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What’s  so  unusual 
about  the 
Chicago  Tribune 
getting  a  birthday 
greeting? 

This  one  was  an 
official  resolution 
of  the  Illinois 
Senate. 


OLD  r.mHUis 


“Whereas,  today  marks  the  118th 
anniversary ...  of  The  Chicago  T ribune, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most  articu¬ 
late  and  courageous  voices  in  the  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  one  of  the  severest  critics  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  despotism;  and 
“Whereas,  The  Chicago  Tribune,  during 
these  nearly  six  score  years,  has  grown 
in  stature  and  influence  to  the  degree 
that  it  has  become  the  largest  standard 
sized  newspaper  in  the  Americas  .  .  . 
and 


“Whereas,  The  Chicago  Tribune  .  .  . 
proposes  to  continue  .  .  .  offering  an 
honest  and  comprehensive  daily  news 
report,  adhering  to  a  firm  and  inde¬ 
pendent  line  .  .  .  therefore,  be  it 
“Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  that  we  salute  The  Chicago 
T ribune . . .  and  extend  our  best  wishes 
for  its  continued  growth  and  success,” 


Chicago  Tribune 


ALBANY’S  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 

NUMBER 


IN  14 -COUNTY 


SARATOGA 


^MTGOMEm 


FIRST  in  MORNING  circulation 
FIRST  in  EVENING  circulation 
Capitaland’s  greatest  combination  buy 


NUMBER 


14-county  Capitaland’s  ONLY  Sunday  home¬ 
town  newspaper.  Lowest  page  cost  per  reader ! 


IN  THE  NATION’S  NORTHEAST  NUMBER 


BURGOYNE  INDEX. 

Sales  Management,  Nov.  10,  1%4 


TIME 


iUNIDN 


The  Knickerbocker  News 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSFAf»ERS^^^' 

AlbMy  Rms-Umn  Us  A^lts  Meraid^lCMriRer  Saa  News  Call  BiAsthi 

AllHwy  KaickariiMkaf  Haws  N«»  Vwk  Jawaal-Aawtcaa  SMttIa  Pasl|ileHvtiicer 

BaltlBMrt  Naws  Ataaricaa  Saa  Aataaia  U|^  Haant  Saaiai  Ifafaziae  Graap 

Bastaa  Racard  Aawican  nd  Saaday  Aivartitar  ^  Fraaeisca  EsMriiw  Pacfc^TlaJUaUc  Wa^ 


In  Baltimore 

more  than  7  out  of  every  10  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers. 


(New  car  dealers 
place  85*2?^ 

ofi  their  display  advertising 
in 

The  Sunpapers) 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


Worcestershire  Sauce  .  .  Agate  Adams 

Announcing 
SPOT 

Newspapers 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  — 

Here  it  is!  Just  what  national  advertisers  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for! 

SPOT  NEWSPAPERS 

a  unique  new  marketing  tool  that  can  add  selling  pres¬ 
sure  in  a  choice  of  20  top  tv  markets  ...  or  30,  or  50,  or 
100,  or  more. 

It  can  outzone  magazines,  outsaturate  radio,  outdistance 
tv.  It  will  reach  more  people  in  a  single  day,  any  day  or 
every  day,  than  any  other  medium.  Pick  one  or  any  com¬ 
bination  .  .  .  you  can  buy  as  little  as  1000  circulation  or 
up  to  60  million.  Take  your  pick,  no  minimum  required. 

No  other  medium  has  ever  offered  flexibility  like  this  be¬ 
fore.  It’s  called  SPOT  NEWSPAPERS — a  guaranteed 
availability  that  can’t  be  pre-empted.  It’s  based  on 
credited  newspaper  retail  success — the  market  level  at 
which  all  nationally  advertised  products  are  sold. 

Use  SPOT  NEWSP.\PERS  with  tv.  When  you  pile  net¬ 
work  tv  on  network  tv,  or  pile  spot  tv  on  network  tv, 
you’re  overreaching  the  people  you’ve  already  reached 
.  .  .  and  you  haven’t  reached  enough.  When  you  add 
SPOT  NEWSPAPERS,  you  reach  the  maximum  number 
of  people,  the  people  who  watched  tv,  the  people  who 
didn’t,  and  the  people  who  won’t. 

Use  SPOT  NEWSPAPERS  alone.  The  reach  will  exceed 
any  other  medium.  Newspapers  not  only  reach  the  better 
homes,  they  reach  nearly  all  homes.  Why  miss  anyone. 
Mcst  homes  are  prospects  for  your  products,  or  may  be 
soon.  Sell  today  and  build  for  tomorrow. 

Use  SPOT  NEWSPAPERS  for  your  new  product.  Now 
you  can  launch  your  product  in  the  test-medium  used  by 
most  advertisers,  and  you'll  be  using  the  same  medium 
that  will  give  you  the  greatest  coverage  when  you  go 
national.  Spot  newspapers  let  you  put  extra  weight  in 
any  sales  area  you  wish. 

Use  SPOT  NEWSP.\PERS  like  a  magazine.  You  can 
change  copy,  town  by  town  and  city  by  city.  Tailor  your 
copy  to  local  competitive  problems  or  special  opportu¬ 
nities.  Most  co-op  advertising  is  in  new'spapers,  naturally! 
Black  and  white,  color,  Hi-Fi,  Spectacolor,  rotogravure 
.  .  .  the  print  availabilities  in  newspapers  are  many,  north, 
south,  east  and  west. 

NEWSP.\PER  SPOTS  are  available  now.  You  don't 
have  to  wait.  Color,  and  black  and  white  closings  are 
days,  not  weeks.  For  detailed  information  call  any  daily 
newspaper;  there  are  o\er  1700  of  them. 

N.B. — Any  similarity  between  the  above  statement  and  a 
recently  published  magazine  advertisement  is  not  purely 
coincidental. 


This  is  an  advertising  column  written  in  the  interests  of  newspapers 
in  general,  and  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette,  in  particular. 
Advertisement 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

22-26— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  Newhouse  Communications 
Center.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

29-Sept.  I — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Viking 
Hotel,  Newport.  R.  I. 


SEPTEMBER 

9-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

9- 12 — New  England  Associated  Press  Executives  Association..  Black  Point  Inn, 

Prouts  Neck,  Scarborough. 

10 —  UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  fall  workshop,  Holiday  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

10- 12 — New  England  Press  Association,  Whitefield,  N.  H. 

1 1- 12— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Quincy. 

11-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

11- 12 — Missouri  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Sikeston, 
Missouri. 

12- 19 — International  Sterotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union.  Tutweiler  Hotel, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

16-18 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Kauai  Surf  Hotel,  Kauai. 

16-19 — New  York  Press  Association  Mid-Year  meeting,  Schine  Queensbury 
Inn,  Glens  Palls. 

18 — UPl  Editors  of  North  Carolina,  Piedmont  Motel,  Lexington.  i 

18- 19 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors,  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City. 

19- 21— Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Leland  Hotel, 
Springfield,  III. 

19-21— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Assodation,  Merriott  Inn,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

19-22 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York. 

19-24 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Chicago. 

22- 25— Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  Ponte  Vidra  Beach, 
Florida. 

23- 24— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board.  Empire 
Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

23- 25— PN  PA  Classified  Clinic,  Tamiment-in-the-Poconos.  Tamiment,  Pa. 

24- 26— Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Continental  Hotel, 
Kansas  City. 

25- 2^— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 26 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn, 
Quincy. 

26- 27 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Rice  Hotel. 
Houston,  Tex. 

26-28— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Assodation,  Fall  meeting.  Palm 
Beach  Towers.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

26-28 — New  York  State  AP  Association,  Statler  Hilton,  Buffalo. 

26-29— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Commordore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

26- 29 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  ij 
N.Y, 

27- Oct.  8 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers  I 

Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  I 

28- Oct.  2 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Assodation,  Statler-Hilton  1 

Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  I 


OCTOBER 

4- 5 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 

House,  Boston. 

5—  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

5- 6— United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference,  Statler 

Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

6- 9 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Regional  Con¬ 

ference,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

6-9 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

9- 12 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San 

Diego. 

10 —  California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San  Diego. 

10- 13 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Regional 
Conference.  The  Outrigger,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

11- 22 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  news  executives.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

12- 14— Inter-American  Press  Association,  Kona  Kai  Club,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


"Believe  me,  the  world  looked  pretty  small," 
said  the  American  who  walked  out  in  space  for 
a  better  view.  "If  you  don’t  know  what  you’re 
looking  for,  you’re  not  going  to  see  it.’’ 

These  overseas  correspondents  of  The 
Washington  Post  would  differ  with  the  astronaut 
only  on  the  size  of  the  world,  as  they  cover  it.  They 
vet  the  closeup  view.  Their  reports  come  from 
The  Post’s  bureaus  in  London,  Paris,  Bonn,  Rome, 


Moscow,  I^avos,  New  Delhi,  Saivon,  and  anywhere 
news  happens  to  l)e  breakinv,  from  Da  Nanv  to 
Santo  Dominvo. 

Every  day,  their  stories  are  Hashed  by  hivh 
s|K‘ed  data  transmission  across  the  Atlantic  at 
7.50  words  per  minute,  to  appear  in  The  Post  and 
in  more  than  100  newspapers  around  the  world 
which  subscribe  to  the  Los  Anveles  Times/ 
Washinvton  Po.st  News  Service;  and,  recently, 
The  Post  iHicame  the  first  newspaper  to  trans¬ 
mit  its  foreivn  news  by  Elarly  Bird  satellite. 


But  in  this  space-ave  news  operation,  one  tech¬ 
nique  remains  pretty  much  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  “Dr.  Livinvstone,  I  i)resume’’  .  .  .  vatherinv 
the  sharj),  revealinv  details  that  can  vive  read- 
ei-s  at  home  a  priceless  insivht  into  the  cause  of 
anvry  conflicts  or  puzzlinv  political  moves  in  far- 
off  lands. 

These  facts  must  Ije  tracked  down  by  expe¬ 
rienced  reporters  who  know  what  they’re  look- 
inv  for.  The  results  can  l)e  read  every  day  in 
The  Washington  Post 


John  Maffre,  Saigon. 


Karl  E.  Meger,  London. 


Leo  WoUemborg,  Rome. 


RtpniciU*  If:  Oanara!  Umitr,  Feriuscn,  WXIiAr.  Hoto/e  4  Herman  Auoc.  (Florida),  Lou  RobOms  (N.Y.  arm  N.J.),  C.  M.  Savage  Auoc.  (Penna).  George  Allard  (Hew  England  and  Mid  South) 

Finaneiai-dfifii  Webb.  Com/CA-Puck.  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspaperi.  /nfmationaf-Hemimwk  International  (Europe  and  Asia).  G.  Ennquei  Simoni  (Menco). 


A  CHANGING  CITY& 
THE  PLAIN  DEALER 


Cities  share  a  single  bond:  change. 

The  story  of  change  in  Cleveland  is  much  like  the 
story  of  change  in  other  major  American  cities. 

Change  is  dramatic,  costly  — and  often  painful. 

It  mixes  concrete,  schools,  highways,  apartment 
developments  with  the  sentiments  and  savings 
of  thousands  of  persons. 

But  change  is  a  spur  to  urban  rebuilding.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  dynamic  future  Cleveland  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  achieving.  It  requires  direction  and  voice. 

And  in  Cleveland,  that  voice— that  direction— is 
The  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio’s  fastest-growing  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspaper. 

In  a  series  of  articles  entitled  “The  Changing  City,” 
PD  newsmen  have  examined  the  many  faces  of 
urban  change.  Their  in-depth  articles  and  sensitive 
photographs  voice  the  anxiety  of  residents  in 
neighborhoods  ready  to  be  pulverized  for  freeway 
space,  explode  myths  about  interracial  living,  and 
restore  hope  for  persons  caught  up  in  massive, 
multimillion  dollar  urban  renewal  projects. 

PD  coverage  of  these  developments  has  provided 
Cleveland  with  consistent  and  well-intentioned 
reporting  about  what’s  happening  in  a  city 
on  the  move. 

THE  PLAIN  DEALER 

Ohio’s  largest  morning  and  Sunday  newspaper 
Daily  Circulation  364,290  •  Sunday  Circulation  530,684 


’  .  ,  f  *  *  * 

rwin  6  S^olumn 

★  ★★★★★ 

DITORI AL  IMPROVEMENTS  ought  to  keep  pace  with 
physical  improvements  in  the  emerging  new  newspaper  of 
this  new  age.  Prof.  Jacob  H.  Jalfe,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  of  Long  Island  University,  Brooklyn,  and  currently 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  succinctly  states  this  criticism  in  the  ASJSA  News¬ 
letter:  “I  am  pleased  by  make-up  and  typographical  metainor- 
!  phoses — which,  in  some  instances,  are  the  manifestation  of  noth- 
,  ing  less  than  genius.  By  all  means,  let  us  have  more  of  this. 

;  But  I  am  also  bothered  by  what  is  not  being  done.  Every  time 
j  a  paper  is  arbitrarily  changed  for  the  better,  the  progress  is 
I  physical,  with  editorial  content  either  remaining  as  it  had  been 
;  or  becoming  worse.  I  like  a  jazzier  front — but  I  should  at  least 
I  as  readily  welcome  more  meat:  superior  writers,  richer  thought, 
i  deeper  probing,  new  columns,  and  added  critical  departments. 
Unfortunately,  this  hardly  ever  happens.  Some  will  respond 
that  structural  revisions  are  less  expensive  than  finer  content. 
I  agree;  but  let  us  not  fool  ourselves  into  presuming  that  looks 
and  quality  are  synonymous.” 

Hydroll-ogy 

Flood  area  reporters 
Are  not  put  out 
When  they  happen  to  read 
Of  others’  drought. 

(Special  coverage.  North  and  .South, 

For  those  who  have  to  spell  it  drouth.) 

— Fred  J.  Curran 

W'isconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— When  asked  by  Les  Gapay  Jr.,  reporter  for  the  Missoulian, 
Missoula,  Mont.,  about  another  proposed  liquor  store,  a  local 
member  of  the  State  Liquor  Board  said:  “This  is  off  the  record, 
but  I  bave  no  comment.”  ...  A  Baltimore  Sun  columnist  ex¬ 
plained  what  editors  do  all  day:  “Our  own  office  is  a  mecca 
of,  or  for,  handouts  and  documents  of  every  conceivable  de¬ 
scription.  Most  of  them  go  into  the  copious  wastebasket,  but  we 
save  the  paperclips.  Sometimes  we  ourselves  send  out  things 
paperclipped  together.  We  judge  each  week’s  work  by  the  ratio 
of  incoming  paperclips  to  outgoing  paperclips.  Is  there  any 
other  way?” 


—Heady  heads;  “Technically  Speaking,  Don’l^If  You  Want  !• 
Communicate’’— Lus  Angeles  Times;  “Toothpaste  Spy  Has  A 
Brush  with  the  Law’’ — Baltimore  IS etes- American;  “Feline’s  Fight 
Flips  Fliers’’ — ISavy  Times;  “Public’s  Growing  Fonder  of  Fonda" 
— El  Paso  Herald-Post.  .  .  .  “Mia  and  December’’  was  the  under¬ 
line  of  a  photo  of  Frank  Sinatra  and  Mia  Farrow,  written  hy  Hal 
Conrad,  Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  Report.  .  .  .  Publisher  Dwight  C 
Brown  calls  his  Saranac  (Mich.)  Advertiser,  “Ionia  County’s  Most 
Cussed  -At  Newspaper.’’  ...  .4  correspondent’s  copy  received  by  the 
Stuart  (Fla.)  News  read:  “Enroute  the  Scouts  will  visit  Carl’s  Bad 
Cavern.’’ 

— Ed  Pepperman.  U.S.  Brewers  Association  public  relations 
director  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  president  of  the  Montgomery 
Advertising  Club,  is  a  grandson  of  Jacob  Pepperman,  who 
served  as  unpaid  secretary  of  the  Alabama  Press  Association 
in  tbe  early  190()s.  .  .  .  Managing  Editor  John  S.  Moore, 
Dayton  Journal  Herald,  in  a  campaign  to  save  a  historic  old 
French  Renaissance  building  in  his  city,  enlisted  (through  their 
managing  editors)  reporters  in  three  other  cities  that  have 
saved  similar  landmarks  from  demolition  to  write  reports.  Con¬ 
tributors  were  Lee  Flor,  Washington  Star;  George  McCue, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Lawrence  M.  Campbell,  Philadelphui 
Bulletin. 
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§l.^£*ouis  (felobc-fflcmocrat 


V  In  daily  full-run  total  display, 

V  over  1955,  the  Globe  has 
m  gained  724,085  lines,  while  the 

m  other  daily  lost  618,044.  In  cir- 
M  culation  since  1955  the  Globe 
^  has  gained  16,006,  the  other  paper 
^  has  lost  36,112. 

If  you  want  to  get  through  to  the  big 
boys,  don’t  go  the  rattle  route.  Use 
the  instrument  that  plays  their  kind 
of  music,  sales-wise. 


Maracas,  maybe,  or  a  bongo  drum  . 
. . .  but  not  a  rattle  . . .  because  M 
that  child  has  changed  since  his  m 
baby  days.  A  rattle’s  merely  for  s 
making  noise.  A  10-year-old 
wants  a  beat  to  his  music — and 
some  meaningful  words  to  sing. 

The  Globe-Democrat’s  grown  up  a 
lot  in  the  10  years  since  present  man¬ 
agement  took  over.  There’s  an  up  tempo 
to  the  way  they  do  things,  and  they’ve 
made  strides  that  are  well  worth  sing¬ 
ing  about. 


In  St.  Louis,  your  salesman  should  be  the 


SOURCES:  Media  Records,  first  6  mo.  1955  &  1965 
ABC  March  31, 1955,  and  Maurch  31,  1965 


represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 

ANPA  and  ITU  Dialogue 

A  i.i.  throus;Ii  rercnt  years  of  dash  l)et\veen  unions  and  newspaper 
-^^nianaseinent  the  «]uestion  often  was  asked,  “why  ean’t  these  argu¬ 
ments  be  resolved  by  talks  among  the  principals  on  both  sides?” 
Specifically,  the  absence  of  the  presitlent  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  from  the  annual  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  and  vice  versa,  caused  many  observers  to 
deplore  this  obvious  gap  in  lalior-manaftement  relations.  But  now,  all 
in  one  season,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  ITU’s  Elmer  Brown  had  a  large 
and  attentive  audience  at  the  .\NPA  meeting  in  New'  York  in  April 
and  ANPA’s  Gene  Robb  has  just  been  a  guest  speaker  at  ITU’s  107th 
convention  in  Washington. 

The  summit  talks,  so  to  speak,  were  a  logical  extension  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  in  which  publishers  and  executives  of  the  major  unions  have 
been  exchanging  views  on  common  problems.  .\s  Mr.  Robb  observed, 
the  ITU  w'as  more  than  .SO  years  old  before  the  jiublishers  even  got 
around  to  organizing.  Now’,  in  the  lUSth  year  of  the  union  and  80th 
year  of  the  association,  it  was  a  historic  exchange  of  platforms  on 
which  the  No.  1  spokesman  for  each  side  told  how'  he  thought  the 
newspaper  industry  could  grow  and  prosjier,  or  even  stay  in  business. 

By  the  nature  of  their  respective  interests,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  there  would  be  mutual  assent  to  the  views  expressed.  There  are 
large  areas  of  disagreement  which  must  be  explored  in  depth  and 
solved  by  a  common  understanding  and  a  genuine  desire  to  preserve 
an  industn'.  Mr.  Robb  summarized  the  situation  in  these  words; 

“We  of  .\NP.\  have  been  eager  to  participate  in  this  dialogue  that 
surely  has  restored,  enlarged  and  improxed  inter-union  as  well  as 
management-union  lines  of  communication.  While  xve  are  a  long  wav 
from  solving  all  the  problems,  we  are  communicating  better  and  more 
effectively.  One  outstanding  result  of  better  communications,  I  believe, 
has  been  the  recognition  by  both  sides  that  our  continued  prosperity 
as  a  business  depends  upon  our  groxvth,  and  that  two  essentials  for 
grow'th  are  aggressive  and  progressive  publishers  working  alongside 
capable  union  employes  from  stem  to  stern  on  the  newspapers.  Ami  to 
grow'  at  all,  of  course,  w’e  have  to  get  along  together  .  .  . 

“I  hope  that  when  you  return  home  von  will  understand  better 
than  ever  before  that  w’e  w’ho  work  for  newspapers  aiul  within  .\N1’A 
are  pursuing  the  same  goals  as  you  of  the  ITU.” 

It  w'ill  be  a  w’hile  before  the  new  spiiit  of  communications  mav 
generate  new’  ideas  on  the  bargaining  taltle.  Publishers  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  expect  that  the  union’s  delegates,  who  echo  the  sentiments  of  their 
leaders,  will  scrap  such  abominable,  uneconomic  practices  as  “bogus" 
overnight,  or  accept  the  principle  and  benefits  of  job  attrition  witli 
the  ever-grow'ing  need  for  change  to  new  methods  in  routine  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  delegates  in  Washington  met  Mr.  Robb’s  challenging  remarks 
with  polite  applause,  the  same  .as  they  usuallv  accord  to  a  speaker  from 
“outside”  of  the  union.  Then  they  proceeded  to  reject,  by  voice  vote, 
a  proposition  that  the  union  establish  sexeral  categories  of  members 
with  pay  scales  proportioned  accoi cling  to  skill.  We  do  not  regard  this 
action  as  a  pugnacious  reproach  to  Mr.  Rol)b  and  the  publishers  he 
represented.  Rather  it  bespeaks  a  \estige  of  an  era  of  negation  of 
employers’  proposals  and  a  continuing  grip  on  a  stubborn  position  in 
negotiation.  The  w’isdom  of  the  graduated  scale  for  composing  room 
and  mailing  room  help  may  daw’ii  on  the  union  delegates  eventually, 
after  it  has  filtered  down  from  the  high  level  conversations. 


There  in  one  gliiry  u/  the  sun.  and 
another  glory  of  the  tniHOi.  and  another 
glory  of  the  stars,  for  one  star  differeth 
from  another  star  in  glory.— I  Corin¬ 
thians.  .VF ;  41. 
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Texas  Coeds’  Murders  Test  Publicity  Code 


Austin,  Tex. 

On  the  morning  of  July  30  at 
state  headquarters  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Safety,  top 
law  enforcement  officials  were 
briefed  by  legal  counsel  on  rules 
of  the  new  state  code  of  criminal 
procedure. 

In  early  afternoon  that  same 
day,  three  city  surveyors  found 
the  Iwdies  of  two  murdered  co- 
e<ls  in  a  field  not  far  from  DPS 
headquarters. 

While  autopsies  were  being 
performed  that  night,  officers 
had  six  hours  to  reflect  upon  the 
new  rules  as  they  applied  to  the 
case  at  hand. 

By  coincidence,  they  were  pre- 
par*^  to  handle  the  first  big  case 
to  come  under  the  code  and  the 
growing  horde  of  new.smen  who 
clamored  for  information  on  the 
story. 

Interest  in  .Search 

The  search  for  Susan  Rigsby 
and  Shirley  Ann  Stark  had  sus¬ 
tained  public  interest  for  more 
than  a  week.  Discovery  of  the 
bodies  brought  a  demand  for 
more  and  more  details. 

The  search  for  the  killer  and 
the  ensuing  arrest  were  the  first 
conducted  by  city  and  state  in¬ 
vestigators  under  restrictions  of 
a  new  code  of  procedure  imposed 
against  an  insatiable  public  de¬ 
mand  for  news. 

The  code  does  not  take  effect 
until  Jan.  1  but  officers  were 
aware  throughout  the  investiga¬ 
tion  that  the  case  might  not 
come  to  trial  before  that  date. 
Regardless  of  the  code,  they 
were  aware  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  protecting  the  pre-trial 
rights  of  defendants.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  code  or  case  law,  they 
were  conscious  of  criticism 
heaped  on  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  (and  news  media)  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  control  the  press  in  a 


similar  if  more  difficult  situation 
following  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy. 

The  code  states:  “It  is  the 
duty  of  the  trial  court,  the  at¬ 
torney  representing  the  state, 
the  attorney  representing  the 
accused  and  all  officers  of  the 
law  to  so  conduct  themselves  as 
to  insure  to  the  defendant  a  fair 
trial  upon  the  presumi)tion  of 
innocence  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  the  public  the  benefit  of 
a  free  press.” 

One  VfMce 

While  city,  state  and  county 
officials  coordinated  their  inves¬ 
tigative  efforts,  they  also  co¬ 
ordinated  the  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  be  available  to 
the  press.  Maj.  K.  R.  Herbert, 
head  of  the  criminal  investiga¬ 
tion  division  of  the  Austin 


Police  Department,  was  named 
the  official  source. 

City  police  were  being  pep¬ 
pered  with  criticism  for  failure 
to  find  the  girls’  Indies  until  12 
days  after  their  disappearance. 
They  were  in  trouble  with  their 
chief  for  having  ))ermitted  a 
p.sychic  to  perform  a  .seance  and 
were  chided  by  local  reporters 
for  crystal  ball  techniques. 
There  was  constant  pressure 
over  the  amount  of  information 
that  could  and  should  be  re¬ 
leased. 

Maj.  Herbert  was  not  relieved 
of  responsibility  for  his  depart¬ 
ment’s  investigation  when  he 
was  handed  the  job  of  informa¬ 
tion  coordinator.  Reporters 
wanted  his  exclusive  attention 
during  waking  hours  that  ex¬ 
tended  repeatedly  into  18-  and 
20-hour  days. 

Major  Herbert  found  himself 


^Leads  Came  from  Reporters^ 

Houston 

“Recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  severely 
handcuffed  law  enforcement,”  Col.  Homer  Garrison,  head 
of  the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety,  .said  in  a  press 
conference  at  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  As.sociation 
convention  here  Aug.  16. 

Col.  Garrison  was  asked  about  the  decision  of  officers 
in  Austin  not  to  disclose  details  of  a  statement  made  by 
James  C.  Cross  Jr.  and  other  evidence  when  the  22-year-old 
University  of  Texas  student  was  charged  with  the  murders 
of  Susan  Rigsby  and  Shirley  Ann  Stark  of  Dallas. 

“All  of  us  would  have  liked  to  have  laid  it  out  and 
.say  here  it  is,  step  by  step,”  Col.  Garrison  said.  “For  one 
thing,  we  were  pretty  proud.” 

Asked  if  he  thinks  the  court  decisions  and  the  Texas 
code  put  police  officers  in  an  untenable  position,  he 
replied,  “I  would  say  it  does.  Yes.” 

In  the  Cross  case,  he  said,  the  investigating  officers 
built  up  a  thick,  card-indexed  file  of  information  and 
leads  that  came  to  them  as  a  result  of  newsmen’s 
investigations  and  reports  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
girls. 

“I  did  not  like  to  be  in  the  position  of  suddenly  having 
to  cut  off  the  v'ery  men  whose  work  had  I)een  so  helpful 
to  us  in  solving  the  case,”  Col.  Garrison  said. 


spending  so  much  time  answer¬ 
ing  calls  from  reporters  that  he 
could  not  concentrate  on  the 
hunt  for  the  slayer. 

Other  .Sources  Tapped 

At  the  suggestion  of  reporters. 
Major  Herbert  began  holding 
l)ress  conferences  instead  of 
talking  individually  with 
writers.  An  Austin  newspaper 
criticized  this  procedure,  but 
most  reporters  assigned  to  the 
case  regarded  it  as  satisfactory. 

Enterprising  reporters  did 
get  information  from  other 
sources  to  supplement  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Major  Herbert. 

They  went  around  corners  to 
.secure  whatever  bits  and  pieces 
could  be  gained  from  informed 
sources.  They  inhabited  the 
CID’s  large  central  workroom. 

As  in  the  Oswald-Ruby  case 
in  Dallas,  investigators  faced  a 
problem  in  handling  the  press 
here.  Reporters  from  other  cities 
joined  those  in  Austin  in  seeking 
information. 

At  8  p.m.  on  Aug.  6,  officers 
called  Justice  of  the  Peace  Frank 
McBee  to  the  DPS  to  inform 
22-year-old  James  C.  Cross  Jr. 
of  his  legal  rights  (in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  new  code)  before 
he  signed  a  .statement  about  the 
strangulation  of  the  two  girls. 

Important  Evidence 

At  10:30  p.m.,  reporters  were 
notified  by  phone  to  be  at  the 
DPS  for  an  announcement  to  be 
made  at  11  p.m. 

A  photographer  who  waited  at 
the  Travis  County  jail  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  an  imminent  arrest 
was  lured  by  the  pending  an¬ 
nouncement  from  his  post  to  the 
distant  state  headquarters. 

Cross,  meanwhile,  led  officers 
to  important  evidence  in  the  case 
and  was  booked  in  the  county 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Short  Takes 


Darcy  in  the  Houston 


Womeiv's  Page: 

The  bridegroom  pays  for  the  money- 
moon. — San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune. 


Mrs.  Blank,  at  the  organ,  played 
appropriate  wedding  music,  including 
“Wither  Thou  Goest.”  —  Canon  City 
(Colo.)  Record. 

• 

It’s  the  blanket  that  keeps  you  warm 
in  winter  and  wool  in  summer.  —  Las 
C)~uces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News. 

• 

Several  hundred  inmates  will  inhibit 
800  entries  including  paintings  and 
craftwork.  —  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Neu's  Call  Bulletin. 
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ITU  Automation  Report 
Vetoes  Attrition  Offer 


Convention  Hears  Robbi  Appeal 
For  More  Union  Responsibility 


Washington 

In  its  first  report,  a  newly 
namt*cl  automation  committee  of 
the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  i-ecommended  this 
week  that  members  support  the 
officers’  opiwsition  to  a  publish¬ 
ers’  ))olicy  of  attrition  in  cover- 
iuK  job  losses. 

Charles  L.  Gridley,  a  i)rinter 
workinij  at  the  Omaha  World- 
Hcrald,  was  named  as  chairman 
of  the  iri’oup  which  replaced 
the  new  i)roce.sses  committee.  A 
technical  training  committee 
was  continued. 

Reporting  to  the  Union’s 
107th  annual  conv^ention  here, 
the  automation  committee 
agreed  with  the  oft-.stated  view 
of  President  Elmer  Brown  that 
attrition  was  “worse  than  stran- 
prulation”  for  the  union.  Mr. 
Brown  declared  he  was  “pre- 
pare<l  to  battle  for  a  greater 
share  in  the  benefits  of  auto¬ 
mation.’’ 

The  automation  committee’s 
report  receiv'ed  endorsement  of 
delegates.  Before  drafting  its 
comments  and  recommenda¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Gridley  said,  the  com¬ 
mittee  visited  the  Washinffton 
PoKt  and  Washinffton  Star 
plants  to  view  various  auto¬ 
mated  processes  that  are  in  op¬ 
eration. 

Fantastic  Operations 

Contracts  covering  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  use  of  computers 
for  typesetting  and  mailroom 
functions  were  negotiated  with 
the  Washington  publishers  two 
years  ago.  This  year  the  clause 
was  i-efined  to  give  the  union 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  com¬ 
posing  room  process  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  training  of  printers 
to  man  the  machines.  The 
union  does  not  share  in  savings, 
if  any  are  calculated,  and  if  the 
newspapers  establish  data  proc¬ 
essing  centers  the  jobs  there 
will  be  under  union  jurisdiction. 

“Fantastic”  was  Mr,  Grid- 
ley’.s  appraisal  of  the  operations 
I  he  observed.  He  noted  also 
that  both  newspapers  are  ex¬ 
panding  and  loss  of  jobs  has  not 
become  a  factor  in  the  use  of 


automated  equipment. 

As  the  convention  settled 
down  in  its  lawmaking  lole,  the 
delegates  invariably  went  along 
with  the  Executive  Council  in 
j)utting  aside  minority  pro- 
jjo.sals  to  raise  the  defense  fund 
to  as  much  as  $5  million. 

Two  previous  moves  to  build 
the  defense  fund  above  its 
$500,000  level  have  l)een  beaten 
in  membership  voting.  Officers 
advised  the  conv^ention  that,  be¬ 
fore  another  such  referendum 
would  lie  authorized,  members 
must  be  educated  at  the  local 
level  on  the  need  for  keeping 
more  defense  money  in  the 
bank. 

Much  was  said  about  a  large 
defense  fund  commanding  the 
respect  of  publishers,  but  it  was 
iwinted  out  that  in  a  crisis 
other  local  unions  come  to  the 
support  of  a  union  on  strike  and 
the  laws  also  jiermit  locals  to 
raise  their  own  assessments. 

New  Class!  ficul ion  Vetoed 

On  the  recommendation  of 
President  Elmer  Brown,  the 
delegates  to  the  union’s  107th 
convention  rejected  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  proposition  to  create 
several  categories  of  member¬ 
ship,  one  to  include  tape  perfor¬ 
ators  who  would  rate  a  scale  of 
wages  below  that  of  journey¬ 
men. 

In  the  view  of  Mr.  Brown  this 
could  amount  to  “an  employer’s 
trap”  in  which  workers  assigned 
to  special  areas  in  the  composing 
l  oom  and  mailing  room  would  be 
downgraded  in  pay.  The  result, 
he  said,  would  be  the  transfer  of 
a  great  deal  of  work  now  done 
by  journeymen  to  these  lower 
pay  personnel.  He  warned  that 
the  tendency  is  to  have  the  low¬ 
est  scale  become  a  ceiling  for 
wages. 

Mr,  Brown  .said  the  ITU 
.should  remain  as  a  craft  union 
having  only  two  classes  of 
membership  —  apprentice  and 
journeymen — with  provision  for 
apprentices  to  move  up  to  jour¬ 
neymen  when  they  qualify  under 
the  union’s  education  program. 

Mr.  Brown  disputed  the  con¬ 


tention  of  the  sponsors  that  the 
TTS  operators  would  advance  to 
journeymen  .status  under  the 
.same  plan.  He  did  not  see,  he 
said,  how  these  members  could 
ever  pass  the  tests  required  of 
jiractical  printers. 

A  graduated  pay  scale  in  the 
union,  Mr.  Brown  declared, 
would  destroy  the  basic  equality 
among  members  that  now  pre¬ 
vails  and  the  union  would  wind 
up  with  a  large  number  of  semi¬ 
skilled  workers.  He  said  a 
“practical  jirinter”  is  one  who 
can  use  any  of  the  new  methods 
and  machinery  and  produce 
lirinting  of  quality  equal  to  that 
done  in  the  old  hand.set  days. 

ANPA  President  Speaks 

In  a  precedent-setting  address 
before  the  convention  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Gene  Robb,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  urged  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  graduated  pay 
scale  as  one  item  on  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  bargaining  list.  Speak¬ 
ing  as  the  first  ANPA  president 
lo  appear  on  the  platform  at  an 
ITU  convention,  Mr.  Robb,  who 
is  publisher  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
and  Times-Union,  mentioned 
.several  areas  of  union  respon¬ 
sibilities  “where  we  need  more 
help  than  we  are  getting.” 


Denver 

Delegates  to  the  23rd  annual 
convention  of  the  International 
Mailers  Union  here  this  week 
approved  a  resolution  urging  a 
four  day  workweek  as  a  means 
of  curbing  unemployment. 

The  resolution  also  asked 
Congress  to  enact  laws  provid¬ 
ing  double  time  pay  when  over¬ 
time  is  worked. 

The  Mailers  Union,  which  is 
an  independent  organization 
separate  from  the  mailers  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  gave  an  hon¬ 
orary  lifetime  journeyman 
membership  to  Palmer  Hoyt, 
publisher  of  the  Denver  Post. 

Another  resolution  called  for 


“Today,”  Mr.  Robb  explained, 
“we  are  forced  to  convert  from 
the  keyboard  of  the  typesetting 
machine  to  the  standard  type¬ 
writer  keyboard.  Yet  up  and 
down  the  countryside  we  are 
having  difficulty  in  obtaining 
enough  ITU  members  who  can 
meet  competency  tests  on  the 
typewriter. 

“The  need  is  chiefly  for  Tele¬ 
typesetter  typists,  not  a  highly 
skilled  occupation.  But  we  are 
having  to  agree  to  your  journey¬ 
man  scale  when  we  are  forced 
to  bring  in  outside  learners  to 
run  these  simple  machines.  Isn’t 
there  room  to  consider  perhaps 
three  or  four  categories  of 
journeymen?  At  the  other  end  is 
the  sophisticated  special  or  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  computer,  the  pho¬ 
tocompositor  and  other  still 
misty  giants  on  the  horizon  of 
electronics.  We  know  we  will 
have  to  pay  more  to  the  specially 
trained  men  who  will  be  needed 
to  keep  these  fantastic  new 
machines  in  working  order.” 

Mr.  Robb  approached  this 
section  of  his  talk  after  having 
remarked  on  the  fact  that  the 
union’s  president  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  speak  at  the  ANPA 
convention  last  April.  Mr. 
Brown,  he  said,  made  a  “good 
speech,  a  far-looking  speech, 
and  just  as  frank  and  forth¬ 
right  as  we  know  Mr.  Brown 
always  to  be.” 

The  publishers,  Mr.  Robb 
noted,  did  not  agree  with  every¬ 
thing  Mr.  Brown  said  but  he 
received  attention  and  courtesy. 
Nearly  1,000  newspaper  execu- 
(Continued  on  paffe  49) 


a  change  in  the  authority  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
by  .setting  up  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Court  of  nine  mem¬ 
bers  to  hear  labor  cases. 

Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman 
of  the  Labor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
appealed  for  full  productivity 
from  newspaper  equipment.  He 
said  “a  deep  uneasiness  is  felt 
by  unions  and  publishers  alike 
over  the  technological  changes 
which  are  occurring,  but  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  past 
dire  predictions  of  almost  com¬ 
plete  elimination  of  the  human 
factor  are  unfounded.” 


Mailers  Favor  4  Days 
And  Double  Overtime 
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IN  RIOT  AREA— UPl  staffer  War- 
ren  Wilson  phones  his  story  to  the 
downtown  Los  Angeles  bureau. 


War  Censorship 
May  Follow 
Viet  Complaint 

There  are  stronp  indications 
that  stricter  censorship  on  the 
reporting  of  the  fighting  in  Viet¬ 
nam  may  be  imposed. 

Last  week  a  U.S.  Military 
spokesman  in  Saigon  said  there 
had  been  two  violations  of  the 
militarj'  command’s  ground 
rules  on  security,  issued  to  coiv 
respondents,  July  14. 

General  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  said  (Aug.  15)  that  the 
U.S.  would  study  the  possibility 
of  imposing  military  censorship 
in  Vietnam.  His  comments 
came  in  a  tv  interview  follow¬ 
ing  the  military  complaint  from 
Saigon  about  a  news  dispatch 
telling  of  the  movement  of  U.S. 
units  to  relieve  the  besieged 
camp  at  Ducco. 

The  complaint  from  Saigon 
reported  the  violations  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

(1)  A  U.S.  broadcast  re¬ 
ported  American  paratroopers 
were  leaving  Bien  Hao  for 
Pleiku;  (2)  A  news  agency  re¬ 
port  said  that  the  101st  Air¬ 
borne  Brigade  had  moved  in  the 
direction  of  Ducco.  This  was 
“killed”  shortly  after  having 
been  sent  out.  A  Defense  De¬ 
partment  source  later  said  that 
no  damage  had  been  done  so  far 
as  could  be  determined. 

10 


Beatings  and  Sniper  Shots 
Mark  Coverage  of  Rioting 


Newsmen  in  Personal  Danger 
During  Los  Angeles  Outbreak 


Los  Angeles 

Newsmen  suffered  assorted 
injuries  and  had  close  escapes  in 
covering  the  massive  Negro  riots 
in  south  Los  Angeles  and  sub¬ 
urban  cities  during  the  past 
week. 

From  the  time  two  Negroes 
were  arrested  on  a  drunk  driving 
charge  on  WtHlnesday,  Aug.  11, 
there  was  day  and  night  danger, 
heroics,  and  courageous  news 
coverage  as  a  small  army  of 
reporters  and  jjhotographers 
spread  out  over  a  5(l-square  mile 
area  of  burning  buildings,  sniper 
fire,  raging  mobs,  roadblocks, 
and  rifle-carrying  police  and 
National  Guardsmen. 

After  six  days,  nearly  3000 
persons  had  been  arrested,  more 
than  800  persons  were  treated  at 
hospitals,  the  death  toll  rose  to 
34  and  damage  from  fires,  loot¬ 
ing  and  rioting  mounted  toward 
the  $200  million  mark. 

‘W  orse  Than  Vi»*l  Nam’ 

Most  .seriously  injured  was 
Raymond  Fahrenkoi)f,  56,  sound 
technician  for  ABC-TV,  who  was 
beaten  by  a  mob  which  also 
stoned  news  commentator  Piers 
Anderton  and  cameraman  Ralph 
Mayher,  stole  valuable  equip¬ 
ment  and  burned  their  television 
car.  With  Fahrenkopf  uncon¬ 
scious  on  the  street,  Anderton 
and  Mayner  managed  to  lock 
themselves  inside  a  police  car. 

Fahrenkopf  was  stripped  and 
robbed  and  left  for  dead.  He 
may  lose  or  have  impaired  eye¬ 
sight  from  the  severe  beating  he 
received. 

Anderton  said  it  was  worse 
than  Viet  Nam,  “where  at  least 
you  had  some  way  of  defending 
yourself.”  He  said  it  was  also 
worse  than  the  Harlem  riots  of 
last  year  because  “here,  just 
masses  of  people  were  running 
wild.” 

Mayher  said  “I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  like  this  even  in  Santo 
Domingo.” 

Nicholas  Beck,  United  Press 
International  reporter,  was  tele¬ 
phoning  his  story  from  a  tele¬ 
phone  booth  the  first  night  when 
a  rock  thqdded  against  the  wall 
and  another  crashed  through 
the  glass,  striking  him  on  the 
back  and  inflicting  a  severe 
wound.  As  he  staggered  out  of 
the  booth,  a  Negro  struck  him 


on  the  forehead,  smashing  his 
glasses,  and  was  joined  by  an¬ 
other  bystander  in  raining  blows 
on  the  prostrate  reporter. 

.\polugv  (>iven 

Just  then  another  Negro 
fended  off  the  attackers,  pro¬ 
tested  to  them  that  Beck  was  a 
newspaperman,  and  helped  him 
to  his  car  a  half  block  away.  He 
identified  himself  as  Robert 
Hall,  a  member  of  the  Non- 
Violent  Action  Committee,  who 
apologized  to  Beck  for  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  l)eating. 

Three  Los  Anyeles  Herald- 
Examiner  newsmen  were  in¬ 
jured  but  none  seriously.  Re¬ 
porter  Howard  Adelstein  was 
hit  by  a  rock  on  the  arm.  Re¬ 
porter  Fred  Baumberger  and 
photographer  Bud  Gray  reported 
a  Negro  threw  a  chunk  of  con¬ 
crete  through  their  car  window. 
Gray  .sustained  a  deep  gash  in 
his  check  while  Baumberger 
suffered  a  back  contusion  and  a 
cut  right  eye  from  flying  glass. 
Gray  saw  the  assailant  leap 
from  the  curb  and  shouted  “for 
God’s  sake  Fi  ed,  duck  .  .  .  he’s 
going  for  us.”  Baumberger 
ducked  to  avoid  the  full  blow  of 
the  concrete  and  Gray  gunned 
the  car  to  get  away. 

Eric  Malnic  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Tinu's,  a  photographer.  Cal 
Montney,  and  French  journalist 
Roland  Faure  were  pinned  down 
by  rifle  fire  when  they  got  too 
close  to  a  bullet-riddled  car 
which  National  Guardsmen  had 
cut  down  with  gunfire  on  a  free¬ 
way  overpass.  A  sniper  ex¬ 
changed  brisk  fire  with  Guards¬ 
men  before  the  newsmen 
escaped. 

Free  Lance  photographer 
Boris  Yarow,  writing  for  AP, 
told  of  fleeing  sniper  fire.  He 
ran  to  a  command  post  in  a  fire 
station,  thinking  it  would  be  a 
.sanctuary,  only  to  find  it  also 
under  sniper  fire.  He  flattened 
out  and  eventually  escaped,  the 
only  damage  to  his  pride  and 
torn  trousers. 

Eyewitness  Copy 

Robert  Richardson,  a  Negro 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  joined  the 
news  staff  for  valuable  eyewit¬ 
ness  stories  of  fires,  looting,  riot¬ 
ing  and  shooting. 


Another  Negro  reporter,  War¬ 
ren  WiLson  of  United  Pre.ss 
International,  circulated  through 
the  mobs  and  told  of  youths 
shouting:  “Get  that  white  man, 
get  that  white  man.” 

George  Goodman,  26,  reporter 
for  the  Negro  weekly  Los  An¬ 
geles  Sentinel,  wrote  an  .4P 
story  on  the  background  of  the 
riots  from  his  15  years  as  an 
observer  in  the  Watts  area. 

Among  scores  of  sports  and 
other  events  cancelled  or  post¬ 
poned  was  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-.si)onsored  charity  game 
lietween  the  Los  Angeles  Rams 
and  Dallas  Cowboys.  The  game 
was  postponed  from  Saturday 
to  the  following  Tuesday,  since 
the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum  is  on 
the  edge  of  the  riot  area.  Sports 
writers  here  from  around  the 
country  to  cover  the  game 
turned  to  the  riot  area  for 
stories. 

Blackie  Sherrod  and  Steve 
Perkins  of  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald  told  of  an  incident  when 
they  visited  the  guardsmen’s 
command  post  in  the  riot  area. 
Having  identified  themselves  as 
sports  writers,  the  two  were  told 
by  a  grinning  watchman: 

“Well,  you  got  awhile  to  en¬ 
joy  yourselves.  They  don’t  play 
the  game  until  Tuesday.  Go  loot 
yourselves  some  stores  and  get 
some  booze.  It’s  all  on  the  house.” 

Even  helicopters  utilized  by 
newsmen  and  police  were  fired 
upon  by  the  snipers  but  none 
were  hit. 

Cars  Daiiiagrd 

Phil  Fradkin  and  Joe  Ken¬ 
nedy,  the  first  Los  Angeles 
Times  crew  to  roll  the  first 
night,  in  response  to  a  report  of 
a  fight,  were  surrounded  by 
angry  Negroes  and  Fradkin  was 
struck  on  the  shoulder  by  a 
brick.  Three  Times  cars  were 
damaged  and  C.  P.  (Spud)  Cor¬ 
liss,  night  police  reporter, 
worked  long  shifts  and  his  two 
days  off,  with  Nick  Vaccariello 
manning  the  day  police  shift. 
The  Times  used  virtually  all  of 
its  17  newsside  photographers, 
plus  assistance  from  suburban 
zone  section  newsmen.  Assistant 
City  Editors  Glen  Binford  and 
Jack  Goulding  directed  much  of 
the  spot  coverage,  using  most  of 
the  large  news  staff. 

City  Editor  Tom  Caton  of  the 
Herald-Examiner,  on  his  desk 
21  hours  at  one  stretch,  rotated 
17  photographers  and  35  re- 
(to  next  page) 
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BEATEN  while  he  was  covering  the  Negro  riot  in  the  Watts  section  of 
Los  Angeles,  UPl  reporter  Nicholas  Beck  lies  on  a  hospital  table  for 
treatment  of  wounds.  A  brick  was  hurled  at  him  as  he  telephoned  his 
story  and  his  back  was  bleeding  when  he  was  rescued  by  a  Negro  of 
the  non-violent  action  committee. 


porters,  plus  lieefing  up  the  city 
desk  and  riot  desk. 

For  a  vacationing  Snn  Frati- 
cisco  Chronicle  copyboy,  the  dis¬ 
turbance  provided  a  grim  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  resulted  in  a  by¬ 
line  story.  Mike  Mills,  a  Negro, 
hired  a  car  and  entered  the 
ravaged  Watts  area  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  at  3  a.m.  Saturday,  August 
14.  There  he  inspected  damage 
and  interviewed  residents. 

Walter  Thompson,  Negro  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Oakland  Tribune 
who  was  in  Los  Angeles  on  per¬ 
sonal  business  when  the  trouble 
broke  out,  also  provided  impor¬ 
tant  copy  for  his  paper. 

Many  of  the  National  Guards¬ 
men  called  to  duty  were  drawn 
from  staffs  of  newspapers  from 
San  Francisco  to  San  Diego. 

Six  days  after  the  Los  Angeles 
riots  started,  a  tv  cameraman, 
Ben  Cutshall,  21,  KFMB-tv  San 
Diego,  was  dragged  from  his 
mobil  unit  in  the  Logan  Heights 
area  of  San  Diego  and  beaten 
about  the  face  and  head.  The 
mob  of  about  15  Negroes  was 
scared  away  by  a  burgular 
alarm.  A  Los  Angeles  Times 
newspaper  delivery  truck  driver 
reported  a  rock  shattered  his 
windshield  Monday  night  out¬ 
side  the  riot  area  but  he  was  not 
injured. 

Negro  Reporters  Recruited 

The  reaction  of  AP  staffers 
who  covered  the  rioting  in  Los 
Angeles  was  summed  up  by  Jim 
Bacon,  who  remarked:  “I  felt 
like  Custer  must  have  felt  at 
Little  Big  Horn.” 

The  sporadic  nature  of  the 
riots,  plus  the  burning,  shoot¬ 
ing,  looting  and  rock  throwing, 
made  coverage  a  monumental 
problem. 

Andrew  Jaffe  was  hit  by  a 
rock  in  making  repeated  forays 
into  the  riot  zone.  He  was  with 
the  first  flying  wedge  of  Nation¬ 
al  Guardsmen  and  police  when 
they  swept  rioters  from  Avalon 


Boulevard  in  the  heart  of  the 
Negro  district.  On  one  foray 
with  an  anti-sniper  patrol,  police 
insisted  that  he,  too,  be  armed. 

Robert  W.  Cooke’s  car  was 
stoned  by  rioters,  but  he  escaped 
injury. 

Three  Negro  reporters,  re¬ 
cruited  on  the  spot,  who  could 
go  where  the  mobs  barred  white 
men,  were  Larry  Hall  of  station 
WJRZ,  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  was 
on  vacation,  George  Goodman  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Sentinel  and 
free  lance  Leonardo  Watts. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  news¬ 
men  was  12  hours  on  the  job 
and,  hopefully,  12  hours  off  to 
keep  the  men  fresh.  There  were 
some  who  did  20-hour  tricks. 

A  steady  flow  of  pictures  was 
provided  by  free  lancers,  many 
of  whom  were  Negroes  free  to 
circulate  in  the  riot  area.  Among 
them  were  Webster  Thompson, 
Lee  Duncan  and  Edward  Brous¬ 
sard. 

One  of  the  few  white  free 
lancers  to  get  in  and  out  of  the 
riot  zone  with  daramtic  pictures 
was  Boris  Yaro,  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  While  bullets 
whistled  around  him,  he  made 
pictures  of  two  Negroes  being 
shot  to  death. 

Following  the  Soldiers 

John  Dart  of  UPI  described 
his  experience  in  following  the 
National  Guardsmen  through 
the  riot-torn  area: 

“I  followed  a  line  of  40 
fatigue-clad  soldiers  down  Ava¬ 
lon  Boulevard  at  12.42  a.m.  They 
had  bayonets  fixed,  rifles  at  the 
ready.” 

“Behind  them  were  10  Cali¬ 
fornia  highway  patrolmen  and 
a  number  of  vehicles.” 

“I  was  perhaps  the  only  re¬ 
porter  at  the  corner  of  Santa 
Barbara  and  Avalon  when  the 
“A”  company  march  started. 
About  a  dozen  Negroes  readily 
dispersed  when  they  were  told 
to  clear  the  streets. 
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LUCKY  GUY,  says  Bud  Gray. 
L.  A.  Herald-Examiner  photog¬ 
rapher.  The  window  of  the  car  in 
which  he  and  Fred  Baumberger 
were  riding  was  only  halfway 
closed  when  a  rock  hit,  showering 
the  glass  over  them. 


CHUNK  of  concrete  was  tossed  at 
Fred  Baumberger  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Examiner,  who  wrote: 
"I  hadn't  expected  covering  the 
riots  to  be  easy,  but  it's  something 
that  almost  defies  description." 

“But  the  soldiers  pressed  into 
duty  on  the  streets  by  the  state 
yesterday,  hadn’t  moved  more 
than  50  yards  from  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  Avenue  when  I  saw  a  car 
with  headlights  off  come  bearing 
down  on  us. 

“The  troops  and  I  scattered  to 
the  sides  of  the  street  and  the 
car  crashed  into  a  line  of 
vehicles  and  skidded  around  to 
a  stop.” 

UPI  also  sent  a  veteran  war 
reporter,  Robert  N.  Bennyhoff, 
to  the  scene  and  his  story 
l)egan : 

“The  highway  patrolman 
shoved  a  12-gauge  shotgun  in 
my  face.  His  finger  was  on  the 
trigger.  The  barrel  looked  six 
inches  wide.” 

“  ‘Get  out  of  here!’  he  yelled. 
I  got.  Fast.” 

Bennyhoff,  who  continued  on 


his  assignment  with  Al  Kuettner 
of  the  Atlanta  bureau,  checking 
the  conditions  in  the  area  five 
days  after  the  rioting,  said  it 
reminded  him  of  the  bombed-out 
cities  of  North  Korea  and  the 
streets  of  London  during  the 
World  War  II  blitz. 

“You  feel  nervous,  very  ner¬ 
vous,”  Bennyhoff  wrote. 

Danger  in  tv  Guverage 

In  a  backward  glance  at  the 
horrible  outbreak,  Hal  Hum¬ 
phrey  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
said  that  television  (and  some 
radio  reporting)  frequently 
heightened  the  hysteria  with  in¬ 
flammatory  commentary  and 
unconfirmed  reports. 

In  Mr.  Humphrey’s  view,  there 
was  a  deep  danger  in  the  effect 
that  tv  live  coverage  had  on 
millions  of  viewers.  He  con¬ 
tinued  with  these  observations: 

“A  reporter  with  camera  and 
microphone  is  automatically,  it 
seems,  turned  into  a  participant 
whenever  he  covers  fast-break¬ 
ing  news  stories  charged  with 
excitement  and  uncertainty.  He 
doesn’t  have  the  cooling-off 
period  enjoyed  by  the  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  who  either 
phones  his  information  to  a 
seasoned  re-write  man  on  a  desk 
or  himself  sits  before  a  type¬ 
writer  sometime  later  to  do  an 
‘overnight’  story  while  soberly 
reflecting  over  what  he  has 
witnessed. 

“Reporter-cameraman  Larry 
Scheer  and  copter  pilot  Harold 
Morby  should  have  remained 
content  to  call  things  only  as 
they  saw  them  with  the  home 
audience  from  their  KTLA  heli¬ 
copter.  Most  of  the  time  they 
did  just  this.  But  there  were 
other  times  when  Scheer  got 
carried  away  with  what  he  saw 
and  repetitiously  harangued  his 
audience  into  a  pitch  of  excite¬ 
ment  almost  unbearable.  An¬ 
other  channel  (KTTV)  scored 
some  of  their  riot  film  with 
‘chase’  music. 

“  ‘There’s  a  report  that  one 
or  two  policemen  are  surrounded, 
so  we’re  going  up  that  way  for 
a  look,’  Scheer  said  once  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

“It  was  only  a  matter  of  a 
minute  or  two  before  Scheer  and 
Morby  were  able  to  prove  there 
was  no  such  thing  taking  place. 

“Several  stations  immediately 
rushed  to  the  air  with  the  rumor 
of  the  Shrine  Auditorium  burn¬ 
ing.  This,  too,  was  soon  denied, 
but  how  many  people  must  have 
panicked  before  it  was,  and  had 
they  already  dashed  from  their 
homes  to  warn  a  neighbor  or 
buy  a  gun? 

“Constant  repetition  (until 
seven  fires  seem  like  70  to  the 
excited  tv  viewer)  and  a  series 

(Continued  ore  page  52) 
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TI>KER BELLE  EPIC 


Reluctant  Hero  Gets  Grandiose  Welcome 


The  tumultuous,  robust  wel¬ 
come  was  richly  deser\'ed  .  .  . 
Robert  Manry  had  made  it  .  .  . 
the  47-year-old  American  news¬ 
paperman  landed  in  Falmouth, 
England,  to  a  hero’s  welcome  on 
Tuesday  (Aug.  17)  after  a 
perilous  78-day  solo  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  in  his  tiny 
sailboat,  Tinkerbelle. 

As  the  skipper  of  the  smallest 
known  vessel  to  have  made  the 
3,200-mile  crossing  nonstop 
from  America,  he  stepped 
ashore  a  reluctant  hero  to  the 
cheers  of  a  crowd  20,000  strong. 
First  he  kissed  the  ground. 
Then  he  greeted  his  children, 
embraced  his  wife,  Virginia, 
whom  he  had  met  the  previous 
day  70  miles  off  the  coast  of 
England  when  a  trawler  char¬ 
tered  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  —  the  paper  for  which 
Mr.  Manry  works — drew  along¬ 
side  Tinkerbelle  providing  a 
dramatic  reunion  between  the 
copy  editor  and  his  wife. 

K..4.F.  Salutes  Him 

The  welcome  in  England  was 
as  vivid  as  the  headline-making 
voyage.  A  brass  band  blared 
“The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re¬ 
public”  and  Falmouth  Mayor, 
Sam  Hooper,  wearing  tradi¬ 


tional  red  robes,  a  tricorne  hat 
and  a  powdei-ed  wig,  stepped  up 
to  shake  hands  with  the  ama¬ 
teur  sailor  who  had  set  sail 
from  Falmouth,  Mass.,  on  .June 
1.  All  shapes  and  sizes  of  ves¬ 
sels  blasted  their  horns  and 
sirens,  while  overhead  R.A.F. 
planes  dipped  in  salute  to  the 
Ohioan. 

Manry,  bronzed,  looking  fit 
and  sporting  an  immense  mus¬ 
tache,  joked  with  reporters, 
some  of  them  representing  his 
own  newspaper  in  Cleveland. 
Standing,  legs  shaking  after  78- 
days  of  pitching  and  tossing  on 
the  heaving  Atlantic,  Manry 
looked  amazed  and  bewildered 
that  his  journey  should  have 
produced  such  a  massive  recep¬ 
tion,  so  much  excitement. 

‘We’re  Proud  of  You’ 

Later  that  evening  he  held  a 
press  conference  at  which  he 
dealt  with  questions  in  calm 
modest  style.  Then  came  a 
trans-atlantic  telephone  call 
from  Thomas  Vail,  publisher 
and  editor  "of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
who  told  Manry:  “We  are  all 
very  proud  of  you.  Bob,  and  of 
the  modest  way  you  have  han¬ 
dled  yourself  throughout  this 
tremendous  adventure  ...  At 


GREETINGS  —  At  the  Customs 
Quay  in  Falmouth,  England, 
"Captain"  Manry  acknowledges  a 
noisy  welcome.  With  him  is  his 
wife  and  son,  Douglas;  daughter 
Robin  is  in  the  left  foreground  be¬ 
side  the  Mayor,  Sam  Hooper. 

the  present  time  you  are  better 
known  in  Ohio  than  President 
Johnson.” 

The  Plain  Dealer  gave  the 
Manry  voyage  extensive  cover¬ 
age.  His  landing  on  Tuesday 
occupied  almost  the  entire  front 
page,  there  have  been  editorial 
cartoons,  the  picture  section 
(once  edited  by  Manry  who  is 
also  an  expert  photographer) 
was  for  two  days  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  pictorial  coverage  of 
the  voyage,  and  columns  of  edi¬ 
torial  filed  daily  by  Plain  Dealer 
staff  writers  in  England  have 
kept  readers  informed  of  each 
and  every  stage  of  the  sailing 
epic.  Coverage  across  the  U.S. 
and  throughout  Europe,  has 
also  been  intensive. 

Business  .4dvisor 

Earlier  this  week,  another 
member  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
staff — Barry  Mullaney,  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  —  was 
flown  to  England  to  meet  Manry 
and  to  advise  him  on  “business 
matters.” 

Many  of  Manry’s  colleagues 


ROBERT  MANRY,  the  Cleveland 

Plain  Dealer  copy  editor,  a$  he 

appeared  on  arrival  in  England. 

— they  de.scribe  him  as  intro¬ 
spective,  .sensitive,  cautious,  pa¬ 
tient  and  modest — were  saying 
that  they  did  not  think  he  would 
like  the  “hero’s  welcome.”  Al¬ 
though  well-liked,  he  is  so  re- 
seiwed  that  few  of  his  fellow 
workers  feel  they  know  him 
well.  They  thought  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  with  a  friend  in  a 
much  bigger  boat  and  were  as¬ 
tonished  to  learn  that  Manry 
was  alone  in  a  13 -foot  craft. 

Reason  F«»r  Secrecy 

Manry  explained  by  letter 
that  he  had  kept  secret  full  de¬ 
tails  of  the  adventure  to  “es¬ 
cape  raised  eyebrows  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  amazement.” 

“I’m  not  out  to  set  a  record 
of  any  sort,”  Manry  wrote,  “I’m 
using  my  small  boat  simply  be¬ 
cause  she  is  the  boat  I  happen 
to  have,  and  I  have  faith  in  her 
ability  to  take  me  to  England.” 
His  wife,  the  only  one  in  whom 
he  confided  completely,  sharetl 
his  faith. 

The  Maniy  story  has  built  up 
gradually.  At  first  people  were 
shocked  and  concerned  for  his 
safety.  Many  thought  he  w’as 
a  bit  foolish  for  attempting 
such  a  trip.  Others  thought  he 
would  turn  back. 

This  week  it  was  known  that 
already  offers  for  exclusive 
stories  are  rolling  in.  There  is 
also  no  doubt  he  could  spend 
years  just  on  lecture  tours. 

A  big  chic  welcome  awaits 
Mani-y  in  Cleveland.  But  the 
feeling  among  those  who  know 
him  best  is  that  as  he  left  with¬ 
out  fanfare  he  would  prefer  to 
return  without  fanfare. 

As  his  wife  has  said.  Bob 
made  his  epic  voyage  for  per¬ 
sonal  reasons.  He  didn’t  want 
(to  next  page) 
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TINKERBELLE,  the  l3*/2-^oot  sloop  which  crossed  the  Atlantic,  pulls 
close  to  a  trawler  and  "Captain"  Robert  Manry  has  a  reunion  at  sea 
with  his  wife,  Virginia,  about  50  miles  from  his  goal. 


to  see  a  dream  pass  away.  He 
had  courage,  but  no  desire  to 
l)e  a  hero. 

Asked  why  he  made  the  trip 
he  told  reporters  in  England: 
“I  guess  I  would  have  to  lie  on 
a  psychoanalyst’s  couch  to  an¬ 
swer  that  one.”  But  Manry 
once  told  his  wife:  “There 
comes  a  time  that  one  must  de¬ 
cide,  of  one’s  dreams,  either  to 
risk  everything  to  achieve  them, 
or  sit  for  the  rest  of  one’s  life 
in  the  backyard.” 

An  indication  of  Manr>’’s 
confidence  in  his  project  was 
given  early  in  June  when  he 
wrote  to  Philip  W.  Porter,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
.saying:  “Don’t  worry.  I’ll  be 
back  at  work  at  5  o’clock  on 
Aug.  29.  By  the  time  you  get 
this  letter.  I’ll  be  in  my  little 
boat  in  the  Atlantic.” 

Mr.  Porter  recalled  this  week 
that  when  Manry  left  the  news¬ 
paper’s  copy  desk  for  his  vaca¬ 
tion  and  a  three  month  unpaid 
leave  of  absence,  no  one  in  the 
city  room  knew  that  he  was 
“going  to  go  it  alone.”  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  when  it  became 
known  what  Manry  was  doing, 
“we  put  him  back  on  the  pay¬ 
roll.  We  figured  he  could  make 
more  news  where  he  is  than  he 
could  here.” 

“He’s  the  kind  of  guy  who 
sits  quietly  without  talking 
much,”  Mr.  Porter  said,  “he 
writes  heads,  edits  copy  and 
dreams  about  his  boat.” 

Manry  was  described  as  es¬ 
pecially  careful  to  arrange  his 
pencils,  ruler  and  paste  pot 
neatly  before  beginning  work 
at  the  semi-circular  desk  with 


alxjut  a  dozen  other  copy  read¬ 
ers. 

A  colleague  said  that  as  a 
Journalist,  Manry  was  “A  solid, 
serious,  competent  type  of  op¬ 
erator.”  He  added:  “The  light 
or  off-l)eat  kind  of  headline¬ 
writing  is  not  his  forte.” 

It  is  likely  that  when  Manry 
gets  back  to  his  office  he  will 
have  an  extensive  picture-rec¬ 
ord  of  his  voyage  for  the  Plain 
Dealer.  It  is  understood  that  he 
has  been  taking  pictures  during 
the  crossing,  and  to  quote  Philip 
Porter:  “He’s  an  expert  pho¬ 
tographer.  The  Plain  Dealer’s 
Sunday  magazine  has  printed 
several  layouts  and  covers  by 
Mr.  Manry.” 

At  the  press  conference  in 
Falmouth,  Manry  was  asked  if 
he  intended  to  write  a  lx)ok.  His 
reply  supported  his  reputation 
for  modesty:  “Well,  I've  had 
offers,  but  this  u'as  really  rather 
a  dull  voyage.” 

• 

Copley  Weds  Mrs.  Hunt, 
Loiiistiine  Secretary 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
The  Copley  Press  Inc.  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt, 
his  longtime  .secretary,  were 
married  here  Aug.  16. 

The  Most  Rev.  Francis  J. 
Furey,  apostolic  administrator 
of  the  San  Diego  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Diocese,  performed  the  cer¬ 
emony  in  the  Bishop’s  residen¬ 
tial  chapel.  After  a  brief  honey¬ 
moon,  the  couple  will  live  at 
7007  Country  -Club  Road  in  La 
Jolla. 


New  Gravure 
Supplement 
For  Canada 

Toronto 

Southam  Press  Ltd.  and 
Toronto  Star  Ltd.  have  l)ecome 
equal  partners  in  a  company  to 
begin  publication  of  a  weekly 
magazine.  The  Canadian,  in  the 
week  ending  Saturday,  Nov.  13. 

It  will  be  a  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  with  circulation  of  more 
than  1,800,000  copies  in  the  eight 
Southam  newspapers  in  Ottawa, 
Hamilton,  North  Bay,  Winnipeg, 
Medicine  Hat,  Edmonton,  Cal¬ 
gary  and  Vancouver;  and  in  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  Toronto  Star 
and  Toronto  Star  Weekly. 

The  magazine  will  absorb 
Canadian  Weekly,  now  published 
by  the  Star,  Southam’s  Canadian 
Homes  magazine  will  appear  as 
a  separate  section  of  mid-month 
issues  of  the  Canadian,  and  also 
be  distributed  by  the  London 
Free  Press  and  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record. 

The  Canadian  will  be  a  fea¬ 
ture  and  picture  magazine 
printed  in  rotogravure  with 
color. 

Its  publisher  will  be  Ross 
Munro,  51,  for  the  last  six  years 
publisher  of  the  Winnipeg  Trib¬ 
une,  a  Southam  newspaper.  His 
successor  in  Winnipeg  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  as  a  vicepresident  will 
be  A.  R.  (Ron)  Williams,  also 
51,  assistant  publisher  of 
Southam’s  Vancouver  Province 
since  1959. 

Mr.  Munro  will  be  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southam-Star  Com¬ 
pany.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  in  1936,  Mr. 
Munro  was  a  war  correspondent 
from  1940  to  1945  and  later 
served  the  Canadian  Press  in 
Brussels  and  Ottawa  Ijefore  join¬ 
ing  Southam  News  Services  at 
Ottawa  in  1948. 

Mr.  Williams  went  to  the 
Providence  in  1959  from  A.  V. 
Roe  Canada  Ltd.,  now  Hawker 
Siddeley  Canada  Ltd.,  where  he 
was  assistant  to  the  president. 
Earlier  he  was  on  the  editorial 
staffs  of  the  old  Toronto  Globe, 
Toronto  Star  and  Financial 
Post.  He  was  an  RCAF  naviga¬ 
tor  during  the  war, 

M.  E.  and  Art  Director 

Harry  Bruce  has  l)een  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  and 
Gene  Aliman  art  director  of 
the  Canadian.  Mr.  Bruce,  31,  is 
a  graduate  of  Mount  Allison 
University  and  did  post  grad¬ 
uate  work,  on  a  Beaverbrook 
scholarship,  at  the  Ix)ndon 
School  of  Economics.  He  worked 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Ottawa 
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Journal  for  five  years,  and  as 
reporter  specializing  in  munici¬ 
pal  affairs  for  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  .Mail. 

In  1961  he  joined  Maclean’s 
magazine  as  an  assistant  editor. 
He  wrote  articles  and  edited 
the  magazine’s  reports  and  re¬ 
views  sections.  For  the  past 
year  he  has  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Saturday  Night  maga¬ 
zine. 

Gene  Aliman,  46,  brings  to 
the  new  publication  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  both  newspaper  and 
magazine  design.  In  the  late 
forties  he  was  art  director  of 
New  Liberty  and  Mayfair  mag¬ 
azines  and,  from  1950  to  1962, 
was  art  director  of  Maclean’s. 
Since  1962,  he  has  been  with  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  as  de¬ 
sign  editor  and  was  responsible 
for  the  re-design  of  that  news¬ 
paper. 

• 

Newspaper  Aj»ency 
Appoints  Executives 

Honolulu 

New  appointments  for  James 
W.  Morgan,  John  J.  O’Grady 
and  Thomas  W.  O.  Lum  have 
Ijeen  announced  by  Carl  J.  Bar- 
rea,  advertising  director  for 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency, 
which  serves  for  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bidletin  and  the  Sunday  Star- 
Bulletin  &  Advertiser. 

Mr,  Morgan,  former  retail 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Star-Bulletin  and  retail  sales 
manager  for  HNA,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  working  ffirectly 
under  the  advertising  director. 

Mr.  O’Grady,  former  retail 
salesman,  has  l)een  appointed 
supervisor  of  the  New  Business 
Department. 

Mr.  Lum,  former  supervisor 
of  the  New  Business  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  moved  in  as  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Agency’s  Dis¬ 
patch  Department. 

• 

Mrs.  Milton  D.  Ochs 
Of  Cliattanoo^a  Dies 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Milton  Barlow  Ochs,  97, 
died  here  Aug.  13.  The  former 
Fanny  Van  Dyke,  she  was  the 
wife  of  Milton  B.  Ochs,  who 
was  managing  editor  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times.  He  died  in  1955. 

Her  grandson,  Martin  Ochs, 
is  editor  of  the  Times.  A  son, 
Maj.  Aloph  Shelby  Ochs,  of 
Chattanooga,  is  a  former  man¬ 
aging  eclitor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times.  Mrs.  Ochs 
was  the  aunt  of  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  the  great-aunt  of  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  its  publisher 
and  president. 
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Owens  Buys 
Fourth  Daily 
In  California 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  sale  of  the  Berkeley 
Gazette  to  Owens  Publications 
Inc.,  was  announced  this  week 
by  Georpe  B.  Dunscomb,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  88-year-old  daily. 

The  purchase  gives  the  or¬ 
ganization  founded  by  Leo  E. 
Owens,  board  chairman  and  for¬ 
mer  Texas  and  Minnesota  pub¬ 
lisher,  its  fourth  daily  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  move  also  extends  the 
scope  of  OPI  operations  on  the 
East  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
Warren  Brown,  president  of  the 
newspaper  group  and  publisher 
of  two  of  its  dailies,  told  E&P. 

There  the  Richmond  Independ¬ 
ent,  34,962;  the  Concord  Tran¬ 
script,  11,385,  and  the  Gazette, 
13,605,  plus  affiliated  weeklies 
will  provide  a  combinetl  distri¬ 
bution  of  189,000,  Mr.  Brown 
said. 

The  Gazette  has  l)een  o\\'ne<l 
and  operated  by  Dunscomb 
family  members  since  1915 
when  Charles  E.  Dunscomb 
purchased  full  ownership  from 
Friend  W.  Richardson,  former 
California  governor.  He  had 
acquired  an  interest  in  the  pa¬ 
per  in  1902. 

George  Dunscomb,  publisher 
since  July,  1939,  is  a  nephew  of 
the  former  publisher  and  the 
son  of  George  E.  Dunscomb, 
long  publisher  of  the  Windsor 
(Ill.)  Gazette.  His  grandfather 
founded  the  Sullivan  (Ill.) 
Moultrie  County  News. 

Mr.  Owens  entered  California 
publishing  with  his  1946  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Independent,  pub¬ 
lished  for  35  years  in  Richmond 
by  Jack  Galvin.  He  sold  his 
three  Texas  Rio  Grande  Valley 
newspapers  to  the  R.  C.  Holies 
Freedom  Newspapers  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1951  and  bought  the 
Whittier  Daily  News  (17,941) 
three  years  later.  OPI  acquired 
the  Transcript  in  1961. 

Mr.  Owens  still  holds  an  in¬ 
terest  in  Northwest  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  publishing  the  Ridder 
Newspapers  in  St.  Paul  and 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.  This  holding  stems  from 
his  1929  action  in  joining  with 
the  Ridders  in  the  purchase  of 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press.  He  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  these  two  papers  and 
later  was  president  of  North¬ 
west. 

Mr.  Bro\^'n,  publisher  of  both 
the  Independent  and  the  Tran- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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2  Young  Men  on  New  Team 
Buying  Suburban  Papers 


Chicago 

Two  men  in  their  20’s  from 
journalism  families  are  team¬ 
ing  up  to  publish  the  Chicago 
Daily  Calumet,  five  affiliated 
Journal  newspapers  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  and  a  weekly  Shopper. 

When  the  transaction  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  October,  James  A. 
Linen  IV  of  Chicago  will  be 
president  and  publisher  and 
Jameson  G.  Campaigne  Jr.  of 
Chicago  will  lie  editor-in-chief. 

Norris  J.  Nelson,  pi*esident 
of  Calumet  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  present  publisher,  will 
step  up  to  the  post  of  chairman 
of  the  new  board  of  directors. 
The  new  team  is  purchasing  a 
controlling  intei-est  in  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  84-year-old  Daily  Calu¬ 
met  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
13,000  in  the  Calumet  Harbor 
region  of  South  East  Chicago. 

In  addition  are  the  five  Jour¬ 
nal  newspapers,  located  in  Cal¬ 
umet  City,  Ill.,  Lansing,  Ill., 
Munster,  Ind.,  Highland,  Ind., 
and  Griffith,  Ind. 

Also  included  is  the  South 
Suburban  Advertiser,  a  weekly 
shopper  of  53,000  circulation  in 
Chicago’s  Southwest  suburbs. 

Mr.  Linen,  27,  is  a  graduate 
of  Yale  University,  and  was 
formerly  an  executive  trainee 
at  Field  Enterprises  Newspaper 
Division,  publishers  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

Before  coming  to  Chicago, 
Mr.  Linen  ser\'ed  two  years  as 
an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He 
is  the  son  of  James  A.  Linen 
III,  president  of  Time  Inc.,  and 
the  nephew  of  Governor  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Scranton  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  is  married  and  the 
father  of  two  boys. 

Mr.  Campaigne  Jr.,  25,  is  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College, 


and  was  formerly  assistant  to 
the  circulation  director  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  -  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Trade  Division  of  the  Henry 
Ri'gnery'  Co.,  Chicago  l>ook  pub¬ 
lishers.  His  father  is  the  editor 
of  the  Itidianapolis  Star. 

Neither  member  of  the  new 
young  management  team  would 
say  how  much  of  an  investment 
they  had  made.  Mr.  Nelson  .said 
he  would  retain  “a  substantial 
interest  in  the  company”  but  he 
will  not  be  active  in  its  manage¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Linen  said  he  hoped  to 
establish  a  single  advertising 
rate  covering  most  categories  of 
national  and  retail  advertising 
“to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
advertising  rates  which  I  don’t 
feel  there  is  any  justification 
for.” 

“Establishment  of  two  new 
shopping  centers  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  the  next  year  at 
Calumet  City  and  Harvey,  Ill., 
encourages  us  to  lielieve  we  will 
be  able  to  increase  the  size  of 
our  newspapers,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Linen  said  it  was  hoped 
the  circulation  of  the  Daily 
Calumet  from  the  present  13,- 
000,  about  85  percent  of  it  home 
delivered,  could  be  built  up. 

All  of  the  jiapers  in  the  group 
are  printed  on  offset  presses. 

• 

Editor  Appointed 

Cadillac,  Mich. 

New  appointments  at  the 
Cadillac  Evening  News  include 
Peter  B.  Mohn  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Anderson 
as  city  editor.  Mr.  Mohn  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Nor¬ 
walk  (0.)  Reflector.  Mrs.  An¬ 
derson  has  been  on  the  News 
staff  for  seven  years. 


Nominations 
Invited  for 
Press  Award 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion  will  again  offer  the  World 
Press  Achievement  Award  in 
1966.  A  brochure  describing  the 
program  is  lieing  mailed  this 
week  to  4,000  newspapers  and 
newspaper  associations  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

The  Award  is  presented  to 
the  newspapers  “whose  edi¬ 
torial  excellence,  enterprise, 
courage,  independence  and  in¬ 
tegrity  have  contributed  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  economic,  social, 
cultural  and  i>olitical  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  citizens  of  their 
countries.” 

The  1965  winning  newspaper 
was  the  Yeni  Adana,  a  2,500- 
circulation  daily,  published  in 
Turkey. 

The  World  Press  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award,  the  announcement 
notes,  “is  offered  to  one  or  more 
newspapers  in  recognition  of 
distinguished  service  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  countries 
and  their  citizens  over  a  con¬ 
tinuing  period”  and  “in  light 
of  their  use  of  the  total  re¬ 
sources  at  their  disposal.” 

The  Award  consists  of  a  gold 
medallion  to  be  presented  at 
ANPA’s  80th  annual  convention 
in  New  York  City  next  April 
27,  and  a  two-week  trip  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for 
the  publisher  or  editor  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Award  and  participate 
in  a  tour  of  representative 
cities.  Deadline  for  receipt  of 
entries  at  AN  PA  Foundation 
headquarters  at  750  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  is  Dec.  31. 

The  Award  winner  will  be 
recommended  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  ANPA  Foundation  by  an 
Advisory  Board,  composed  of 
representatives  of  leading  in¬ 
ternational  journalism  organi¬ 
zations,  on  the  basis  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  criteria: 

“The  newspaper  has  a  con¬ 
sistent  record  of  public  service 
in  diligently  pursuing  the  truth 
and  publishing  the  news  which 
its  readers  need  to  know  as  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens. 

“The  newspaper  offers  a  bal¬ 
anced  presentation  of  the  news. 

“Through  its  news  presenta¬ 
tion  and  its  editorial  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  news  the  news- 
liaper  has  contributed  material¬ 
ly  to  the  social,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  advancement 
of  its  country’s  citizens.” 

The  Trustees  reserve  the 
right  not  to  make  an  Award, 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Damon  Runyon  Fund 
Raises  $25,000,000 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  memorial  for  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  founded  by  a  newspaper¬ 
man  and  now  headed  by  a  news¬ 
paperman,  has  raised  $25,000,- 
i  000  in  19  years  to  fight  the  dis¬ 
ease  that  took  the  life  of  the 
memorialized  newspaperman. 

The  memorial  is  the  Damon 
;  Runyon  Memorial  Fund  for 
Cancer  Research  Inc.  The 
:  founder  and  treasurer  is  Walter 
Winchell,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  columnist.  The  president 
is  Dan  Parker,  sports  editor  of 
the  late  New  York  Mirror  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Winchell  and 
Mr.  Parker  were  close  friends 
of  the  late  Damon  Runyon, 
newspaperman  and  author. 

Many  newspapers  and  many 
newspapermen  have  contributed 
publicity  and  money  to  help  at¬ 
tain  the  unprecedented  and  un¬ 
foreseen  success  of  the  cancer 
research  program. 

Winchell’s  Work 

None  has  given  so  freely  and 
fondly  as  Walter  Winchell,  who 
for  the  first  14  years  of  the  life 
of  the  organization  personally 
paid  all  of  its  operating  ex¬ 
penses  so  that  every  collected 
dollar  could  be  spent  in  actual 
research. 

Mr.  Winchell  originated  the 
idea  of  the  memorial  Dec.  15, 
1946,  appealing  in  his  column 
and  in  the  radio  program  he 
had  then  for  contributions  in 
these  words: 

“Some  of  his  friends  and 
newspaper  colleagues  think  that 
this  would  be  an  appropriate 
way  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Damon  Runyon.  In  his  final 
agonizing  years,  Mr.  Runyon 
found  the  time  to  help  collect 
funds  to  help  these  great  doc¬ 
tors  and  scientists  carry  on 
their  noble  work. 

“Will  you  please,  if  you  en- 
*  joyed  Damon’s  genius  in  the 
papers,  magazines,  books,  and 
on  the  screen,  contribute  a  little 
or  a  lot,  a  dime  or  a  dollar,  to 
get  the  Damon  Runyon  Memo¬ 
rial  started? 

“I  already  have  a  starting 
check  of  $5,000.  Send  it  to  me, 
please,  or  your  favorite  colum¬ 
nist  ...  it  doesn’t  matter  .  .  . 
in  any  city  ...  on  any  paper 
in  New  York  or  your  favorite 
sports  writer  or  newspaper  and 
I  they  will  send  it  along  for  the 
Runyon  Memorial  Fund.” 

Newspapers  did  relay  read¬ 
ers’  and  hearers’  contributions 


until  today  more  than  $20,600,- 
000  already  actually  has  been 
expended  in  cancer  research  and 
large  funds  are  on  hand  and  in 
prospect  for  maintaining  and 
expanding  the  program  of  re¬ 
search  aid. 

The  organization  conducts  no 
solicitation  or  campaign  for 
funds.  Much  of  its  income  now 
is  derived  from  bequests  in 
Avills  (a  Florida  man  left  the 
organization  $1,800,000  this 
year).  The  income  this  year  has 
been  the  highest  yet  attained 
and  may  go  over  $3,000,000. 

The  Newspaper  Reporters 
Association  of  New  York  City 
makes  an  annual  donation  rais¬ 
ed  at  its  Byline  Ball  and  there 
are  contributions  from  the 
Tournament  of  Champions 
(golf)  at  Las  Vegas.  A  Staten 
Island  pigeon  club  donated 
$2,000  raised  at  a  pigeon  race 
this  spring.  Sports  columnist 
Jimmy  Cannon  raises  a  contri¬ 
bution  each  year.  Milton  Berle’s 
first  telethon  years  ago  was  for 
the  fund. 

New  Home 

The  Memorial  Fund  has  just 
moved  into  a  commodious  five- 
story  town  mansion  (33  W. 
56th  St.,  New  York  19)  com¬ 
plete  with  crystal  chandeliers, 
gilt-framed  mirrors,  parquet 
floors,  ornate  moldings  and 
marble  mantles.  The  building 
was  a  gpft  from  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  CBS  president,  and 
E.  M.  Simon,  a  real  estate 
broker.  Offices  are  leased  to 
John  C.  Daly,  broadcaster  who 
is  a  director  of  the  Fund,  and 
to  others. 

Incidentally,  Damon  Runyon 
used  to  visit  the  building  when 
it  had  been  transformed  from 
a  broker’s  mansion  into  a  speak¬ 
easy  during  Prohibition.  Alice 
Fleming  writes  in  Pictorial  Liv¬ 
ing,  the  New  York  Joumal- 
Ameriran’s  weekly  magazine: 

“The  sedate  residence,  a  per¬ 
fect  facade  for  a  speakeasy,  was 
leased  by  a  team  of  bootleg  bar¬ 
ons  named  Owney  Madden  and 
‘Big  Frenchy’  De  Mange,  who 
transformed  it  into  the  Club 
Napoleon.  Sherman  Billingsley 
and  Texas  Guinan’s  brother 
Tommy  were  co-managers  of 
the  place  and  an  affable  strong 
man  named  Toots  Shor  was 
hired  as  bouncer.  Shor  recalls 
the  place  as  one  of  the  most 
glamorous  of  the  city’s  speaks.” 


The  Club  Napoleon  was  re¬ 
placed  by  another  speakeasy, 
the  Casa  Blanca,  whose  pro¬ 
prietor,  Larry  Fay,  was  shot 
and  killed  in  the  foyer  by  a 
disgruntled  doorman.  After¬ 
wards,  the  handsome  building 
was  the  home  of  a  luxurious 
restaurant.  Place  Elegante,  for 
a  few  years. 

Busy  unices 

Today,  electric  typewriters 
and  calculating  machines  whir 
in  the  offices  outside  President 
Dan  Parker’s  sanctum,  where 
he  works  daily  in  part  of  the  old 
ballroom  of  the  mansion.  The 
office  staff  is  headed  by  Miss 
Dorothy  C.  Moore,  assistant 
secretary,  and  the  medical  ad¬ 
visor  is  Dr.  Miguel  G.  Elias, 
also  executive  vicepresident. 
Other  officers  are  Mr.  Winchell, 
treasurer,  and  Arthur  Godfrey, 
secretary. 

One  of  the  directors,  Louis  R. 
Lurie,  a  philanthropist  of  San 
Francisco,  was  a  newsboy  at  the 
age  of  six  and  he’s  still  a  news¬ 
paper  buff  today. 

The  organization  has  given 
1,644  cancer  research  grants 
and  554  fellowships  to  390  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  50  states.  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  29  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

Bequests  number  1,043  with 
the  Fund  receiving  $9,007,000. 
Memorial  contributions,  sale  of 
Christmas  cards,  sale  of  theatre 
tickets,  sports  events  and  movie 
openings  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Damon  Runyon  Fund  Ladies 
Auxiliary  helped  to  raise  the 
$25,000,000  that  aids  science 
and  memorializes  a  popular 
newspaperman. 


DAMON  &  PYTHIAS— The  late 
Damon  Runyon  (left)  chats  with 
his  close  friend,  Dan  Parker,  now 
president  of  the  Damon  Runyon 
Memorial  Fund  for  Cancer  Re¬ 
search. 


Weekly  Dangles  Bait 
In  Daily’s  Promotion 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Vancouver  Sun’s  annual 
Salmon  Derby  which  attracts 
■some  10,000  fishermen  to  the 
Pacific  tributaries  received  a 
helping  hand  from  the  9,000- 
circulation  weekly  Richmond 
Review  this  year. 

The  daily’s  promotional  plum 
is  staged  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,000.  The  Review  joined  in 
with  an  offer  of  $335  in  cash 
prizes  for  readers  in  its  circu¬ 
lation  zone  only. 

Sells  Page  of  Ads,  Too 

The  weekly  sold  a  page  of 
advertising  on  the  strength  of 
the  Sun’s  fishing  classic.  The 
Review  also  tied  in  to  the  event 
by  getting  the  local  Rod  and 
Gun  club  to  supervise  the  weigh- 
in. 

Richmond  sportsmen  snapped 
at  the  bait,  the  Review  reports. 
A  record  number  of  local  fisher¬ 
men  propose  Aug.  22  to  join  in 
the  thousands  from  all  over 
British  Columbia  to  compete  for 
prizes  that  were  exclusively 
their  own. 

The  man  instrumental  in  the 
success  of  the  Sun’s  featured 
promotion  was  that  paper’s  for¬ 
mer  circulation  manager,  Herb¬ 
ert  Gates,  now  publisher  of  the 
Review.  (E&P,  July  31,  pg.  3). 
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Candidates  to  Ask 
Public  Service  Rate 


Voluntary  equalization  of 
political  and  commercial  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rates  is  asked 
in  a  resolution  filed  this  week  in 
the  New  York  City  Council  by 
Manhattan  Councilmen  Robert 
A.  Low  (Democrat-Liberal)  and 
Richard  S.  Aldrich  (Republi¬ 
can).  They  said  five  states  pro¬ 
hibit  newspapers  from  charg¬ 
ing  political  candidates  and 
committees  more  than  commer¬ 
cial  advertisers.  New  York 
State  has  no  equal  rate  law. 

Citing  rate  disparities,  the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution 
stated : 

“By  voluntarily  ending  the 
practice  of  advertising  rate- 
discrimination  against  office 
seekers,  New  York’s  publishers 
would  perform  an  important 
public  ser\dce  and  set  a  pattern 
for  the  nation’s  press. 

NcighburlitMNl  (x>ntesls 

“Candidates  in  so-called  ‘little 
fights’  could  be  expected  to  make 
greater  use  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  space  to  reach  voters 
in  their  distidcts.  Certainly,  the 
broader  the  communications  op¬ 
portunities  for  all  candidates, 
the  better  qualified  the  electorate 
will  become. 

“Publishers  would  also  elim¬ 
inate  a  definite  handicap  in  ef¬ 
forts  to  increase  revenue  to  help 
offset  rising  publishing  costs.” 

Newspaper  circulation  value, 
the  Councilmen  asserted,  is  out 
of  line  with  rates  candidates 
pay.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
majority  of  political  contests  are 
neighborhood  in  scope. 

“Newspapers,”  they  said,  “of¬ 
fer  neighborhood  advertisers 
comparatively  low  rates  based 
on  low  circulation  value,  but 
candidates  in  the  same  limited 
areas  often  pay  national  rates 
and  sometimes  more.” 

The  Councilmen  noted  that  a 
recent  survey  of  100  newspapers 
across  the  country  by  Murray 
Gelman,  an  advertising  man  who 
has  served  as  consultant  in  New 
York  political  races,  pointed  up 
the  following  conditions: 

•  48%  charge  more  for  politi¬ 
cal  than  national  advertising 

•40%  charge  candidates  na¬ 
tional  rates 

•  8%  charge  less  than  nation¬ 
al  but  more  than  local  rates 

•  2%  charge  all  advertisers 
the  same  rates 

•  2%  charge  candidates  less 
than  local  rates 

•  94%  make  no  rate  distinc¬ 
tion  between  candidates  seeking 
national,  state,  local  and  non- 
salaried  party  offices 


•  28%  do  not  extend  adver¬ 
tising  credit  to  candidates 

(ktmparalive  Rales 

Mr.  Gelman  compiled  com¬ 
parative  neighborhood  restau¬ 
rant,  national  and  political  line 
rates  charged  by  six  New  York 
dailies  as  follows: 


Restau¬ 

Pol  it  i- 

rant 

National 

cal 

Herald  Tribune 

$1.00 

$1.67 

$1.67 

JournaUAmerican 

News 

1.07 

2.00 

2.00 

( Manhattan  only) 

2.1.’! 

2.40 

2.40 

Post 

1.5.5 

1.96 

2.10 

Times 

1.76 

2.60 

2.50 

World-Telegram 

1.65 

1.90 

1.90 

In  community  weeklies, 
termed  by  the  Councilmen  “es¬ 
sential”  for  all  Congressional 
candidates  and  most  state, 
municipal  and  party  office 
seekers,  the  differential  varies 
from  114%  above  local  rates  in 
the  Chelsea-Clinton  News  to 
100%  more  in  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage’s  two  weeklies,  the  Villager 
and  the  Village  Voice,  and  to 
50%  more  in  Manhattan  East. 

Most  weeklies,  the  Council- 
men  said,  charge  candidates  an 
average  of  50%  over  local  rates. 
One  community  monthly,  the 
Murray  Hill  News,  charges  all 
advertisers  a  standard  rate;  this 
jiaper,  however,  imposes  a  $10 
surcharge  on  political  advertise¬ 
ments. 

The  resolution’s  sponsors  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  rate 
changes  would  be  made  prior  to 
the  city’s  primarj'  election.  Sept. 
14.  The  next  meeting  of  the  City 
Council  is  scheduled  in  the 
coming  week  and  the  councilmen 
said  they  hoped  it  would  debate 
their  proposal  then. 

Newspaper  executives  W’ere 
inclined  to  withhold  comment  on 
the  matter,  except  to  point  out 
that  it  has  been  customary  to 
charge  premium  rates  for  poli¬ 
tical  advertising  because  it  is 
occasional,  often  one-time  busi¬ 
ness,  whereas  retailers  earn  a 
lower  late  by  freciuency  and 
regularity  of  schedules. 

Mr.  Gelman  remarked  that 
the  metropolitan  dailies  were 
“mature”  in  their  policy  of  ex¬ 
tending  credit  to  responsible 
candidates  and  parties.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  the  smaller  papers 
require  cash  w’ith  order  for  poli¬ 
tical  copy. 

• 

Joins  Station  Staff 

Cleveland 

Russell  Hanna,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Athens  (O.)  Mes¬ 
senger,  has  joined  the  public 
relations  department  of  WKYC- 
tv,  the  NBC  affiliate  here. 


immediate  releases 


Fi-esh  from  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  years  in  history,  Foid, 
which  invested  $175,090,000  in  advertising  and  promotion  last 
year,  kicks  off  new  model  introductions  Sept.  1  with  the  all-new 
Bronco. 

E.  F.  Laux,  new'ly  promoted  to  vicepresident-marketing  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  said  the  Bronco  was  one  of  44  Ford  and  18 
Lincoln-Mercury  models  that  will  be  introduced  this  fall.  It  is  a 
four-wheel  drive  “modernized  and  comfortable  pleasure  and  truck 
combination”,  he  said.  The  appeal  is  to  a  “much  smaller  segment” 
than  the  Mustang,  which  was  introduced  in  April  1904.  In  the 
fir.st  year  418,812  were  sold.  The  Bronco  will  have  its  own  distinc¬ 
tive  campaign,  handled  by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  Mr.  Luux 
said  dealers  invest  from  $7  to  $20  a  car  in  local  advertising.  He 
also  said  he  understood  the  dealers  were  continuing  to  press  for 
local  rates. 

Newspaper  ads  include  both  ROP  color  and  black  and  white. 
Mr.  Laux  was  not  sure  whether  SpectaColor  or  Hi  Fi  was  on  the 
.sche<lule. 

“We  feel  very  strongly  about  the  part  newspapers  play  in 
selling  our  automohile.s,”  Mr.  Laux  said.  “It  is  a  main  element  in 
our  total  program.  After  the  fall  opening,  when  tv  gets  a  little 
extra  break  because  of  the  football  sponsorship,  new’spapers  \vill 
have  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  promotion. 

★  ★  ★ 

MARSCHALK  APPOINTS  DIR.  OF  MEDIA 
OPERATIONS 

The  Marschalk  Company  has  appointed  Henry  Hayes  to  the 
position  of  director  of  media  operations.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  and  supervising  all  media  activities  in  all 
Mai-schalk  offices  from  the  agency’s  headquarters  in  Newr  York. 
Mr.  Hayes,  who  was  media  planning  director  in  the  New  York 
office’s  marketing  group,  came  to  New’  York  in  May  1964,  from 
the  Atlanta  office  of  Marschalk.  He  started  his  business  career  as 
an  advertising  salesman  with  the  Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily  Joaryml 
in  1951.  His  association  w’ith  Marechalk  started  in  1958. 

★  ★  ★ 

LKJUOR  AD  SUPPLEMENT  IN  30  PAPERS 

Southern  Comfort  Corporation  of  St.  Louis  has  scheduled  an 
8-page,  tabloid,  gravure  supplement  in  more  than  30  newspapers 
this  Nov.,  J.  C.  Laflin,  advertising  director  reported  this  week. 
Mr.  Laflin  said  up  until  two  years  ago  the  supplements,  featur¬ 
ing  recipes  foi-  concocting  various  alcoholic  drinks,  were  carried 
exclusively  by  magazines.  The  Milwaukee  Jfrumal,  he  said,  mads 
a  sales  piesentation  suggesting  new’spapers  be  considered  and 
last  year  supplements  were  placed  in  a  few  newspapers  during 
the  spring  and  again  in  the  fall.  Mr.  Laflin  said  SC’s  commis 
sionable  billings  for  1965  will  be  over  $1  million  or  about  25% 
more  than  1964.  He  said  newspapers  will  account  for  nearly 
50%  of  the  billings  or  about  $400,000  more  than  what  was 
invested  last  year  in  the  medium. 


Group  to  Establish 
Historical  Priiitshop 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Secretary  of  State  Ted  W. 
Brow’n  has  issued  a  non-profit 
corporation  charter  to  a  group 
which  plans  the  establishment 
of  a  museum  bearing  the  name 
of  the  publisher  of  Ohio’s  first 
new’spaper,  printed  175  years 
ago,  and  concerned  w’ith  histo¬ 
rical  collections  pertaining  to 
printing,  paper  making  and 
typography. 

The  William  Maxwell  Histo¬ 
rical  Printship  i-eceived  the 
charter  with  the  follow’ing  as 
incorporators:  John  G.  Win- 


ham,  Yellow  Springs;  V.  Kirk  I 
Wiles,  Dayton,  and  August  I 
Brunsman,  Daj’ton.  I 

The  group  plans  to  locate  ■ 
the  museum,  a  library  and 
hobby-craft  experimental  center 
in  Dayton. 

William  Maxwell  published 
the  Centinel  of  the  Northwest  j 
Territory  in  Cincinnati  and  I 
later  moved  his  printshop  to 
Greene  County,  in  the  Xenia- 
Dayton  area.  Volume  1,  No.  1 
of  the  Centinel  was  issued  No¬ 
vember  9,  1793  and  recently  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association  | 
announced  the  sesquicentennial 
would  be  obsereed  in  Ohio  in 
1968.  i 


tei’s,  Dayton;  Robert  W.  Old-  1968. 
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Facts  in  Computer  Help  Media  Buyers 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


The  media  computer  system 
ia  being  re-programmed  at 
Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York, 
as  the  agency  changes  over 
fiom  its  five-year-old  Univac 
to  a  new  Burroughs  B5500. 

Included  among  the  40  sys¬ 
tems  and  260  programs  involved 
aio  newspaper  systems,  which, 
ai  cording  to  Warren  Bahr,  sen¬ 
ior  vicepresident  and  director 
of  media  relations  and  plan¬ 
ning,  store  facts  covering  2,000 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
and  3,000  weeklies. 


Oakland-San  Jose 

Oakland,  Calif. 

“Innerbay  Empire”  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  winning  name  for 
the  market  area  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune  and  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury-News,  now'  embarked  in 
joint  national  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  three-county  North¬ 
ern  California  region. 

Richard  E.  Meade  of  Richard 


GOOD  NEWS— Roy  Abernethy, 
left,  president  of  American  Mo¬ 
tors,  is  greeted  by  Richard  M. 
Davies  of  the  Branham  Company 
during  a  Rambler  dealer  ‘66  pre¬ 
view  in  Chicago.  Abernethy  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  a  big  ad¬ 
vertising  push  for  Rambler. 


A  system,  formerly  known  as 
ROPE,  Run  -  of  -  Paper  -  Esti- 
matoi',  may  lie  renamed  as  a 
result  of  the  revisions,  Joseph 
St.  George,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  data  and  systems, 
said. 


‘Innerbay  Empire’ 

E.  Meade  Advertising,  San  Jose, 
received  the  $2500  first  prize  in 
the  newspapers’  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  conte.st,  “Name  the 
Market  and  Win  a  Fortune  in 
the  West.”  There  were  1,200 
entries. 

Judges  decided  that  Innerbay 
Empire  appropriately  pinpoints 
the  counties  of  Alameda,  Contra 
Costa  and  Santa  Clara  and  their 
importance  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area’s  nine-county  complex. 

The  cash  award  was  made  by 
the  national  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  the  newspapers,  Virgil 
Dion,  Tribune,  and  Robert  C. 
Williams,  M-N. 


Four  markets  are  being  used 
this  month  to  introduce  orange, 
cherry,  lemon  and  wintergreen 
flavored  Turns,  a  stomach  rem¬ 
edy  tablet  made  by  the  Lewis- 
Howe  Company  of  St.  Louis. 

The  markets  being  used  by 
McCann-Erickson,  Chicago — the 
agency  for  Turns  until  Leo 
Burnett  takes  over  on  Oct.  12 — 
are  Muncie,  Ind.,  Indianapolis, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  and  Omaha, 
Nebr, 

In  Muncie,  sample  packages 
of  the  flavored  Turns  were 
home-delivered  by  the  Sunday 


Mr.  Bahr  anticipates  addi¬ 
tional  research  data  will  be  add¬ 
ed  to  newspaper  circulation  and 
rate  facts  now  programmed. 

“Then  the  systems  could  be 
of  even  greater  help  than  they 
have  been  in  the  i)ast  in  the 
planning  functions  of  the  media 
department,”  Mr.  Bahr  said. 
“But,  as  always,  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  will  continue  to  play  the 
major  role  in  ,  making  media 
choices.” 

169  ill  Media 

Mr.  Bahr  heads  a  media  de¬ 
partment  that  has  169  person¬ 
nel.  Under  his  supervision,  the 
department  was  aligned  into 
three  main  divisions. 

1 —  Media  Planning,  under 
Joseph  Ostrow,  director,  who 
has  closest  contact  with  the 
computer  operations  handled  by 
the  data  and  sy.stems  depart¬ 
ment.  The  media  department  is 
“one  of  the  biggest  of  the  com¬ 
puter’s  customers,”  .Mr.  Bahr 
said. 

2 —  Media  Relatioyes,  directeil 
by  vicepresident  Richard  An¬ 
derson,  which  furnishes  “media 
thinking  in  the  area  of  impact, 
such  as  editorial  compatibility, 
ideas  for  new  uses  of  media, 
and  trends  in  media  costs  and 
values.  This  division  is  further 
broken  down  into  four  super¬ 
visory  groups  for  magazines, 
broadcast  (tv  and  radio), 
newspapers,  and  outdoor. 

Henry  .Sparks  Retires 

Due  to  the  retirement  Aug.  6 
of  Henry  Sparks,  supervisor  of 
newspapers,  the  plan  is  to  com¬ 
bine  newspapers  and  magazines 
under  a  supervisor  of  print, 
who  will  be  James  Horton.  He 


Star  on  Aug.  8  after  a  half¬ 
page  four-color  ROP  ad  ran  the 
previous  Sunday. 

Each  copy  of  the  Aug.  8 
paper  contained  a  sample  roll 
of  four  flavored  tablets  attached 
to  a  heavy  stock  folder  printed 
with  four-colors.  The  sample 
was  wrapped  in  a  cellophane 
package  with  a  special  mail- 
back  postcard  for  users  to  ex¬ 
press  their  opinions  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  idea  to  the  company.  The 
package  containing  these  two 
items  was  stapled  to  the  inside 
pages  of  the  folded  insert. 


Warren  Bahr 


will  have  other  men  under  him 
with  direct  responsibilities  in 
the  fields  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  Mr.  Anderson  said. 

'i—The  Buying  Groups,  which 
Mr.  Bahr  described  as  “the 
heart  of  the  business.”  They  are 
headed  by  media  group  super¬ 
visors  and  are  comprised  of  the 
buyers  assigned  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  account. 

Mr.  Bahr  described  the  top 
people  in  this  division  as  “finan¬ 
cial  advisers  to  clients  regard¬ 
ing  media  planning.” 

“Their  work  includes  justi¬ 
fication,  documentation  and  ex¬ 
ecution  of  all  advertising  ex- 
Iienditures  for  the  products  as¬ 
signed  to  them,”  he  said.  “What 
they  do  has  become  increasingly 
complex  due  to  the  fragmenta¬ 
tion,  .segmentation  and  multipli¬ 
cation  of  the  media  employed.” 

Under  product  considerations, 
according  to  Mr.  Bahr,  an¬ 
swers  must  1)6  found  to  such 
questions  as:  Who  needs  it? 
Who  uses  it?  Where  do  they 
live?  How  often  it  is  consumed? 
How  is  it  priced?  What  are  its 
competitors?  Is  the  market  ris¬ 
ing,  falling  or  static?  What 
share  of  the  market  does  it  now 
enjoy?  How  do  sales  forces  of 
{Continued  on  page  18) 


Muncie  is  the  only  market 
where  newspapers  are  being 
used  to  carry  the  sample  insert. 
In  the  other  markets,  ads  are 
appearing  in  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  and  spot  television.  The 
campaign  is  set  to  run  13  weeks. 

For  the  Mimcie  papers,  this 
is  the  third  company  to  employ 
the  home  sample  facility  de¬ 
veloped  a  year  ago.  Other  prod¬ 
ucts  to  sample  in  this  manner 
were  3-M  Company’s  Scotch- 
Brite  scouring  pad  and  Sunbeam 
Corporation’s  coffee  pot  cleaner. 
Both  were  new  products. 


$2500  AWARD  for  the  name  "Innerbay  Empire"  he  applied  to  the 
Oakland  and  San  Jose  market  goes  to  Richard  E.  Meade,  of  Richard  E. 
Meade  Advertising,  in  a  presentation  by  Robert  Williams,  left,  and 
Virgil  Dion,  right,  national  ad  managers  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News 
and  Oakland  Tribune. 


New  Turns  Tested  In  Muncie  Star  With  Sample  Ads 
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Marketing  Realignment  At  Coca-Cola 


Atlanta 

A  realig^nnient  in  the  market¬ 
ing  area  of  the  Coca-Cola  Com¬ 
pany,  bringing  together  all  re¬ 
lated  sales,  advertising,  promo¬ 
tion,  market  research,  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  new  package  develop¬ 
ment  functions  for  carbonated 
beverages  was  announced  by  J. 
Paul  Austin,  president. 

Fred  W.  Dickson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  former  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion, 
was  named  marketing  director, 
carbonated  beverages.  J.  Lucien 
Smith,  vicepresident  and  for¬ 
merly  manager  of  bottler  sales 
development  department,  was 
named  assistant  marketing  di¬ 
rector,  carbonated  beverages. 

27  Ad  Managers 
Attend  API  Class 

Twenty-seven  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  from  19 
states  and  one  province  of  Can¬ 
ada  are  attending  a  seminar  at 
the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University. 

Members  of  the  group  are: 

George  J.  Bellano,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin. 

John  F.  Callender,  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette. 

Richard  L.  Carney,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star. 

John  F.  Clark  Jr.,  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record. 

Joseph  D.  Coe,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

John  P.  Dempsey,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

Bernard  W.  Ebersole,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers. 

Robert  J.  Goldsack,  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News. 

Harold  E.  Graves,  Danbury 
(Conn.)  New»-Times. 

J  .  Roger  Grier,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News-Trib¬ 
une. 

Robert  A.  Hay,  Ottawa  Citi¬ 
zen. 

John  P.  Longtin,  U tica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch. 

Kenneth  L.  MacMannis,  Ban¬ 
gor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 

Gerald  E.  Marple,  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 
Times  Herald. 

Samuel  R.  Marshall,  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  Post-News  and 
Courier. 

Willis  R.  Montgomery  J  r.. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 

Edward  S.  Moores,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 

Arthur  E.  Morse,  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times. 

Ernest  E.  Parker  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal. 

Howard  G.  Salisbury,  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  Daily 
Mail. 


Mr.  Austin  said  the  move 
would  “improve  an  already  fine 
organization  for  marketing 
Coca-Cola  and  Fanta  Beverage 
Products.”  Soft  drink  products 
formerly  marketed  under  the 
Fanta  Beverage  Company  Divi¬ 
sion  include  Sprite,  TAB,  Fanta 
flavors.  Chime  and  Fresca. 

“The  growth  of  our  carbttn- 
ated  beverage  business  in  the 
last  few  years  has  been  vciy 
rapid.”  continued  Mr.  Austin. 
“Today,  with  17  different  soft 
drink  products  in  more  than  100 
package.s,  the  complexity  of 
modern  marketing  needs  call  for 
an  even  greater  degree  of  co¬ 
ordination  and  flexibility.  This 
move  will  contribute  substan- 

Robert  A.  Smith,  Montgomery 
(.41a.)  Advert  iser-.\  I  ab  ama 
Journal.  » 

.4rthur  S.  Stachowiak,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal. 

Neal  E.  Thomas,  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer. 

William  G.  Thomas,  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times. 

Herman  F.  Trasmondi,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post. 

Kenneth  O.  Wilson,  Afro- 
American  Group,  Baltimore. 

William  L.  Zeaman,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Rcvieiv. 

• 

INewspapers  Boost 
Home  Fashions  Push 

Los  Angeles 

Southern  California  news¬ 
paper  advertising  managers 
enthusiastically  responded  to 
“California  Home  Fashions 
Month”  promotional  plans  as 
outlined  by  the  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Council  of  California. 

The  Western  Merchandise 
Mart,  San  Francisco,  will  work 
in  support  of  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers  to  ensure 
statewide  coverage  of  the  Oc- 
tolier  event,  first  California 
industry-wide  promotion. 

The  Los  Angeles  distribution 
of  complete  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  kits,  including  six  pages 
of  editorial  material  and  four 
pages  of  advertising  head,  drop- 
ins  and  product  mats,  prompted 
spontaneous  and  positive  com¬ 
ments  from  the  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapermen. 

• 

Financial  Ad  Mgr. 

William  Graham  has  been 
named  Midwest  Financial  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
John  Orr,  executive  advertising 
manager,  said  Mr.  Graham  will 
assume  his  new  responsibilities 
in  addition  to  his  current  as¬ 
signment  as  financial  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Chicago. 


tially  to  this  end.” 

He  noted  that  all  of  the  new 
products  introduced  since  the 
first  Fanta  flavors  were  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  United  States  in 
1958  “have  experienced  substan¬ 
tial  consumer  acceptance.” 

As  part  of  the  newly  createtl 
organization  two  brand  man¬ 
agers  have  been  appointetl. 
Brand  Manager  for  Coca-Cola 
will  be  Richard  D.  Harvey,  for¬ 
merly  manager  of  creative  ser\'- 
ices  in  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Mr.  Haiwey  will  .super¬ 
vise  the  formulation  and  crea¬ 
tion  of  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  plans  and  strategy  for  Coca- 
Cola.  He  will  also  coordinate  all 
activities  with  the  advertising 
agency  for  Coca-Cola,  McCann- 
Erickson  Inc. 

Brand  Manager  for  Fanta 
Beverage  Products  —  all  soft 
drink  products  other  than  Coca- 
Cola  —  will  be  Ira  C.  Herbert, 
foiinerly  a  vicepresident  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  in  charge  of  Mc¬ 
Cann  Bottler  Service  Group,  Mr. 
Herbert  will  develop  marketing 
concepts  and  supervise  the  cre¬ 
ative  aspects  of  advertising  and 
promotion  for  Sprite,  TAB,  Fan¬ 
ta,  Chime  and  Fre.sca,  as  well  as 
any  future  carbonated  beverage 
products  the  Company  may  de¬ 
velop.  He  will  also  coordinate 
the  activities  of  Fanta  Beverage 
Products’  advertising  agency, 
the  Marschalk  Company. 

.4  New  Products  and  New 
Packages  Department  has  also 
been  create<l  under  the  direction 
of  Robert  J.  Broadwater  Jr. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  investigation  and 
testing  of  a  large  number  of 
packaging  innovations  which 
range  from  home  dispensers  to 
one-way  bottles,  including  new 
cartons,  cases,  vending  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  related  articles. 
Recent  developments  include  the 
use  of  Lift-Top  openers  for  cans 
and  bottles  and  the  use  of  plas¬ 
tics  in  cartons  and  cases. 


New  York  Manager 

Robert  P.  Z  a  b  e  1  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  N.  W. 
,4yer  &  Son,  and  manager  of  ac¬ 
count  serv'ice  in  the  advertising 
agency’s  New  York  office.  With 
Ayer  for  13  years,  he  has  been 
account  service  supervisor  for 
American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  company  advertising. 


Rejoins  Sunday 

F.  Jerry  Brown  has  rejoined 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  and  will  become 
Detroit  manager  when  Robert 
N.  Woodruif  retires  at  the  end 
of  this  year. 


Miami  Market  Data 
Given  in  128-Pg.  Book 

Miami 

David  B.  Oliver,  Market  R«*- 
.search  Manager  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  has  announced  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  128-page  liook;  the 
“Miami  Market  and  Audience* 
Study.”  It  contains  62  tables  of 
demographic  information  about 
the  Miami  market  and  who  buys 
what  and  how  often,  plus  .32 
tables  showing  the  audiences  for 
radio,  television,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  in  Greater  Miami. 

General  information,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  market  and  audience 
tables,  includes  population,  in¬ 
come,  retail  sales,  statistics 
about  new  industrial  plants, 
number  of  existing  manufactur¬ 
ing  firms,  number  of  employees 
and  their  annual  payroll,  school 
enrollment,  churches,  food  brok¬ 
ers,  and  liquor  and  appliance 
distributors. 

The  data  was  collected  by  Dan 
E.  Clark  II  &  Associates,  Inc., 
of  Stanford,  California,  based 
on  personal  interviews  of  1,856 
households  in  the  City  Zone. 


Bahr 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

the  client  compare  with  those  of 
the  competition?  What  amount 
of  money  will  be  appropriated 
for  advertising?  Should  the  ad¬ 
vertising  be  year-round  or  sea¬ 
sonal?  How  important  is  cou¬ 
poning,  color,  .sound,  sight,  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  and  other 
elements? 

Media  Factors 

Under  media  factors,  flexi¬ 
bility  is  a  consideration.  This 
involves  both  geography  and 
demography.  Editorial  compe¬ 
tence  and  compatibility  must 
also  be  considered,  according  to 
Mr.  Bahr,  along  with  whether 
distribution  of  the  newspapers, 
supplements  or  magazines  or 
the  broadcast  audiences  are 
mainly  in  urban  or  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Bahr  places  the  documen¬ 
tation  and  selling  of  the  media 
plan  to  clients  under  execution,  ;; 
which,  of  course,  is  primarily  I 
concerned  with  negotiation  with  * 
media,  estimating  costs,  plac¬ 
ing  contracts,  and  verifying 
proof  of  performance,  checking 
on  poor  reproduction  and  poor 
positioning. 

Mr.  Bahr  first  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Y&R  in  1951.  Since 
then  he  has  spent  practically  all 
his  time  in  media  work,  as  as¬ 
sistant  buyer,  senior  buyer,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  media,  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  media,  to  his 
present  position  of  senior  vice-  | 
president  in  charge  of  media  ' 
relations  and  planning. 
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San  Diego,  California,  now  has  a  population  of  1,201,200 
not  including  our  27  peacocks,  (we  only  couoi  people) 


Even  without  the  peacocks,  San  Diego  is  the  *2  City  Newspaper  Market 

in  the  11  Western  States  •  You  set  beautiful  coverage  for  your  product  or  service  when  you  advertise 


You  get  beautiful  coverage  for  your  product  or  service  when  you  advertise 
in  The  San  Diego  Union/Evening  Tribune:  85%  of  San  Diego  families  live 
in  an  urban  area  which  accounts  for  more  than  88%  of  the  total  retail  sales. 
88%  of  those  urban  area  households  having  gross  family  incomes  of  $8,(XX)  or 
more  regularly  read  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  unduplicated 


fl)eian?llit00tanion  |  Evening  Tribune 

•mtR,NGOF.RU.M  ^  WeU«pfl|2M8  15  hometown  daily  newspapers  covering  San 

Diego,  California  — Greater  Los  Angeles  — Springfield,  Illinois  — and  Northern  Illinois. 
Served  by  The  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  ma¬ 
jor  centers  of  the  world.  Represented  nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


CLASSlFlEn  CLINIC 

Glendale  Phone  Sales 
Face-Lift  Completed 

By  Stan  Fineness. 

<^4M,  Providetii'e  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


It  started  out  as  a  routine 
project  to  make  better  use  of 
available  space  and  to  pet  more 
light  and  less  noise.  The  project 
ended  several  months  later  with 
a  completely  remodeled  classifie<l 
department  and  telephone  sales 
room  at  the  GInuMe  (Calif.) 
Sews-Press. 

CAM  Jon  Nestor  was  in 
charge  of  the  operation  with 
activities  that  include<l  swinging 
a  paint  brush  on  Sundays  and 
evenings  as  well  as  preparing 
plans  and  selecting  materials. 

Principal  feature  of  the  re¬ 
modeled  room  is  a  line  of  desks 
for  10  members  of  the  telephone 
sales  .staff  with  two  desks  at  the 
end  for  the  telephone  room  su¬ 
pervisor  and  copy  control-sec¬ 
retary.  Custom  designed  specif¬ 
ically  for  classihed  sales  work, 
the  desks  contain  identical  filing 
systems  so  that  girls  may 
change  “territories”  in  the  event 
of  absence  or  vacations  without 
confusion.  Each  has  a  telephone 


for  incoming  calls  and  a  sepa¬ 
rate  outgoing  line  so  sales  calls 
may  be  made  without  tieing  up 
the  .switchboard. 

New  space-saving  IBM  Selec- 
tric  typewriters  without  moving 
carriages  are  on  each  desk.  A 
wide  table  top  running  the 
length  of  the  room  between 
desks  provides  additional  work 
space,  and  serves  as  a  top  for 
additional  filing  cabinets. 

Of  special  pride  to  Mr.  Nestor 
and  to  business  manager,  Don 
Throe,  because  of  its  efficiency 
and  low  cost,  is  a  copy  conveyor 
running  the  length  of  the  table 
to  the  copy  control  and  super¬ 
visor’s  desks.  The  conveyor  con¬ 
sists  of  a  fishing  line  running 
over  six  small  airplane-type  pul¬ 
leys  powered  by  a  silent,  half¬ 
horsepower  1070  RPM  electric 
motor.  Copy  is  just  folded  over 
the  moving  line,  and  when  it 
gets  to  the  copy  editor’s  posi¬ 
tion,  a  bent  wire  flips  it  off. 

Engineering  consultants  had 


suggested  a  moving  belt  con¬ 
veyor  system  at  a  cost  of  $1500. 
“Heck”,  said  Mr.  Nestor,  “we’re 
not  moving  beer  cases.  Let’s 
figure  out  something  else.”  The 
“something  else”  constructed  of 
fishing  line,  cost  about  $50. 

A  new  copy  order  sheet  pro¬ 
vides  complete  inforaiation  for 
composing  room,  classified  copy 
control,  classified  processing, 
IBM  data  processing  and  billing 
and  the  customer  serv’ice  desks. 
Follow-up  carbons  ai’e  kept  at 
each  sales  position. 

A  new  billing  system,  based 
on  new  classified  rate  schedules, 
has  been  installed  following  con- 
.solidation  of  the  News-Press  and 
Burbank  Review  classified  de¬ 
partments  on  June  1.  The  new 
system,  with  rates  determined 
by  the  number  of  lines  in  each 
ad  and  the  number  of  consecu¬ 
tive  days  published,  permits 
pricing  of  each  ad  on  expiration 
date.  The  old  rate  system  was 
based  on  accumulated  linage 
during  the  calendar  month. 

To  achieve  the  primarj’  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  remodeling,  light 
was  diffused  by  a  dropped  trans¬ 
lucent  ceiling  and  noise  was 
deadened  by  installation  of  car¬ 
peting  and  drapes  and  a  new 
acoustical  system.  Recently  de¬ 
veloped,  the  system  comprises 
acoustical  blocks  on  the  walls  in 
patterns  to  absorb  sound  and 
prevent  reverberation. 

Because  the  previous  air-con¬ 
ditioning  sy.stem  did  not  pro\dde 
efficient  air  movement,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  unit  was  installed.  Cheerful 
light  color  tones  have  been  used 
on  the  walls,  contrasting  with 
dark  desks  and  carpeting. 

According  to  Mr.  Nestor,  the 
News-Press  has  made  great 
strides  in  volume  over  the  past 
years,  and  he’s  confident  that 
even  more  significant  gains  will 
develop  over  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

The  6-day  evening  25,000  cir¬ 
culation  News-Press  ran  2,526,- 
440  lines  of  classified  in  1963. 
This  rose  to  3,076,115  lines  in 
1964.  1963  ad  count  was  247,079 
and  1964  ad  production  was  278,- 
365.  Lines  and  ads  are  both  up 
“about  20%”  so  far  this  year. 

The  News-Press  was  merged 
with  a  neighboring  Copley  news¬ 
paper,  the  Burbank  Review,  with 
8500  circulation  just  a  few 
months  ago.  Classified  is  now 
sold  on  a  combination  basis. 

The  two  papers  also  combined 
their  Thursday  free  distribution 
operations  into  one  130,000  cir¬ 
culation  package  in  order  to  off¬ 
set  competitive  free  distribution 
shoppers  in  the  area. 

Any  contract  advertiser  (Mr. 
Nestor  says  he  has  around  600 
I  daily  contracts)  who  is  signed 
iup  for  three  months  or  more 
can  order  any  standing  ad  that 
!has  run  in  the  past  seven  days 
I  to  appear  in  the  free  distribu¬ 


tion  papers  for  10  cents  a  line. 
His  ad  doesn’t  have  to  be  in  the 
Wednesday  paper  as  is  common 
with  many  operations  of  this 
kind. 

Non-contract  advertisers  can 
get  the  Thursday  distribution  at 
no  charge  providing  their  ad 
HAS  inin  the  <lay  before.  Non 
contract  rates  .scale  downward 
from  50  cents  a  line  on  a  one¬ 
time  order  to  30  cents  a  line  for 
a  ten-time  nin. 

• 

Ad  Success  Stories 
Told  ill  UCLA  Classes 

Los  Angei.es 

Case  histories  of  successful 
advertising  campaigns  in  radio, 
television  and  newspapers  will 
be  included  in  three  courses  in 
public  relations  and  advertising 
to  be  offered  by  University  of 
California  Extension  during  the 
fall  semester. 

Robert  M.  Kozek,  national 
classified  advertising  manager 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  will 
instruct  the  course  in  “News¬ 
paper  Advertising”  at  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Downtown  Center.  Radio 
and  television  advertising  con¬ 
sultant  Mort  Stein  will  offer  the 
course  in  “Broadcast  Adver¬ 
tising”  on  the  UCLA  campus, 
and  Myron  D.  Emory,  a  special¬ 
ist  in  public  relations,  will  cover 
the  “Legal  Aspects  of  Public 
Relations  and  Advertising”  also 
on  the  UCL.\  campus. 

•  I 

Rep  Chapters  Separates; 
New  Officers  Elected 

The  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis  chapters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  have  separated. 
They  will  function  indepen¬ 
dently. 

Kansas  City  officers  are: 
Robert  Linton,  Southwest  Dail¬ 
ies,  president;  William  Bonham, 
Branham  Company,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Robert  J.  Menadier, 
Jann  &  Kelley,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

St.  Louis  officers  are:  Patrick 
E.  Murphy  Jr.,  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt,  president;  Harold  E.  ^ 
Quinn,  Jann  &  Kelley,  vicepres-  | 
ident,  and  Stephen  E.  Wright,  I 
Texas  Daily  Press  League,  sec-  * 
retary-treasurer. 

• 

Rep  Appoints  Agency 

The  Katz  Agency  Inc.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  J.  M.  Mathes,  Incorpor¬ 
ated,  as  the  company’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency  to  introduce  “a 
new  and  imaginative  dimension 
to  media  advertising  for  the 
broadcasting  industry.”  Founded 
as  a  newspaper  representative  in 
1888,  the  Katz  Agency  main-  I 
tains  offices  in  11  cities,  with 
television,  radio  and  newspaper 
divisions. 


Oklahoma  City  AP 
traffic  bureau  chief, 
Robert  Fiveash, 
right,  explains  the 
new  wirephoto  ma¬ 
chine  operation  to 
the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  Managing 
Editor,  Charles 
Bennett. 


We  Enjoy  Being  First! 

Now  we  have  a  new  first  to  crow  about!  The  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  along  with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  are  the 
first  papers  to  print  pictures  from  the  new  A.  P.  Automatic 
Wire  photo  machine.  This  new  one-unit  machine  produces 
glossy  prints  for  best-possible  photo  reproduction  in 
newspapers. 

W'hy  do  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  strive  for  so  many  news¬ 
paper  firsts?  \^e  like  being  first  .  .  .  and  so  do  our  readers! 

THE  OKLAHOM.4N  AND  TIHES 
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All  advertisers  buy  from  the  same  rate  sehedule 
in  The  C our ier^  Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times 


•  Optional  Commissionable  or  Non-Commissionable  ROP  Rates. 

•  Savings  up  to  41%  for  National  Advertisers  at  open  rates. 

Even  greater  savings  for  Contract  Advertisers. 

•  Agency  Commission,  Cash  Discounts  or  other  Credits  and 
Allowances  available  to  all  advertisers. 

•  Same  Open  Rates,  Annual  Expenditure  Contracts  or  Weekly 
Insertion  Contracts  available  to  all. 

iVetr  wider  IJ^pica^  O^point  eolumns- 
H^eolumn  page  format 


•  For  Easier  Reading,  Less  Eye  Strain,  Greater  Comprehension 

•  An  improved  showcase  for  your  advertising 

•  No  increase  in  space  rates 


See  your  Branham  man  for  all  the  details 


The  Louisville  Times 


3 

mats 
a  minute'' 
by  the 
M-A-N 
PUSH 
BUTT  N 
PR  CESS 


M-A-N  MULTOPRESS 


Both  speed  and  reliability  are  characteristic  of 
the  fully-automated  M-A-N  Multopress,  which  of¬ 
fers  as  standard  equipment  features  normally 
considered  optional.  Both  the  1,000  ton  and  the 
800  ton  models  are  capable  of  meeting  today’s 
exacting  color  requirements  and  can  be  pre  set 
for  either  cold  or  hot  molding.  Available  exclusive¬ 
ly  through  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 

910  E.  138  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y. 


*When  molded  from  same  form  with  fixed  position  holding  blanket. 


IN  THE  RIGHT  CORNER — Denver  Post  photo9rapher  Bill  Johnson 
snapped  this  picture  of  Claude  Ramsey,  left,  of  Denver  with  John  F. 
Moynahan,  of  New  York,  in  the  E&P  booth  at  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  in  the  Mile  High  City.  Mr. 
Ramsey  was  general  chairman  and  Mr.  Moynahan  was  active  in  the 
ethics  committee  work. 


AGENCY  ITEMS 

N.  W.  AYER  &  SON  has  been 
awarded  the  American  Medical 
Association  account,  formerly 
with  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross. 
Four  other  agencies  made  pre- 
.sentations  for  the  account  (E&P, 
Aug.  7).  AMA  is  planning  an 
institutional  campaign. 

«  «  * 

DOYLE  DANE  &  BERN- 
BACH  has  terminated  a  5-year 
association  with  General  Mills 
by  surrendering  Betty  Crocker 
Casserole  line  and  Whistles, 
Bugles  and  Daisy’s,  three  snack 
products  now  in  limited  distri¬ 
bution,  to  Knox  Reeves  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  effective  Jan.  1. 

*  •  * 

NEEDHAM  HARPER  & 
STEERS  has  been  assigned 
Bisquick,  a  General  Mills  prod¬ 
uct,  effective  Jan.  1.  The  account 
was  held  by  Knox  Reeves. 

«  «  * 

RICHARD  N.  MELTZER  of 
San  Francisco  will  handle  the 
introduction  of  Don  Marcos 


cigars  in  the  United  States. 
Initially  all  advertising  will  be 
concentrated  in  newspapers. 

«  *  « 

STORM  ADVERTISING,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.  has  become  the 
agency  for  Midwest  Tire  Com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Louis,  distributor  of 
PHARIS  passenger  tires,  and 
Midwest  Brand  truck  and  trac¬ 
tor  tires  in  20  states. 

*  *  * 

POST-KEYES-GARDNER  in 
Chicago  has  been  named  to 
handle  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
advertising,  effective  Nov.  1. 

«  «  « 

KASTOR  HILTON  Chesley 
Clifford  &  Atherton  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  Monarch 
Wine  Company’s  Pol  D’ Argent 
line  of  champagnes  and  wines. 
*  *  * 

VENET  ADVERTISING  of 
Union  City,  N.  J.  has  received 
the  Ranchers  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  account,  producers  of  frozen 
dinner  and  snack  meats  for  re¬ 
tail  markets. 


DUEL  IN  THE  SUN  CAUSES  AGENCY  SWITCH 

Competition  in  the  sunglass  field  has  resulted  in  an  ad  agency 
change  in  San  Francisco,  the  Renauld  account  going  to  Hoefer, 
Dieterich  &  Brown  while  Foote,  Cone,  Belding  continues  to  handle 
the  Sea  &  Ski  accoimt. 

GREEK  AIRLINES  TO  GREY  ADVERTISING 

Olympic  Airways,  owned  by  Aristotle  Socrates  Onassis,  the 
Greek  shipping  tycoon,  has  been  assigned  to  Grey  Advertising  in 
New  York.  The  airline  will  inaugurate  service  June  1,  1966,  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Athens. 

THIS  WEEK  MAKES  AD  EXEC  CHANGES 

Thomas  E.  Dosen,  San  Francisco  advertising  sales  manager  for 
This  Week  magfazine,  has  been  appointed  New  York  manager, 
succeeding  J.  Robert  Welch  who  becomes  assistant  advertising 
director.  James  McLeman,  Los  Angeles,  goes  to  San  Francisco. 
Bradford  B.  Reynolds,  director  of  agency  relations,  has  been 
named  assistant  advertising  director. 
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metro  PHOEIMIX  —  Convention  Center  of  the  Southwest 


Newest  in  the  convention  facilities 
attracting  200  million  tourist  dollars 
this  coming  season  is  the  TowneHouse, 
located  in  Phoenix's  mid  town  section  of 
high-rise  business,  financial  and  apart¬ 
ment  buildings. 

The  TowneHouse  features  a  36,000 
square  foot  convention  lobby,  the  largest 
ballroom  in  the  Southwest,  spacious 
swimming  pool  and  sundeck,  cabanas 
and  convention  wing  all  shadowed  by  its 
25-story  tower  of  guest  rooms  and  com¬ 
mercial  office  space.  Nearby,  there  is  a 
six-story  garage  for  1,200  cars  and  1,000 
open  parking  spaces. 


ii  fTHTT 


m. 


.  .  .  and  Obviously 
A  NEWSPAPER  MARKET! 

Metro  Phoenix's  near  million  population  swells  as  tourists  visit 
the  Valley  to  enjoy  its  unsurpassed  weather,  recreational  and 
convention  facilities.  ■  Permanent  residents  of  this  dynamic 
market-on-the-move  will  have  a  personal  income  of  more  than  $2 
billion  in  1965  and  will  spend  nearly  $1.5  billion.  ■  More  than  30 
radio  and  television  stations  share  the  Metropolitan  Phoenix  audi¬ 
ence.  But  only  The  Arizona  Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette  can 
give  you  guaranteed  daily  coverage  in  four  out  of  five  area  homes. 

Obviously,  Phoenix  is  a  newspaper  market! 


The  Arizona 


Republic  „ 


Morning  and  Sunday 


The  Phoenix 


Gazette 


Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


PR  Copy  Welcome 
On  Business  Desk 


“We  work  closely  and  confjen- 
ially  with  public  relations  men, 
and  they  are  very  useful  to  us,” 
said  Myron  Kandell,  business 
and  finance  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  at  a 
roundtable  session  on  “How  to 
Work  Successfully  with  News¬ 
papers”  at  the  convention  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  here  last  week. 

Mr.  Kandell,  along:  with  Paul 
Husted,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Denver  Post,  fielded  ques¬ 
tions  and  answered  gripes  of 
public  relations  executives  at 
four  hour-long  sessions,  each 
attended  by  upward  of  50  p.  r. 
men.  Bernard  Frazier,  eastern 
manager  of  public  relations. 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
New  York,  sen  ed  as  moderator 
for  the  four  sessions  held  during 
the  first  two  days  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

“We  can’t  possibly  operate 
without  public  relations  people,” 
Mr.  Husted  said.  “We  would 
need  at  least  twice  as  big  a  staff 
without  them.” 

Daily  Volume 

Mr.  Kandell  noted  that  before 
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Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Grit 
Publishing  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
included  building  design,  plant 
layout  assistance  and  design  of 
the  equipment  installation.  It 
also  covered  site  preparation  and 
complete  construction  manage¬ 
ment 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  management  and  production. 
Equipment  installation  included 
the  first  full  sized  newspaper 
offset  press  in  the  United  States. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

bCfaMariag  far  the  firaphic  Arte 

80  Federal  St. 

B«wton,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  262-3200 

1301  East  Morehead  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28204 
Code  704  375-1735 


noon  each  day,  following  two 
mail  deliveries  and  releases  re¬ 
ceived  by  messenger  and  on  the 
public  relations  newswire,  he 
had  a  pile  of  material  that  he 
could  hardly  see  over,  gesturing 
at  eyeball  level  to  indicate  the 
daily  volume  of  p.  r.  releases. 

All  .\re  Read 

“However,  we  read  every  one, 
or  at  least  the  first  page  of 
eveiy  one,  although  some  of 
them  quite  fleetingly,”  he  added. 
“A  large  majority  finds  its  way 
into  the  wastebasket.” 

“About  90  percent  of  the  re¬ 
leases  we  receive  do  not  mean 
a  thing  to  our  readers,  in  our 
opinion,”  said  Mr.  Husted,  in 
reply  to  a  question  on  how  much 
he  discards  at  the  Denver  Post. 
He  added  that  with  six  news- 
wires,  a  strong  local  staff  and 
other  sources,  his  newspaper 
tried  to  maintain  a  strong  com¬ 
munity  approach. 

F  undamentals 

Many  of  the  questions  fielded 
by  the  panel  seemed  elementary 
in  nature,  such  as: 

“Do  you  give  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  carbons  or  duplicated 
copy  as  you  do  to  originals:” 

“Shall  I  put  a  headline  on  my 
release?” 

“Do  you  honor  datelines?” 

The  group  w’as  advised:  to 
double  or  triple-space  copy,  use 
a  terse,  simple  format — almost 
a  “fact  sheet” — and  to  add  a 
summarizing  headline,  making 
certain  that  it  explained  the 
body  of  the  release. 

Both  new’smen  advised  the 
roundtables  that  release  dates 
were  invariably  honored,  unless 
a  general  distribution  was  made 
of  the  release,  simultaneous  with 
its  release  to  the  press,  such  as 
on  the  pr-newswire,  which  serv¬ 
ice  is  also  subscribed  to  by 

Demographic 

Characteristics 

of  the 

Uticai  N.Y.  Market 

Available  on  request 
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brokerage  offices  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  concerns. 

In  reply  to  the  query  on  the 
use  of  carbons  or  reproductions, 
Mr.  Kandell  told  the  group  that 
“we  don’t  discriminate  based  on 
the  thickness  of  the  paper,  but 
rather  on  what  the  storj’  says.” 

Slight  Spare  Variatiun 

When  asked  if  the  newshole 
for  business  releases  vanished  at 
the  time  of  major  new.sbreaks  of 
important  local  or  national 
events,  the  panel  concurred,  em¬ 
phasizing  that  business  com¬ 
munity  news  was  always  impor¬ 
tant.  “Our  business-financial 
newshole  only  varies  a  column 
or  two  a  day,”  said  Mr.  Kandell. 

A  major  complaint  of  the 
public  relations  men  concerned 
the  “re-writing”  of  news  re¬ 
leases.  One  p.  r.  man  pointed 
out  that  he  spent  a  lot  of  time 
on  his  releases,  writing  and  re¬ 
writing,  and  saw  no  reason  for 
the  newspaper  to  do  another 
rewrite.  “All  you  do  is  louse 
it  up,”  he  added. 

Both  editors  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  rewriting,  “to 
tighten  up  and  localize”  the 
story,  and  to  avoid  the  business 
news  from  reading  exactly  like 
that  in  the  other  paper  or 
papers  in  town. 

“As  to  lousing  up  your  re¬ 
lease,”  Mr.  Husted  said,  “your 
copy  passes  through  a  lot  of 
hands  on  its  way  into  type,  and 
certainly  can  be  messed  up.  But 
after  the  story  gets  in  proof 
form,  it  goes  back  again  through 
the  same  hands,  and  also  stands 
a  good  chance  to  catch  any  er¬ 
rors,  and  to  improve  and  make 
the  story  more  understandable 
to  our  readers.” 

Mr.  Husted  urged  public  re¬ 
lations  people  to  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  newsmen.  “If  your 
story  is  important,  hand  carry  it 
over  to  the  paper.  But  don’t  pre¬ 
cede  sending  your  story  with  a 
phone  call  to  say  “I’m  sending 
it  over,”  and  follow  it  with  an¬ 
other,  “Did  you  get  it?”  Such 
nonsense  phone  calls  cut  heavily 
into  an  editor’s  time,  both  news¬ 
men  on  the  panel  agreed. 

Letterhead  Question 

A  representative  from  a 
public  relations  counsel  firm 
asked  if  his  releases  would  get 
more  attention  on  his  own  com¬ 
pany’s  letterhead,  or  on  his 
client’s.  “News  is  news,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  it  comes  from,”  was 
the  unanimous  reply  of  both 
panelists. 

Queried  on  press  conferences, 
Mr.  Husted  quickly  stated  that 
he  honestly  did  not  care  for 
them.  “I  would  prefer  five  min¬ 
utes  alone  with  your  company’s 
executive  to  a  45-minute  press 
conference,  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  cocktails  and  lunch,”  he  said. 


adding  that  most  press  confer¬ 
ences  are  unnecessary. 

“When  you  want  news  from 
our  company,  would  you  prefer 
to  call  the  president  or  our 
public  relations  department?” 

Mr.  Kandell  replied,  “Some 
public  relations  men  can  get 
more  straight  answers  from 
their  company  president  than 
we  can,  and  others  are  satisfied 
to  settle  for  platitudes.  There¬ 
for,  some  p.  r.  men  we  use — and 
make  them  earn  their  money. 
Others  we  skip  right  over.  We 
soon  learn  to  know  which  ones 
are  both  useful  and  helpful.” 

Held  simultaneously  with  the 
newspaper  panel  were  round¬ 
tables  on  “How  to  use  radio  and 
tv  effectively,”  “How  to  reach 
the  mass  magazines,”  and  other 
specialized  public  relation  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  government,  trade 
associations,  union-management 
relations,  marketing,  etc.  Chair¬ 
man  for  the  “Trading  Post” 
sessions  was  Walter  V.  Carty, 
vicepresident,  John  Moynahan  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

• 

Reports  Prepareti 
For  APME  Meeting 

Twenty  -  two  managing  edi¬ 
tors  met  in  New  York  City  last 
week  to  make  final  plans  for  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  annual  convention  Sept.  28- 
Oct.  2  at  Buffalo. 

George  Beebe,  Miami  Herald, 
APME  president,  presided  at 
the  sessions  at  which  continu¬ 
ing  study  reports  from  APME 
committee  chaii’men  were  put 
into  final  form. 

The  outstanding  AP  writer 
and  photographer  of  the  past 
year  will  be  honored  in  the 
APME’s  Second  Annual  AP 
Staffer  Awards.  A  committee  of 
APME  judges  reviewed  the 
work  of  AP  staffmen  and  will 
announce  at  Buffalo  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  two  $500  prizes. 

An  APME  committee  ap¬ 
proved  citations  for  41  newspa¬ 
per  and  broadcast  members  for 
their  outstanding  cooperation  in 
coverage  of  news.  These  also 
will  be  awarded  at  the  Buffalo 
meeting. 

• 

Denver  M.  E.  to  Run 
Paper  in  Montana 

Mii£s  City,  Mont. 

William  H.  Hornby,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Denver  Post, 
has  bought  a  minority  interest 
in  the  Miles  City  Star  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  publishing 
operation  while  continuing  in 
his  present  position. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Robert  Chandler,  publisher 
of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin, 
who  purchased  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  recently  in  the  Star 
Printing  Company  here. 
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There’s  SELLING  power 
in  New  England,  too... 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 


Purchasing  Power  for  Advertisers 
Matches  Atomic  Power  for  Industry 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m),  Express  (e),  Telegram  (s) 
VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times- Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua  Telegraph  (e) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m),  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (d), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e).  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 

Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journd-Courier  (M), 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


The  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Company  plant  at  Rowe,  Mass., 
near  the  Vermont  border,  is  a  $57-million  investment  of 
12  New  England  utility  companies.  The  nation’s  first 
commercial  nuclear  power  plant,  it  started  producing 
electricity  in  November,  1960,  and  has  increased  its 
output  steadily,  reaching  a  peak  of  185,000  kilowatts. 

Sales  Power  .  .  . 

Being  first  in  the  nation  with  commercial  nuclear  power 
is  symbolic.  New  England  leads  in  sales  power  too.  The 
region  is  FIRST  IN  THE  U.S.  in  per  household  food  sales 
($1149  in  1963  .  .  .  $1276  estimated  for  1965)  with  $4860 
total  per  household  sales!  That’s  $500  more  than  the 
national  average! 

Power  of  the  Press  .  .  . 

What  does  it  in  New  England?  Newspapers,  that’s  what! 

All  business  is  local,  and  fine  locally  edited  daily 
newspapers,  with  saturation  household  coverage  are  a 
reason  behind  New  England’s  sales  power. 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 


T 


CIRrXLATION 


ABC  Report  Change 
Wm  Be  Modified 


RECORD  SETTERS? — Service  academy  appointees  receive  watches  \ 
from  W.  E.  Chilton  III,  publisher  of  the  Charleston  Gazette.  The  youths  ' 
are  William  Hogue,  Charles  Jackson,  and  John  Duda. 


The  controversial  proposals 
made  earlier  this  year  to  drop 
City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones 
from  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  reports  are  to  be  modified. 
But,  just  how  much  modifica¬ 
tion  they  will  receive  is  not 
likelv  to  be  known  until  the 
Fall 

Members  of  the  ABC’s  News¬ 
paper  Committee  have  been  ex¬ 
changing  views  on  this  subject 
since  the  proposed  changes  were 
presented  in  booklet  form  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  in  New  York 
last  April,  and  since  they  were 
reviewed  at  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  June 
26,  when  two  Newspaper  direc¬ 
tors  showed  themselves  to  be  in 
open  conflict  about  the  precise 
form  new  reporting  procedures 
should  take. 

A  recent  ABC  announcement 
said  that  a  result  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  would  be  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  reported  earlier  this  year 
are  being  modified.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained:  “To  date,  the  News¬ 
paper  Committee  has  not 
made  any  recommendations  for 
changes  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  such  recommendations  will 
be  made  before  the  ABC  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Oct.  20.” 

Additional  Data 

Meanwhile  the  in-depth  study 
continues,  delving  into  the  data 
currently  being  reported  by 
newspaper  members  of  the 
ABC,  the  manner  in  which  these 
are  being  reported,  and  possible 
additional  data  that  might  be 
included  in  these  reports. 

Purpose  of  the  study  is  to 
find  a  means  of  making  ABC 
newspaper  reports  more  useful 
to  publishers,  advertisers,  and 
advertising  agencies. 

“Toward  this  goal,”  says  the 
ABC,  “certain  principles  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Committee.” 

Primary  among  these,  are  the 
following:  “ABC-  established 
City  Zones  and  Retail  Trading 
Zones,  as  they  are  now  known, 
should  be  modified  or  eliminated 
in  ABC  reports.  While  these 
zones  provide  a  reliable,  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  which  a  newspaper  is  lo¬ 
cated,  these  descriptions  in 
many  cases  do  not  correspond 
with  political  units  for  which 
census  and  commercial  data  are 


readily  available.” 

The  Newspaper  Committee 
will  be  making  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  light  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  on  measur¬ 
ing  advertising  effectiveness, 
inter-media  relationships,  and 
the  corresponding  need  for  ad¬ 
ditional  demographic  and  mar¬ 
ket  information.  This  is  put¬ 
ting  pressure  on  newspapers  to 
adopt  different  markrt  defini¬ 
tions  for  purposes  of  allocating 
circulation  totals. 

The  Committee  says  that  it 
would  be  pure  speculation  to 
anticipate  at  this  point  in  the 
study  what,  if  anything,  will 
replace  the  zonal  definitions  if 
they  are  to  be  modified.  Recog¬ 
nizing  that  Retail  Trading 
Zones  are  established,  to  a  large 
extent,  on  the  basis  of  infor¬ 
mation  provided  by  retail  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  central  city  of 
the  market,  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Committee  are  cur¬ 
rently  conducting  a  series  of 
inter\dews  in  several  cities,  at¬ 
tempting  to  learn  how  they  use 
ABC  circulation  data  and  the 
type  of  market  definitions  which 
would  be  of  optimum  value  to 
them  in  purchasing  newspaper 
advertising. 

Further  points  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mittee  are: 

•  Average  paid  circulation 
should  be  reported  in  total,  with 
a  publisher  option  of  reporting 
by  distribution  methods; 

•  Reports  should  include 
supplemental  recapitulations  of 
newspaper  circulation  by  geo¬ 
graphical  census  units.  (Much 
disnission  has  centered  on  this 
phase  of  the  study.)  Population 
density,  circulation  patterns, 
and  newspaper  distribution 
methods  seldom  adhere  to  the 
limits  of  political  unit  bounda¬ 
ries. 

In  reporting  the  latter  data, 
it  is  anticipated  that  thei*e  will 
be  several  options  available  to 
publishers. 

• 

More  for  a  Penny 

The  Bath  Daily  Times,  rais¬ 
ing  its  price  from  7c  to  8c  a 
copy,  is  retaining  the  carrier 
rate  of  42c  a  week  while  drop¬ 
ping  the  Saturday  edition.  The 
Friday  paper  will  be  enlarged, 
Business  Manager  L.  B.  Estes 
said,  and  the  daily  news  content 
will  be  increased  20%.  The 
smallest  paper  will  be  eight 
pages. 


Two-Color  Page  Plugs 
Little  Merchant  System 

The  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
News-Dispatch  believes  in  giv¬ 
ing  its  carrier  force  prestige, 
support  and  space  in  the  news¬ 
paper  itself.  Recently,  a  full- 
page  two  color  advertisement  in 
combined  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  format  appeared,  announc¬ 
ing:  “Busy  Boys  Are  Better 
Boys.” 

The  dual-purpose  promotional 
space  was  used  (a)  to  explain 
the  newspaper’s  distributive 
system  to  readers,  informing 
them  how  to  contact  the  main 
and  branch  circulation  offices  if 
deliverj'  troubles  arose,  and  (b) 
to  get  the  idea  of  character¬ 
building  aspects  of  the  “Little 
Merchant”  system  over  to  par¬ 
ents. 

Additionally,  the  announce¬ 
ment  carried  pictures  of  the 
News-Dispatch’s  carriers  board¬ 
ing  a  bus  for  a  baseball  game, 
explaining  that  this  was  one  of 
the  incentives  offered  to  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaperboys. 

Final  shot  in  the  goodwill 
page  was  a  personal  message 
from  Circulation  Manager 
Herb  Gilmore  headed:  “A  Good 
Newspaper  Goes  for  Naught 
Without  Adequate  Distribu¬ 
tion  ...” 

According  to  the  paper,  not 
many  News-Dispatch  carriers 
failed  to  get  some  of  the  “in¬ 
centive  action.”  During  the  past 
year,  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
city  carrier  organization  was 
rewarded  for  performing  above 
average  delivery  service  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  “In  the  past  20  years,” 
it  was  stated,  “the  News-Dis¬ 
patch  has  taken  more  than  3,000 
local  boys  to  a  wide  variety  of 
ev'ents.” 

• 

Tues.  and  Thurs. 

COALINGA,  Calif. 

After  10  years  as  a  weekly, 
the  Record  is  being  stepped  up 
to  twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday.  Murray  S.  Flander 
and  his  wife,  Judy  are  owners. 


3  Carriers  Named 
To  Service  Schools 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Does  any  other  newspaper 
have  three  carrier-salesmen  who 
were  appointed  to  ser\’ice  acade¬ 
mies  at  the  .same  time? 

The  Charleston  Gazette  and 
Sunday  Gazette-Mail  recently 
honored  three  young  men  just 
appointed  to  West  Point  and 
the  Air  Force  Academy.  Each 
was  presented  with  an  engraved 
wristwatch  by  publisher  W.  E. 
Chilton  III. 

Oldest  of  the  three  carriers  in 
point  of  service  is  Charles  Jack- 
son  with  nine  years.  He  is  the 
son  of  Howard  Jackson,  Charles¬ 
ton,  state  circulation  supervisor 
for  the  Newspaper  Agency  Corp. 
Young  Jackson  will  attend  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 

Named  to  West  Point  were 
John  Duda,  Oak  Hill,  eight 
years,  and  William  Hogue, 
Logan,  two  years. 

“We’re  probably  one  of  the 
few  newspapers — maybe  the 
only  one — in  the  nation  with 
three  carriers  appointed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  service  acade¬ 
mies,”  suggested  L.  M.  Steele, 
circulation  director.  “The  only 
way  this  can  really  be  topped 
is  for  a  paper  to  have  a  boy 
named  to  each  of  the  three 
academies  at  the  same  time.” 

• 

Su^ge^itions  Made 
For  New  Building 

Cleveland  i 

Donald  Bean,  chief  police  re¬ 
porter,  Joseph  J.  Naj  paver  of 
the  mail  room,  and  Mrs.  Milli- 
cent  Yarmish  of  the  adjusting 
department,  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  winners  of  a  contest 
for  suggestions  for  the  new 
Plain  Dealer  Building. 

Mr.  Bean  suggested  a  drive-in 
window  for  the  sale  of  papers 
to  the  public.  Mr.  Najpaver 
asked  that  soundproof  enclos¬ 
ures  be  built  in  the  press  room  | 
and  mail  room  so  that  visitors 
can  hear  the  explanation  of 
guides. 
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Name _ 

Company _ 

Street__ _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 


_  _  _  •  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dapt.  TTS-S6 

I  221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  N.  Y.  11803 

. '  '■  I  •  □  Please  send  details  about  TTS  — 

I  •  world’s  only  integrated  and  complete 

»  M  ■  I— >  R  r— iv  ■  V  •  systemforautomaticoperationofline- 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  •  casting  machines. 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION  *  Q  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  En- 

DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  call  me. 

OVERSEAS:  AMSHROAM.  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON.  ENGLAND  S**»«**aapf**»****u****« 


ONLY  nS'  PERFORATORS 
HAVE  THESE  16  FEATURES! 


raters,  operating  units,  computer,  selec¬ 
tive  allotter  and  accessories,  can  be 
integrated  to  serve  any  newspaper  or 
commercial  print  shop . . .  small  or  large. 
Use  the  coupon  to  get  full  details! 


Efficient,  Compact  64-Key  Keyboard 


All  Coding  under  Your  Finger-Tips 


1035  Keystrokes/M  in. 


Easily  Changed  Keytop  Designations 


r 

!*• 


Add-Thin  Space  Pointer 


r- 

^  r-r 
f-i  rr-  C 


Adjustable  Touch 


Convenient  Copyholder 


>‘r 


r  ^ 
r\ 

f  r 

V-  r* 


Easy  Loading  Tape  Container 


Twin  Code  Bars 


i’A'  :b 


Exclusive  features  make  the  Teletype¬ 
setter®  Perforator  the  fastest  and  easiest 
of  all  machines  for  punching  tape  for 
automatic  linecasting.  You'll  find  that 
these  extra  advantages  pay  off  in  produc¬ 


tion  that  no  other  equipment  can  match. 
Why  be  satisfied  with  less? 

TTS  is  the  original  tape  system,  time- 
tested  and  time-proved.  A  full  line  of 
matched  components,  including  perfo- 


"Tight-Line"  Buzzer 


"Tight-Line”  Interlock 


Stationary  Non-Glare  Scale 


Signal  Lights  for: 

•  shift  and  unshift 

•  upper  and  lower  rail 

•  upper  and  lower  magazine 

•  justification 


Positive  Punch  Control 


Easy  Maintenance 


Low  Price 


Automated 

STEREO 

REMELT 

...IS  IT  FOR  YOU? 

Is  metal  piling  up  in  your  stereo  department? 
Are  you  handling  too  much  metal  manually? 
Are  you  getting  a  system  engineered  to  your 
particular  needs?  Have  you  checked  develop¬ 
ments  in  metal  melting?  A  lot  of  little  ques¬ 
tions?  Yes.  But  big  ones  if  you  want  to  end 
manual  handling  of  plates  .  .  .  open  flames 
and  fumes . . .  high  operating  costs . . .  wasted 
floor  space.  Kemp  offers  standard  systems 
modified  to  meet  your  needs,  including  both 
electric  and  gas-fired  casting  pots,  3-section 
automated  remelt  systems  and  central  remelt 
systems.  Why  not  call  in  experienced  Kemp 
engineers  for  help  on  stereotype  handling 
plans?  Write  today  for  information  and  Bulle¬ 
tins  IE-8,  IE-9  and  IE-10  to:  The  C.M.  Kemp 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland. 


IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO  COME  TO 

KEMP 


William  R.  Merkel  (righf),  new  production  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  points  out  details  of  a  mailing  room  stuffing  machine  to 
Harry  L.  McCormick,  labor  negotiator. 


Production  Chief, 
Labor  Relations 
Aide  Appointed 

Cleveland 

William  J.  Merkel  lias  lieen 
appointed  production  director  of 
the  Clei'elnnd  Plain  Dealer. 

F.  William  Dujjan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Merkel  to  the  newly 
created  post  to  be  in  charge  of 
all  mechanical  departments. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Merkel  as  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  director  and 
labor  negotiator  for  the  Plain 
Dealer  is  Harry  L.  McCormick, 
who  has  been  assistant  labor  ne¬ 
gotiator.  From  1960  until  he 
joined  the  Plain  Dealer  in  1963, 

Editors  Fight  Change 
In  Age  for  Publicity 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  will  fight 
efforts  to  raise  above  16  the  age 
of  delinquent  youths  and  other 
offenders  whose  cases  may  be 
handled  under  the  secrecy  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Family  Court  Act. 

A  resolution  approved  by  the 
society  said  the  group  “views 
such  efforts  as  an  attempt  to 
reimpose  highly  objectionable 
features  of  the  Youth  Court  Act 
under  the  guise  of  apparently 
innocuous  changes  in  the  Family 
Court  Act.” 

The  society  noted  that  it  had 
been  “one  of  the  many  public 
and  private  organizations  to 
point  out  defects  in  the  Youth 
Court  Act  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  public’s  right  to 
know,  leading  eventually  to  re¬ 
peal  of  the  legislation  and  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  present  Family 


Ml’.  McComiick  was  president 
of  the  ('leveland  Newsjiaper 
Printing  Pressman’s  Union  No. 

5. 

Mr.  Merkel  was  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  the  old  Cleveland  News 
in  19.52  and  19.53.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  administrative 
assistant  for  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  then  pub¬ 
lished  both  the  News  and  Plain 
Dealer.  In  1959  he  l>ecame  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  of  the  IPosfi- 
inyton  (D.  C.)  Post.  He  re- 
tui-ned  to  the  Plain  Dealer  in 
Octolier,  1963. 

In  other  promotions,  Joseph 
Kuczynski  was  named  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  paper  room,  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  brother,  the  late 
Henry  Kuczynski,  and  Charles 
H.  Poe  was  named  superintend¬ 
ent  of  photoengraving  succeed¬ 
ing  Rol>ert  Slover,  retired. 

Court  Act. 

The  society  ui’ged  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  present  age  of  16 
for  juvenile  delinquents  and 
persons  in  need  of  supervision 
as  established  in  the  Family 
Court  Act. 

Mason  C.  Taylor  executive 
editor  of  the  Utica  Daily  Press 
and  Ohserver-Dispatch,  was 
elected  president  of  the  society. 

•  i 

Soap  for  Viet  Nam 

Chicago 

Lack  of  soap  among  Vietna¬ 
mese  people  drew  the  attention 
of  Lloyd  Wendt  when  he  w'as 
in  Viet  Nam  to  report  the  war 
for  Chicago’s  American,  of 
which  he  is  editor.  He  w’rote 
about  it  and  immediately  a  drive 
was  started  to  send  shipments, 
first  of  which  was  sent  to  Da 
Nang  recently  by  U.S.  Marine  ^ 
Corps  plane.  Another  collection 
for  shipment  has  already  been  ; 
started.  ' 
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What's  new  at  Marathon  OH? 


It  takes  the  right  tackle  to  fish  the  North  Sea 


And  we  think  this  ungainly  rig  is  right  for  the  joh.  Built 
for  us  and  our  associates  on  the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  oil  drilling  platform  “Endeavour”  was  towed  across 
the  Atlantic,  its  three  massive  legs  partially 
assembled  for  the  voyage  as  seen  in  the  photo 
above.  In  England,  the  legs  were  completed  to  360-foot 
length  and  a  derrick  erected  on  its  acre-sized  deck. 

This  month  the  towering  tripod  moves  to  its  first  North 
Sea  location  to  set  its  feet  firmly  into  the  ocean  floor. 
Soon,  drilling  crews  will  be  at  work,  proving  that  we’re 
determined  to  go  wherever  oil  is  likely  to  be  found. 


Other  Marathon  exploration  programs  are  under  way  onshore  in 
the  British  Isles,  in  Tunisia,  Libya,  Somalia,  Australia,  Papua 
and  Colombia,  as  well  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


may  be  a  puppy's  predicament 
or  a  president's  pronouncement 


The  news  may  be  big  or  it  may  be 
little;  it  may  be  words  or  it  may  be 
pictures;  it  may  come  from  across  the 
street  or  across  the  world. 

But  when  you  get  it  from  UPI,  you  can 
be  sure  it  will  be  fast,  accurate  and  com¬ 
plete. 

United  Press  International  transmits  an 
estimated  4V2  million  words  of  copy  ev¬ 
ery  day  from  179  news  bureaus  to  1 14 
countries  and  territories.  It  supplies  news 


and  picture  services  to  1191  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  And  it  supplies  big 
by-lines  from  the  big  news  centers  of  the 
world. 

UPI  Unistox  and  UPI  Autoedit  are 
two  new  examples  of  how  UPI  helps  you 
get  the  news  faster  and  more  efficiently  to 
your  readers. 

For  the  news  you  need  in  a  changing 
world,  UPI  serves  you  best. 


Get  all  the  news... and  get  it  straight- 
from  UPl-the  complete  news  service 


AP  Assigns  White 
As  Chief  in  Saigon 

Edwin  Q.  White,  a  veteran  of 
the  Associated  Press  Foreign 
News  Desk  in  New  York  and 
Tokyo,  has  been  named  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  in  charge  of  news 
operations  in  Viet  Nam. 

A  native  of  Tipton,  Mo.,  Mr. 
White,  43,  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Missouri.  He 
worked  on  the  M'ichita  Enftle; 
the  White  P/niw.s  Daily  Quill 
and  the  St.  Loais  Star-Times 
l)efore  joining  the  AP  in  Kansas 
City  in  1949. 

In  Saigon  he  replaces  Malcolm 
W.  Browne  who  resigned  to 
enter  television  work  with  ABC. 


SPONSOR :  Fairchild  Publications 
has  renewed  its  annual  s<'hularship 
award  of  an  Institute  of  Manage¬ 
ment  course  at  the  .\merican  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Washington,  which  is 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  .Appliance  &  Radio-Tele¬ 
vision  Dealers’  .Association.  Tlte 
course  presents  a  full-scale  study  of 
the  trends,  challenges  and  problems 
of  retailers  in  the  home  entertain¬ 
ment  and  appliance  fields. 


McKeal 


Milburn 


ANNUAL  AND  PERENNIAL: 
Year  after  year.  HOME  FURN¬ 
ISHINGS  daily’s  Furniture  Sales 
Training  Manual  keeps  breaking 
records.  Last  year,  tliou.sand8  of 
extra  copies  of  this  comprehensive 
primer  for  selling  furniture  were 
distributed.  The  all-new  1965  edi¬ 
tion  is  out  as  a  lift-out  supplement 
to  the  August  20  issue  of  HFD. 
Months  in  preparation,  the  Manual 
is  chockabiock  with  authoritative 
information  on  furniture  construc¬ 
tion,  styling,  woods,  home  decor, 
merchandising,  display — everything 
the  salesman  needs  to  know  to  close 
more  sales. 


KENNETH  L.  MILBURN,  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  Knight 
newspapers  for  43  years,  Is  stepping  down  as  general  manager  of 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  He  continues  as  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
panies  and  as  treasurer  of  the  Knight  Foundation. 

SAM  S.  MC  KEEL,  38,  who  has  been  assistant  to  publisher  Ben 
Maidenburg  since  1963,  has  been  named  general  manager  of  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal.  He  has  been  editor  of  a  North  Carolina 
weekly,  reporter  for  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  and  personnel  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  a  Knight  Newspaper. 

CHARLES  E.  CLARK,  business  manager  of  the  Akron  Beacon,  has 
been  assigned  additional  management  responsibilities  and  will  be 
treasurer  of  the  Beacon  Journal  Publishing  Company  and  of  Knight 
Newspapers  Inc.  He  went  to  the  newspaper  in  1952  after  7  years 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 


Ted  Natt — from  reporter  for 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
to  news  editor  of  the  semi¬ 
weekly  St.  Helens  (Ore.)  Sen¬ 
tinel-Mist. 


Gene  Markham,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Times-Herald — given  additional 
assignment  as  automotive  editor 
of  the  Times-Herald  and  the 
Daily  Press. 


THE  BOOKSTAND:  Slated  for 
September  publication  is  the  1%5 
edition  of  Fairchild's  Financial 
Manual  of  Retail  Stores,  (iompiled 
by  the  research  staff  of  the  BOOK 
DIVISION,  this  .ISth  annual  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Manual  contains  latest 
available  facts  and  figures  on  over 
270  publicly-owned  large  retailing 
organizations.  Included  are:  sales 
and  earnings  for  the  past  10  years, 
assets  and  liabilities,  number  of 
shares  and  earnings  on  common, 
common  stock  dividends,  and  other 
vital  corporate  data.  Price  $1.5, 
with  lO-day  free  trial  offer. 


Ronald  H.  Knight — from  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald 
staflF  to  the  department  of  public 
information  at  the  University 
of  Maine. 


Grady  Franklin,  former  AP 
staffer,  now  a  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Crawfordsville 
(Ind.)  Journal-Review — writing 
a  column,  “The  Things  I  See.” 


Moses  Crutchfield,  associate 
sports  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News — to  the 
news  bureau  of  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College  Sept.  1. 


EYES  H.AVE  IT:  .A  brochure  out¬ 
lining  the  use  of  visual  aids  that 
convey  the  impact  of  the  Retail 
Revolution  has  been  prepared  by 
FAIRCHILD  VISUALS,  a  new  di¬ 
vision  of  the  company.  Four  pro¬ 
grams  are  analyzed:  Suburbia  and 
Downtown;  Successful  Selling 
Ideas;  Competing  fur  the  Modern 
Shopper;  The  Distribution  Dilem¬ 
ma.  The  presentations  are  geared 
for  people  in  advertising,  media, 
promotion,  merchandising,  manufac¬ 
turing,  fasliiun  and  finance.  .Also 
discussed  in  the  brochure  is  the  use 
of  visual  aids  for  executive  brief¬ 
ings,  sales  training  programs,  con¬ 
ventions  and  meetings,  and 
marketing  indicators.  (Copies  on 
request  from  Fairchild  VISUALS 
DEPT.,  address  below. 


JOHN  JOPES,  36,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Ontario 
(Calif.)  Daily  Report.  He  began 
his  career  with  the  newspaper  10 
years  ago,  and  has  served  as  a 
reporter,  desk  man,  city  editor  and 
managing  editor. 


GEORGE  DRAUT  has  been  named 
by  Donald  S.  Taylor,  president  of 
the  Press  Publishing  Company,  as 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.) 
Press  to  succeed  Stanley  Fink,  who 
resigned  early  in  June  after  serv¬ 
ing  for  15  years.  Mr.  Draut,  48, 
a  Texan,  has  been  assistant  editor 
and  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News.  He 
is  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


R.  Stephen  Long — named 
city  editor  of  the  Uhrichsville 
(Ohio)  Evening  Chronicle,  re¬ 
placing  Harry  Liggett — to  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  staff. 


Written  with  character 
competence. .  .color. 


Owen  Van  Buskirk,  former 
agricultural  news  writer  for  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch — to  the  department  of 
information  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  College  of  Agriculture. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 

PabllsiMrs  at 

Daily  Nawt  Record.  Woman'i  Wear  Daily, 
Horn#  Riraithinqs  Daily,  Footwear  Nawi, 
Seearmarket  News,  Drug  Nawt  Weakly, 
Man's  Wear  Elactronic  Nawt,  Books, 
Molalworkinq  Nawt,  Diractorias. 


Denton  Y.  Brewerton,  state 
editor  of  the  Boise  (Idaho) 
StatcsnMn — appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  Ricks  College  as  head 
of  the  department  of  journalism. 
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News  and  Piedmont  Reer  w>r<  fintfitk  Co 


COLUMBIA 


News  &  Courier  and  Post  Repr.  Cresmer. 
Woodword  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc. 


uRer  for  the  California  Credit 
Union  Leapue. 


R.  J.  Marquis — from  the 
Itryan  (O.)  Timca  to  the  La- 
Grnnye  (Ind.)  Sinndard  and 
News  as  advertisinp  director. 


Allen  N,  Smith,  formerly 
with  the  Chicayo  Daily  News, 
and  Sid  Cato,  formerly  public 
relations  for  Greyhound  Corp. — 
to  public  relations  firm  of  Aaron 
D.  Cushman  and  Associates, 
Chicapo. 


Pollard 


Beard  Goodrich 

MARVIN  BEARD,  33-year-old  Los  Angeleno,  goes  from  the  New 
York  General  Desk  of  AP  to  the  Baltimore  bureau  as  chief  of  the 
Maryland  operations.  He  majored  in.  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky. 

BERNARD  A.  GOODRICH,  onetime  Washington  Star  reporter,  has 
moved  from  the  American  Trucking  Associations,  where  he  was 
director  of  press  relations  for  10  years,  to  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  as  director  of  the  PR  department.  He  was 
born  in  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y. 


W.  T.  Dickson — named  retail 
advertisinp  sales  manaper  for 
the  Oklnharmi  City  (Okla.) 
Daiiy  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
replacinp  David  L.  Beeman, 
who  has  purchased  the  Yukon 
(Okla.)  Hun. 


Junius  (Andy)  Park,  Lony 
Ueae-h  (Calif.)  Independent  re¬ 
porter — to  radio  station  KMPC, 
Los  Anpeles. 


DR.  JAMES  E.  POLLARD,  emeritus  professor  of  Journalism,  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  1938-58,  and  university  historian,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  a  Distinguished  Service  Award  from  Ohio  State  University 
on  Aug.  27.  He  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1916  and  a  Ph.D.  in 
1939  at  OSU.  Before  joining  the  faculty  in  1932  he  worked  on 
several  Ohio  newspapers. 

John  M.  Mahoney,  from  the  ^ 

staff  of  the  Valley  News  in  West 
Lebanon,  N.  H. — to  manaper  of 
the  Montpelier  (Vt.)  bureau  of 
United  Press  International. 


James  E.  Bonneau,  assistant 
circulation  director  of  the  Wil- 
minpton  (Del.)  News-Journal 
Co.  —  to  director.  Bette  Mc- 
Near,  of  women’s  pape  staff — 
to  assistant  women’s  editor. 
Herbert  H.  Skirvin,  Mominy 
News  financial  pape  makeup  ed¬ 
itor — to  News-Joumnl  feature 
editor. 


Concentrate  your  advertising 
in  the  Greenville,  Columbia 
and  Charleston  newspapers, 
for  effective  coverage  of 
three-quarters  of  your 
potential  in  South  Carolina. 
Contact  the  newspapers  listed, 
or  their  representatives. 


Charles  Fackler,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Demoerat  reporter 
for  20  years;  before  that  with 
the  City  News  Bureau,  Chicapo 
— retired. 


Hfsb  Nebel,  formerly  a  part 
owner  and  manapinp  ^itor  of 
Sun  Newspapers  Inc.  in  New 
Jersey  and  a  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
M  o  r  n  i  n  p  Call  staffer,  has 
formed  a  peneral  public  rela¬ 
tions  apency.  Herb  Nebel  Asso¬ 
ciates. 


Phil  Keif — named  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  Utah  and  Idaho  in  the 
Salt  Lake  City  bureau  of  AP, 
replacinp  George  Newman — 
assipned  to  a  supervisory  post 
in  New  York. 


(From  8.  M.  Survey  6-10-65) 


Bert  T.  Casey,  a  former 
Southern  California  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  rejoined  the  West 
Coast  .staff  of  Harshe-Rotman 
&  Druck  on  the  General  Brew- 
inp  Corp.  accounty. 


David  Newsom,  former  pu- 
lisher.  Walnut  Creek  (Calif.) 
Courier- Journal,  now  the  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  Times,  and  lonp  a 
State  Department  career  officer 
—  named  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Libya. 


INCOMES 


RETAIL  SALES 


Douglas  CoRNFORD  has  been  has  been  named  president  of 
named  manaper  of  the  Southern  Graphic  Electronics  Inc.  of  La- 

office,  Western  Newspaper  In-  Salle,  III.  He  reports  1300  Photo- 

dustrial  Relations  Bureau.  He  l-athe  installations  In  the  U.S.  and 
succeeds  Bradley  Peck,  now  abroad, 

manaper.  New  Enpland  Daily 

Newspaper  Association.  and  editorial  director  for 

*  *  ♦  KABC-TV  Los  Anpeles — named 

Don  Lynch,  advertisinp  di-  to  the  new  position  of  assistant 
rector  and  business  manaper,  traffic  manaper  for  Los  Anpeles 
Chico  (Calif.)  Record,  has  be-  Harbor, 
come  publisher  of  the  Anderson  ♦  ♦  * 

Valley  News,  followinp  the  pur-  John  F.  Harrington,  former 
chase  of  full  ownership  of  the  editor  of  the  Cypress-Los  Ala¬ 
weekly.  mitos  (Calif.)  Enterprise  and 

***  reporter  for  the  Ontario 

Arthur  G.  White,  formerly  (Calif.)  Daily  Report — appoint- 
with  the  Los  Anyeles  Mirror  ed  publications  and  news  man- 
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^  AND  COMPANY 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


TEmple  3-30/8 
KALEIGH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


N.  Carolina  to  Alaska. 
Far  West  to  En^lan<l 

Pullman,  Wash. 

Clinton  T.  Andrews  Jr.,  news 
editor  of  the  Pullman  Herald, 
will  beprin  duties  Sept.  13  as  a 
writer  and  editor’s  assistant  on 
the  Chronicle  Advertiser,  a 
paper  of  40,000  circulation  in 
Robin  Hood’s  Nottinghamshire, 
specifically  in  Mansfield,  Eng. 

He  and  his  family  (Susan 
Stoffel  Andrews  and  Christina, 
3,  and  Tommy,  1)  fly  abroad 
Labor  Day  after  visiting  rela¬ 
tives  in  North  Carolina.  Among 
his  many  other  ties,  Mr.  An¬ 
drews  leaves  the  post  of  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Palouse 
Empire  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  a  job  just  filled  before  his 
departure  by  Wesley  D.  Cal¬ 
vert,  student  publications  ad¬ 
viser  at  Washington  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  a  University 
of  North  Carolina  journalism 
graduate  of  1955.  He  has  been 
on  the  staffs  of  two  North  Caro¬ 
lina  dailies,  the  Hickory  Daily 
Record  and  the  Rocky  Mount 
Telegram. 

In  September,  1958,  he  moved 
to  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Daily  News,  serving  for  a  year 
as  city  editor  and  for  three  as 
managing  editor,  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  Herald  in  1962. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  N.  Branch,  a  for¬ 
mer  assistant  editor  of  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Post  in  Montreal  —  to 
the  staff  of  Consolidated  Paper 
Corporation’s  PR  department, 
from  Sun  Life  of  Canada’s  in¬ 
formation  office. 

«  *  * 

R.  J.  Flood,  general  manager 
of  newsprint  sales — appointed 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  news¬ 
print  sales  for  Consolidated 

Paper  Corporation.  J.  S.  OPPE 
— named  assistant;  D.  M. 

Young — manager  of  newsprint 
sales. 

*  *  * 

George  R.  Greiff,  chief  copy 
editor  of  the  .Atlanta  (Ga.) 


Constitution — appointed  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  Georgia  State  College. 

«  ♦  « 

John  A.  Lynch,  a  former 
(toldshoro  (N.  C.)  News- Argus 
reporter — now  manager  of  the 
United  Press  International  bu¬ 
reau  at  Richmond,  Va.,  replac¬ 
ing  Alfred  Me  Cormack  Jr. — 
to  UPI,  Detroit. 

*  *  * 

Francis  X.  Zuzuu),  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  journalism 
graduate,  former  United  Press 
reporter  and  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive — now  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  projects  for  National 

Broadcasting  Company. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  P.  Henry,  acting  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press — resigned  to  join  sales 
promotion  and  public  relations 
.staff  of  Hess  Department  Store, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

«  *  « 

Les  Daughtry,  advertising 

director  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  .Advertiser-Journal  — 
elected  president  of  Georgia- 
Alabama  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association. 

*  «  « 

George  Gierhart,  news  editor 
of  the  Niantic  (Conn.)  News — 
resigned  to  go  into  insurance 
business. 

*  *  « 

Walter  W.  Johnson,  for¬ 
merly  on  editorial  staff,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar — 
to  General  Electric  Company’s 
Plainville,  Conn.,  plant  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  employe  publications. 

• 

Editor  Goes  to  PR 

Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Everett  A.  Clay  and  Associ¬ 
ates  announced  that  Todd  Clay, 
former  editor  of  the  DeBary- 
Deltona  (Fla.)  Enterprise,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  John 
H.  Perry  group,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  firm.  Mr.  Clay 
also  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star 
for  two  years. 


John  Sfampone 


Stampone  to  Head 
Editorial  Cartoonists 

John  Stampone,  .Army  Times, 
Washington,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Editorial  Cartoonists. 
He  won  a  run-off  election  after 
finishing  in  a  tie  with  Bill 
Sanders,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star.  Mr.  Stampone  succeeds 
Elmer  Messner,  who  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
Art  Poinier,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  John  Collins,  Montreal 
(Que.)  Gazette  and  Charles 
Brooks,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News,  vicepresidents;  John  Milt 
Morris,  Associated  Press,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer, 

• 

Grid  Writers  Elect 

Chicago 

Fred  Russell,  sports  editor 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Football  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  meeting  here. 
The  association  has  771  mem¬ 
bers,  with  108  new  members 
joining  in  the  past  year. 

Guild  Aide  Appointed 

Den\’er 

Richard  E.  Wanek,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer- 
Press,  and  since  1961  Minnesota 
state  labor  conciliator,  has  been 
appointed  administrativ’e  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Denver  Newspaper 
Guild. 

• 

With  Air  Force  Paper 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Stanley  Campbell  has  become 
publisher  of  the  Kelly  Times,  a 
newspaper  published  for  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base  personnel.  He 
resigned  as  promotion  manager 
and  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  San  Antonio  Light. 


^Biir  Sturdivant  Dies 

Memphis 

William  Okeson  Sturdivant, 
64,  assistant  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Memphis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  died  Aug.  9  after  a  stroke. 
He  iiad  worked  for  the  Commer¬ 
cial  .Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar 
since  1932.  Earlier  he  was  on 
the  ad  staff  of  the  .Atlanta  Geor¬ 
gian. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Caleb  J.  King,  81,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Jacksonville 
Florida  Times  -  Union  editorial 
jiage,  former  AP  southern  traf¬ 
fic  chief  in  Washington;  Aug.  5. 

*  * 

Harold  J.  Pratt,  70,  retired 
editor  of  the  Garden  City 
(N.  Y.)  News,  a  weekly;  former 
New  England  newspaper  re¬ 
porter;  Aug.  9. 

mm* 

Byrd  Douglas,  71,  general 
counsel  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  Publishing  Co.; 
brother-in-law  of  James  G. 
Stahlman  and  E.  B.  Stahlman 
Jr.,  Banner  co-publishers;  Aug. 
11. 

*  *  « 

Clare  J.  Hewens  Sr.,  61, 
publisher  of  the  Bad  Axe 
(Mich.)  Huron  Daily  Tribune; 
Aug.  8. 

*  *  * 

Alphonse  J.  Grace,  49,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  S%in-Tbnes;  Aug.  2 

m  m  m 

Bernard  J,  Rbsidington,  61, 
head  librarian  of  the  New  York 
News;  Aug.  9. 

*  *  * 

Gilbert  Sweeney,  60,  sports 
cartoonist  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star;  Aug,  6. 

m  m  m 

Ralph  O.  Smith,  83,  former 
business  manager  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Journal  who 
retired  in  1945;  Aug.  3. 

m  m  m 

Ashley  M.  Barnes  Sr.,  76, 
former  co-publisher  of  the 
Athens  (Tex.)  Daily  Review; 
Aug.  10. 

*  *  « 

Donald  W.  Nason,  32,  educa¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Peekskill 
(N.  Y.)  Star;  Aug.  9. 

*  *  * 

A.  Walker  Wood  Jr.,  64,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Hopkinsville 
(Ky.)  New  Era;  Aug.  7. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Murphy,  56,  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist  in  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Sunday  Tribune;  Aug.  9. 

*  *  « 

Marion  E.  Aitchison,  69, 
former  radio-tv-amusements  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Aug.  7. 
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‘^With  our  new  Cottrell  Vanguard,  we’re  off  and  running 
to  an  exciting  future  in  newspaper  publishing,” 


says  David  M.  Turner,  president  of  The  Towanda  Printing  Company,  Towanda,  Pa., 
and  former  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  Associated  Press. 


“We  studied  the  economics  and  advan-  tic  accept*mce  throughout  all  of  our  area.  circulation.  And  we  can  handle  more!” 
tages  of  web  offset  for  almost  two  years  “And  this  press  is  so  easy  to  operate!  Here  are  some  additional  reasons  why 
before  we  made  the  change.  So  we  knew  Why,  our  personnel  —  all  inexperienced  publishers  like  Mr.  Turner  are  buying 

what  we  wanted  and  expected  —  higher  in  offset  —  were  handling  the  Vanguard  Vanguards:  Up  to  24  standard  news  pages 

operating  speeds  and  superior  photo  repro-  like  veterans  in  less  than  four  months.  at  15,000  papers  per  hour,  folded.  Avail- 

duction.  And  the  capacity  to  handle  new  “The  Daily  Review,  anS-cohxmn,  11-ems  able  in  1  to  6  units.  Low  operating  cost, 

contract  printing  in  our  expanding  area.  paper,  has  been  operated  by  my  family  Lots  of  pictures,  but  no  costly  engravings. 

“We  sure  got  them  with  our  4-unit  since  1881.  Today  it  has  7,200  circulation  Better  reproduction  with  finer  screens. 

Vanguard!  Fantastic  ad,  color  and  picture  and  averages  10  to  12  pages  plus  frequent  Versatile  composition  —  hot  metal,  photo¬ 
reproduction  in  the  daily  and  weekly  use  of  spot  color.  Our  weekly,  T/ie  composition,  or  any  combination.  For 


newspapers  we  publish . . .  and  enthusias-  Review,  averages  8  pages  with  2,000  complete  information,  wire,  write  or  call. 


HARRIS 


NTERTYPE 


Ai:  CORPORATION 


COTTRELL  DIVISIOR 


WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


It  took  a  boy  to  put  it  together... 


More  young  boys  built  more  racers  for  this  year's 
All-American  Soap  Box  Derby  than  ever  before.  For 
many  it  was  their  first  solo  attempt  at  making  something. 
The  fun  they  had  is  immeasurable.  The  spirit  of  competi¬ 
tion  they  felt  is  hard  to  describe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
thrill  of  Derby  Racing  far  outweighed  the  ache  of  a 
bruised  thumb  or  a  stiff  sawing  arm. 

Over  55,000  young  boys,  not  to  mention  their  parents, 
friends  and  the  thousands  of  delighted  spectators,  are 
grateful  to  the  sponsors  who  made  it  all  possible.  They 


are  thankful  to  you  ...  the  generous  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations  named  on  the  opposite  page. 
Your  backing  worked  wonders  in 
making  the  Soap  Box  Derby  the 
world's  largest  and  most  popular 
amateur  racing  event  of  the  year. 

We  sincerely  thank  and  congratulate 
you  for  your  effective  support.  .  .  . 

Chevrolet  Division,  General  Motors, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


but  it  took  you  to  put  it  across 


Akron  (Ohio)  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Anderson  (Indiana)  Anderson  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Bangor  (Maine)  Bangor  Daily  News 
Bayonne  (New  Jersey)  The  Bayonne  Times 
Beaver  Falls  (Pennsylvania)  The  News-Tribune 
Beloit  (Wisconsin)  Beloit  Daily  News 
Birmingham  (Alabama)  The  Birmingham  News 
Bloomington  (Illinois)  Radio  Station  WJBC 
Boise  (Idaho)  The  Idaho  Statesman 
Bradford  (Pennsylvania)  Bradford  Journal 
Burlington  (New  Jersey)  The  Burlington  County  Times 
Burlington  (Wisconsin)  Burlington  Standard- Press 
Carlsbad  (New  Mexico)  Carlsbad  Current  Argus 
Charleston  (West  Virginia)  WCAW  Radio  Station 
j  Charlotte  (North  Carolina)  The  Charlotte  News 
Clearfield  (Pennsylvania)  Clearfield  Broadcasters, 

Inc.— WCPA 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  The  Forest  City  Publishing  Company 
Clinton  (Iowa)  The  Clinton  Herald 
Coffeyville  (Kansas)  Coffeyville  Journal 
Columbia  (Missouri)  The  Columbia  Missourian 
Corning  (New  York)  Corning  Leader 
Detroit  (Michigan)  The  Detroit  News 
Duluth  (Minnesota)  Duluth  Herald  &  News-Tribune 
El  Paso  (Texas)  Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 

Erie  (Pennsylvania)  Times  Publishing  Co. 

Eugene  (Oregon)  Radio  Station  KORE 
Flint  (Michigan)  The  Flint  Journal 
Ft.  Lauderdale  (Florida)  Ft.  Lauderdale  News 
Ft.  Worth  (Texas)  Ft.  Worth  Star  Telegram 
Fredericksburg  (Virginia)  The  Free  Lance-Star 
Hartford  (Connecticut)  The  Hartford  Times,  Inc. 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin 
'  Kansas  City  (Missouri)  KCMO  Broadcasting 
Kingsport  (Tennessee)  Kingsport  Publishing  Corp. 

Kokcmo  (Indiana)  Tribune 
Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle  Gazette 
Levittown  (Pennsylvania)  Bristol -Levittown  Courier 
Times 

Lubbock  (Texas)  KCBD-TV  and  Radio 
Mansfield  (Ohio)  Mansfield  News-Journal 
’  McKeesport  (Pennsylvania)  The  Daily  News  Publishing  Co. 
.Meadville  (Pennsylvania)  The  Meadville  Tribune 


Miami  (Oklahoma)  Miami  News  Record 
Muscatine  (Iowa)  KWPC-Radio 
New  Philadelphia  (Ohio)  The  Daily  Times 
Norfolk  (Virginia)  The  Virginian-Pilot 
Norristown  (Pennsylvania)  The  "Times  Herald" 

Northampton  (Massachusetts)  Daily  Hampshire 
Gazette 

North  Jersey  (New  Jersey)  The  Herald  News, 

Passaic  (New  Jersey) 

Petersburg  (Virginia)  The  Progress- Index 
Plainview  (Texas)  KVOP  Incorporated 
Portland  (Oregon)  Oregon  Television,  Inc.  (KPTV) 
Provo  (Utah)  Provo  Herald 
Pulaski  (Virginia)  Southwest  Times 
Putnam-Pawlmg  (New  York)  The  Reporter  Dispatch 
Quincy  (Illinois)  Quincy  Herald-Whig 
Ravenna- Kent  (Ohio)  The  Record-Courier 

Roanoke  (Virginia)  The  Roanoke  Times,  The  Roanoke 
World- News 

Rochester  (New  York)  Times-Union 
Rockford  (Illinois)  Rockford  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Rockland  County  (New  York)  The  Journal  News  of 
Nyack 

Sacramento  (California)  KCRA-TV 

St.  Catharines  (Ontario)  The  St.  Catharines  Standard 
Limited 

St.  Cloud  (Minnesota)  St.  Cloud  Daily  Times 

St.  Marys  (Pennsylvania)  Daily  Press  Publishing  Co. 

Salem  (Oregon)  KBZY  Radio 

Sheboygan  (Wisconsin)  Press  Publishing  Company 

Sioux  Falls  (South  Dakota)  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader 

Stoughton  (Wisconsin)  Courier-Hub  Publishing  Corp. 

Suburban  Motor  City  (Michigan)  The  Detroit  News 

Sullivan  County  (New  York)  Sullivan  County 
Newspapers 

Tacoma  (Washington)  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
Valparaiso  (Indiana)  The  Vidette- Messenger 
Ventura  (California)  Ventura  County  Star- Free  Press 
Warren  (Ohio)  The  Tribune  Company 
Washington  (District  of  Columbia)  WTOP-Radio 
Washington  (Missouri)  The  Washington  Missourian 
Watertown  (South  Dakota)  Watertown  Public  Opinion 
Wooster  (Ohio)  The  Daily  Record 


Dailies’  Print  Shop 
Helps  Area  Weeklies 


Bv  Bruce  M.  Wilkinson 


Immediate  objective  of  co-  miles  to  the  west.  Other  publica- 

owners  A1  Burtis  of  the  La  tions  are  the  Pueblo  Arm j/ Depot  I^^M||||L 

Junta  Tribune-Democrat  and  3,800  copies,  and 

Ross  Thompson  of  the  Rocky  newspapers  for  Otero  Junior 

Ford  Daily  Gazette  was  a  high  College  and  Rocky  Ford,  Fowler  „  ,  ^ 

quality,  low-cost  means  of  pub-  and  La  Junta  High  Schools.  R®«  *»/  (Colo.)  Dady  Saiette  and 

their  daily  newspaper.  —  <•'  ''•"'V  h™: 

But  they  soon  found  plenty  of 

other  publishers  were  eager  to  Why  the  rush  among  area  ner,  .sees  plenty  both  in  the  Press  and  camera  facilities 
climb  aboard  their  offset  express,  weeklies  to  eliminate  their  press  offset  conversion  and  joint  press  of  Valley  Offset — there  is  no 

with  which  they  had  accom-  departments  and,  in  some  cases,  operation.  composing  equipment  _  have 

plished  the  first  conversion  of  even  their  composing  rooms?  “To  put  it  bluntly,  the  pay  been  so  well  utilized  that  the 
Colorado  hot  lead  dailies  into  There  has  been  little  or  no  ad-  isn’t  nearly  as  high  as  what  it  corporation  was  able  to  pay  for 

offset  publications.  vantage  in  cost,  the  weekly  pub-  used  to  be  for  Linotype  opera-  the  press  during  the  first  three 

At  first  only  one  other  news-  lishers  have  told  Burtis  and  tors  .  .  .  One  Spanish  gal  we  years.  Now  the  cycle  has  been 

paper,  the  Arkansas  Valley  Thompson.  Superior  photo  re-  have  can  type  as  fast  as  any  two  started  with  the  larger  press. 

Journal,  a  Southern  Colorado  production  and  flexibility  of  ad  operators.”  He  explained  that  Thompson  says  his  initial  in¬ 

farm  weekly  publishetl  by  Milton  design  are  appreciated.  But  the  the  attractive  working  condi-  vestment  was  less  than  $10,000. 

'  '  .  •  .  ■  -.1  .1  jg  larger  cities  had  And  the  prices  must  be  in- 

made  it  difficult  to  keep  printers,  viting.  The  Ute  Pass  Courier 
“What  happened  was  that  our  bypasses  Colorado  Springs  20 
$100  or  $110  a  week  for  opera-  miles  to  the  south  in  favor  of 
.  tors  for  44  hours  didn’t  look  so  Valley  Offset.  Copy  is  sent  by 

Dan  Minnick,  publisher  of  the  jrood  alongside  $130,  $140  or  bus  and  must  l)e  returned  the 
Ordway  New  Era,  who  farms  $150  paid  in  the  cities.”  same  w’ay. 

all  his  composition  out  to  the 

-  -  -  -  -  Housewives  Employed  Rate  Schedule 

m  turn  shoots  the  camera-ready  Thompson  maintains  he  can  Burtis  has  set  up  a  rate  sched- 
copy  to  the  La  Junta  plant  11  ^  ^g  ^  ^ 

miles  east,  tells  Thompson  his  typjst  n^^ke  a  competent  of  a  four-page  newspaper  with 

costs  are  about  the  ^me.  But,  operator  of  her  wdthin  a  month,  eight  10 Vi  pica  columns  or  an 
before  he  spent  half  lu^s  tmie  in  jjg  ^^mits  the  Rocky  Ford  eight  page  tabloid.  This  base 
the  shop.  Now  this  operation  is  dependent  on  house-  price  is  $45.85.  An  additional 

for  concentration  on  editorial  ^ut  says  there  are  so  $10.12  is  added  for  each  addi- 

and  ad  work  and  management.  learned  tional  1,000  copies.  Two  half- 

As  for  advantages  to  the  daily  simple  processes  that  they  tones  are  allowed  per  standard 

newspapers,  Thompson,  for-  pome  and  go  without  dis-  page  at  this  price.  Additional 

merly  a  Pueblo  Star-Joiamal  turbing  plant  efficiency.  Some  of  halftone  strips  cost  $1. 
porter  and  publisher  of  the  a^ay  want  to  take  the  First  batches  of  copy  from 

weekly  Springfield  (Colo.)  Ban-  summer  off.  They  can.  There  is  thp  Ordwnv  and  Fowler  naners 


Booth,  was  run  on  the  Valley 
Offset  press,  a  No.  6  Vanguard 
that  had  been  in  a  Kansas  City 
job  shop.  Two  years  ago  the  with  trying  to  keep  skilled  equip- 
nearby  Fowler  Tribune,  circu-  nient  operators  on  the  job. 
lating  1,700  copies,  and  the 
Ordway  New  Era,  about  1,300, 
were  added  as  regulars. 

This  year  the  fairly  new  Ute  ^ord  Daily  Gazette,  which 

Pass  Courier  in  Woodland  Park, 
nearly  130  miles  northwest  of 
La  Junta,  and  the  Huerfano 
World  of  Walsenburg,  70  miles 
southwest  of  La  Junta,  joined 
the  family.  The  1,000-circulation 
Woodland  Park  weekly  was  fol¬ 
lowed  this  August  by  the  Huer¬ 
fano  World,  run  as  a  daily  until 
the  mid-1950s,  which  serves 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Single-Rate  Plan 


POSITIVE  . . . 

Iho^^/*«tro  N*w>pap*r  Sarvica  DOES 
MORE  to  help  nawtpopart  Mrvica~tt^ 
vartiiing  BETTER  .  .and  tall  MORE  of  ttl 


delivers  rich  market 

National  advertisers  reach  the  whole 
Diamond  State  at  the  same  rate  as  local 
advertisers.  £81  per  household:  Dela¬ 
ware  S9.724  *  28%  above  national 
average:  New  Castle  County  $11,283*, 
48%  above  national  average. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc, 
*OSALE$  MANAGEMENT 

Survey  of  Buyinc  PiD«rer6/10/6S 
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*aheadability 


A  Haybine*  mower-crusher  in  action!  New  Holland  intro¬ 
duced  this  remarkable  new  haymaking  machine  this  year. 

*New  Hollands  knack 
of  being  first  with 
the  finest  for  farmers ! 


From  the  first  automatic  hay  balers  in  1940  to  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  Haybine®  mower-crusher  of  today,  New  Holland  has 
pioneered  in  providing  America’s  farmers  with  the  kind  of 
machinery  they  need  to  do  a  better  job. 

But  why  tell  you? 

Because  we  also  have  the  resources  to  help  editors  do  a 
better  job  of  preparing  and  illustrating  farm  stories.  We 
study  the  farm  market  thoroughly,  do  our  best  to  know  the 
farmers  needs,  trail-blaze  with  new  equipment,  stay  ahead 
of  the  technological  revolution  in  farming. 


*  19SS  Ntw  Holland  MKhint  Company  Division  of  Sparry  Rand  Corporation 


That’s  aheadability. 

And  we  want  to  share  this  with  you,  whenever  and  in  what¬ 
ever  ways  you  need  it.  Our  files  are  brimming  with  agri¬ 
cultural  information  and  carefully-cataloged  photographs 
which  can  be  shipped  to  you  fast. 

Want  to  see  some  samples? 

Just  write  to  the  Public  Relations  Department,  New  Holland 
Machine  Company,  New  Holland,  Penna.  Or  telephone:  Area 
Code  717,  354-2121. 

Aheadability  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Nm  Holland 

"Rtst  in  Grassland  Fatming" 
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Constitution  Convention 
Fight  Won  by  Newspaper 


Charleston,  W.  Va. 

A  West  Virginia  Supreme 
Court  test  case  urged  by  the 
Charlestoyi  Gazette  has  result¬ 
ed  in  a  decision  that  adds  new 
dimension  to  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  in  democratic 
government. 

The  court  struck  down  a  law 
proposing  a  state  constitutional 
convention  on  the  ground  that 
the  apportionment  plan  for  106 
delegates  was  unconstitutional. 

State  officials  say  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  court  in  the 
nation  has  said  in  clearcut  lan¬ 
guage  that  a  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  must  be  apportioned  on 
a  population  basis. 

A  series  of  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  established  earlier  that 
legislatures  must  be  appor¬ 
tioned  according  to  population. 
But  those  rulings  didn’t  touch 
directly  on  the  important  mat¬ 
ter  of  equal  representation  in 
constitutional  conventions. 

The  law  proposing  the  West 
Virginia  convention  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  on  March  13 
and  made  effective  on  that  date. 


It  provided  that  the  people  vote 
on  the  question  of  holding  the 
convention  in  a  special  election 
Nov.  9.  The  convention,  if  ap¬ 
proved,  was  scheduled  for  July 
20,  1966. 

Counter  to  (iuurt  Rulings 

Under  the  law,  at  least  one 
delegate  would  hav’e  been  elect¬ 
ed  from  each  of  the  state’s  55 
counties,  regardless  of  popula¬ 
tion.  This  apportionment  plan 
was  in  open  defiance  of  earlier 
decisions  following  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  for  state  leg¬ 
islatures. 

A  proposal  to  apportion  the 
constitutional  convention  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  legislature, 
with  delegate  districts  com¬ 
posed  of  two  or  more  counties 
in  the  sparsely  populated  areas, 
was  turned  down  during  the  de¬ 
bate  that  precede<l  passage  of 
the  West  Virginia  law. 

Malapportionment  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  as  finally  proxided  in  the 
law,  was  obvious  and  undenia¬ 
ble.  In  the  worst  instances,  dele¬ 
gate  strength  on  a  proportional 
basis  ran  as  much  as  two  to 


Save 

up  to  30% 
with 

Air-Powered 
Ink  Supply 


Many  publishers  and  printers 
are  saving  up  to  30%  on  time 
and  materials  with  Graco  air- 
powered  ink  supply  systems. 
Graco  has  a  full  line  of  safe, 
air-powered  systems  available 
to  transfer  all  inks,  including 
offset  and  letterpress,  directly 
from  containers  to  the  foun¬ 
tains.  These  systems  eliminate 
double  handling  and  ink 
wastes. 

Graco  ink  supply  systems 
dispense  ink  from  bulk  drum 
or  45-lb  kits  .  .  .  pay  less  per 
pound  and  save!  Ink  supply 


is  sealed  from  air  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nates  skinning.  Ink  contain¬ 
ers  are  completely  emptied.  A 
constant  ink  supply  is  avail¬ 
able  on  demand.  Graco  also 
has  air-powered  systems  for 
lubricants,  adhesives,  and 
press  wash. 


THINKING  AUTOMATION? 
THINK  GRACO! 


GRAY  COMPANY,  INC. 

833  Graco  Square 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55413 


eight  times  higher  in  some  coun¬ 
ties  than  in  others. 

On  April  2,  approximately 
throe  weeks  after  the  conven¬ 
tion  legislation  was  enacted,  the 
Gazette  editorialized: 

“It’s  incredible  but  true.  West 
Virginia’s  incomparable  legis¬ 
lature  has  set  up  the  machinery 
for  an  unconstitutional  consti¬ 
tutional  convention.” 

The  editorial  urged  that  Gov. 
Hulett  C.  Smith  call  the  legisla¬ 
ture  into  special  session  to  cor¬ 
rect  its  error.  It  suggested  that, 
if  the  governor  didn’t  choose  to 
follow  that  course  of  action,  a 
group  of  citizens  could  take  the 
issue  to  federal  court. 

On  June  13,  the  newspaper 
fired  what  may  have  been  its 
heaviest  artillery.  It  declared 
that  if  the  attorney  general 
would  study  the  history  of  West 
Virginia,  he  couldn’t  possibly 
uphold  the  apportionment  of 
the  convention. 

In  the  light  of  history,  the 
newspaper  continued,  approval 
of  a  malapportioned  convention 
would  “reject  the  heart  and  soul 
of  West  Virginia”  and  “disre¬ 
gard  the  very  reason  for  our 
state’s  existence.” 

^Invisible  Branch’ 

Attorney  General  C.  Donald 
Robertson  issued  his  formal 
■  opinion  on  June  23.  He  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
though  he  conceded  that  the 
convention  would  be  malappor¬ 
tioned.  The  cornerstone  of  his 
argument  was  that  a  conven¬ 
tion  isn’t  a  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  is  only  a  temporary 
body  called  into  being  to  write  a 
constitution  that  must  be  voted 
on  by  the  people. 

The  Attorney  General  made 
some  comments  about  the  press, 
as  the  “fourth  invisible  branch 
of  grovernment,”  and  added: 

“But  from  the  moral  stand¬ 
point  of  fairness,  justice  and 
equality,  the  Charleston  Ga- 
I  zette’s  obserx'ations  in  regard  to 
the  constitutional  convention’s 
apportionment  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect.” 

'  Two  days  later  Governor 
:  Smith  said  he  would  enter  into 
a  friendly  court  case  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law. 

Reacting  quickly  to  the 
court’s  order,  the  Governor  said 
he  will  propose  another  conven¬ 
tion  law  at  a  special  legislative 
session  or  at  the  next  rog^ular 
I  session.  He  said  he  was  glad  to 
have  the  issue  resolved. 

• 

Newscast  Editor 


Print  Shop  j 

(Continued  from  page  38)  0 


in  last  minute  news,  Thompson 
says,  but  he  feels  the  advantage 
of  having  the  newspaper  back 
and  ready  for  delivery  at  2  p.m. 
more  than  compensates  for  it. 

Thus  the  Rocky  Ford  daily,  with 
only  a  smattering  of  wire  news  i 
in  the  form  of  a  double  column  s 
series  of  dispatches  on  the  left  < 
side  of  the  front  page,  is  de¬ 
livered  well  ahead  of  the  after-  1 
noon  daily  from  Pueblo. 

The  3,700-circulation  Tribune-  i 
Democrat  is  run  immediately  ) 
after  the  2,300-circulation  Ga-  J 
zette  is  off  the  press  by  2:30  T  f 
p.m.,  also  ready  for  distribution  I  v 
before  outside  dailies  can  reach  -.ji 
the  scene.  Although  Valley  Off-  *  t 
set  is  producing  nearly  to  capac-  v 
ity,  according  to  Burtis,  the  :  5 

operation  (plus  the  composing 
facilities  of  the  Tribune- Demo-  ;  j, 
crat)  was  flexible  enough  to  ‘  ], 

accommodate  two  extra  burdens  ’ 
after  the  savage  mid-June  floods  |  j, 
knocked  out  the  Lamar  Tri-State  •  ^ 

Daily  and  weekly  Holly  Chief-  ’  tl 
tain  60  and  88  miles  to  the  east.  ,  a 
The  Tri-State  Daily  was  com-  a 
posed  and  printed  in  the  La 
Junta  plants  for  three  weeks  and  a 
printed  for  six  weeks.  The  j,. 
Chieftain  still  was  being  printed 
in  La  Junta  in  mid-August. 

• 

Win  Franchises 

Longview,  Wash. 

Cowlitz  Cablevision  Co.,  owned 
chiefly  by  the  Longview  Pub- 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Longview  Daily  News,  has  been 
granted  franchises  to  operate  | 
a  community  antenna  cable  tele-  I 
vision  .service  in  the  city  of  | 
LongfX'iew  and  Cowlitz  County,  | 
Washington.  The  system  will  | 
bring  to  those  areas  all  tele¬ 
vision  channels  and  FM  sta¬ 
tions  in  Portland  and  Seattle. 

• 

Adding  a  Shopper 

Laguna  Beach,  Calif. 

After  50  years  of  developing 
a  paid  circulation  tri-weekly  in 
coastal  southern  Orange  County, 
Calif.,  the  Sorith  Coast  News 
has  added  a  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  Coastal  News  to  serve 
housing  areas  and  coastal  com¬ 
munities.  William  Ottaway  is 
the  publisher. 

• 

Assigned  to  Saigon 


Carleton  E.  Werner  of  the 
Associated  Press  Broadcast 
News  Department  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  been  appointed  broad¬ 
cast  news  editor  in  the  Los 
Angeles  AP  bureau. 
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Los  Angeux 
Ruben  Salazar,  Mexican-bom 
reporter  who  recently  returned 
to  his  Los  Angeles  Times  desk 
after  covering  the  Dominican 
crisis,  has  been  assigned  as  a| 
second  correspondent  in  the  Sai-j 
gon  bureau,  working  with  Bu-! 
reau  Chief  Jack  Foisie. 
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Russia  Trying  Polls; 
Pravda  Studies  Mail 


PaiNCETON.  N.J. 

Russia  is  copying  many  of 
the  (luestions  jnit  into  national 
sun’eys  of  the  (Jallup  Poll,  Dr. 
George  Galluj)  reported  this 
week.  They  are  turning  to  mar¬ 
ket  surveys,  too,  he  said,  to 
"helj)  them  solve  some  of  their 
production  and  distribution 
liroblems.” 

Dr.  Gallup  returned  recently 
from  an  automobile  trip  made 
with  Dr.  Paul  Lyness,  market 
■•and  advertising  consultant,  and 
their  wives  through  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  Poland,  and  then  to 
Moscow'  and  Leningrad. 

“Methods  and  technicpies  used 
in  sun’ey  w'ork  are  not  as  high¬ 
ly  developed  as  those  in  the 
western  world,”  Dr.  Galluj)  re¬ 
ported.  “Pravda  attemjds  to  get 
a  feel  of  public  opinion  and  of 
the  interest  of  its  readers  by 
analyzing  the  mail,  which  is 
apparently  voluminous.  Some¬ 
thing  like  3,000  or  4,000  letters 
a  day  are  i-eceived  by  this  news¬ 
paper,  it  is  claimed, 

“In  Moscow  it  was  stated 


that  there  are  now  approxi¬ 
mately  200  ])olling  organiza¬ 
tions  equipped  to  do  surveys. 
These  studies  are  conducted  in 
the  interests  of  various  re- 
•search  institutes  and  are  con¬ 
fined  to  local  areas.  No  nation¬ 
wide  poll  is  yet  in  existence. 

“There  is  no  ev'idence  of  polls 
being  taken  on  political  issues 
or  political  personalities.  No 
one  apparently  is  trying  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  po|)ularity'  of  the  })res- 
ent  government  or  its  policies. 

Must  Measure  Demand 

“In  the  Russian  economy, 
there  is  an  ever  ju'esent  pi’ob- 
lem  of  over-j)roduction  and  un¬ 
der-production.  Hence  the  need 
exists  to  develop  a  better  w'ay 
to  measure  consumer  demand. 
To  correct  imbalances  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  Russians  are  re¬ 
sorting  more  than  they  have  in 
the  past  to  advertising,  espe¬ 
cially  to  move  goods  which  are 
surplus.  Whereas  the  advertis¬ 
ing  in  earlier  days  dealt  largely 
with  simple  name  advertising. 


the  coi)y  now  makes  use  of  sell¬ 
ing  arguments  to  ))ersuade  peo¬ 
ple  to  buy. 

“Some  of  the  most  advanced 
work  in  the  field  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  is  being  done  by  a  group 
described  as  ‘the  Sil)erian 
group.’  Siberia  obviously  has 
become  one  of  the  intellectual 
centers  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest 
advances  are  l)eing  made,  ac¬ 
cording  to  those  with  whom  we 
di.scussed  the  subject  in  Mos¬ 
cow. 

“The  problems  of  polling  in 
Russia  are  obviously  great. 
Nearly  100  different  nationality 
and  language  groups  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  Soviet  Republics.  Dis¬ 
tances  are  enormous  and  com¬ 
munications  bad. 

“On  some  subjects  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  apparently  are  will¬ 
ing  to  express  their  views  free¬ 
ly  and  frankly.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  that  this  w'ould 
l)e  true  of  other  questions,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  jjolitical  matters 
which  are  obviously  sensitive.” 

Dr.  Gallup  found  that  inter¬ 
esting  work  has  l)een  done  in 
Poland  by  a  sociologist  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  public’s  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  (K'cupations  and  wages. 

‘‘Results  are  not  very  much 
different  from  results  that 
would  be  found  in  Western  na¬ 
tions,”  Dr.  Gallup  said. 


SPECIALIST— Bill  MeMurray  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  staff  has 
been  cited  as  the  Texas  high 
school  sportswriter-of-the-year  by 
the  High  School  Coaches  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  had  been  nominated 
for  the  plaque  three  other  times. 

Pinkley  Marrie:? 

Francisco 
Virgil  Pinkley,  imblisher  of 
El  Centro  (Calif.)  Imperial 
PreKK  and  Po)(t  and  other  South¬ 
ern  California  newspapers,  mar¬ 
ried  the  formei-  Mrs.  Margaret 
Edith  Smith  of  Winnii)eg,  Mani¬ 
toba,  here  Aug.  8.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  vicepresident  of  UPI. 


THE  FINISHED  PRODUCT 

New  publishing  plant  for  the 
FRAMINGHAM  NEWS,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Current  newspaper  assignments 
inclucie  clients  in  New  York.  California. 
Floncda,  Massachusetts  aned  Vermont. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 


BOSTON  02100 

316  Stuart  Street 


NEW  YORK  10017 

200  Park  Avenue- Pan  Am  Building 


SPARTANBURG,  S.C.  29301 

Montgomery  Budding 
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Down  Mexico  W  ay  .  .  . 

Latin 


Flavored 


Layout 

By 

Edmund  C.  Arnold 


F  e  w  American  newspapers 
have  anything  but  other  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  on  their  ex¬ 
change  list.  So  I  thought  it 
might  be  interesting  to  take  a 
look  at  one  of  our  Mexican 
neighbors.  It’s  El  Imparcial  of 
Hermonsillo,  Sonora. 

Jose  Alberto  Healy,  general 
manager,  is  a  regular  E&P 
reader  and  an  alumnus  of  the 
American  Press  Institute.  We 
welcome  him  to  the  fraternity  of 
volunteers  for  this  column. 

There’s  nothing  North  Amer¬ 
ican  about  El  Imparcial  as  a 
newspaper.  Yet  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  newspaper  typogrraphy 
remain  the  same  for  all  news¬ 
papers  printed  in  the  Latin  al¬ 
phabet.  (Last  month  I  met  with 
a  group  of  editors  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  most  of  whom  pro¬ 
duced  newspapers  in  Arabic.  We 
had  to  convert  our  principles 
into  a  mirror  image  because 
Arabic  reads  right-to-left.) 

Certain  headline  styles  are 
distinctly  Latin.  The  one  in  col¬ 
umns  1-2  with  the  itemized  list 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

Ts  ktss  Is  tswh  with  narkstlns. 
sevsrtldnt.  ssMUkIss  aaS  trasbl* 
art*  is  Aiutralls  rtaS 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

^mkiUked  fmtmigkHy 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Corner  Butt  tt  CliidtII  Sts..  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


45  Mil  Has.  Manos  da  Trigo  an  Sonora  Para  al  ‘66 


La  Vardad  Sonoransa 


Antes  de  A^oslo  se  Sabra 
la  Baja  del  Ad  Valorem 
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This  page  has  too  many  jumps,  rules  are  wasted  .  .  . ' 


under  the  main  head  is  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Underscoring  heads,  as 
ANUNCIA,  in  column  4,  is  a 
common  practice.  I  would  here 
eliminate  the  underscore;  it  de¬ 
creases  legibility  and  is  really 
too  weak  to  add  any  typographic 
color  to  the  page.  “Never  be 
tentative!’’  is  an  Arnold’s  An¬ 
cient  Axiom.  If  you  must  un¬ 
derscore,  use  a  rule  that  won’t 
evaporate. 

Centered  heads  are  much 
used.  When  they  form  an  in¬ 
verted  pyramid,  as  PREPAR- 
AN  in  columns  1-3,  the  form 
is  pleasant.  When  the  pyramid 


is  thin-side-up,  as  PARA  SEP- 
TIEMBRE  in  column  7,  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  less  pleasing  and  an 
hour-glass  silhouette,  as  AD- 
MIRARON,  column  3)  gets 
kind  of  sticky.  In  all  cases,  flush- 
left  heads  are  far  easier  to 
read. 

Four  stories  on  this  page  are 
boldface.  This  is  too  much  for 
North  American  taste.  Four¬ 
sided  boxes  could  be  replaced 
with  sideless  ones  with  no  loss 
in  effectiveness.  You  can’t  see 
it  in  reproduction,  but  the  box 
IHORROR!  is  made  with  an 
Oxford  rule,  a  thick  and  a  thin 


in  a  pair.  When  Oxfords  are 
used,  the  thin  line  is  supposed  to 
point  to  the  type  with  which  it 
is  associated.  So,  in  a  box,  the 
thin  line  must  lie  in  the  inside 
of  the  box. 

The  nameplate  is  interesting; 
the  PH  with  a  torch  in  the  cir¬ 
cle,  just  to  the  right  of  the  flag, 
is  the  emblem  of  the  Periodicos 
Healey,  a  prominent  newspaper 
group  in  Mexico.  Advertising  in 
the  ears  is  alien  to  most  U.S.A. 
eyes. 

But  the  page  is  appealing  to 
Mexican  readers  b^ause  the 
habits  ingrained  from  chil- 
hood  are  strong  factors  in  likes 
and  dislikes  .  .  .  and  in  easy 
reading. 

That’s  why  I’m  disturbed  by 
14  jumps  off  page  one.  No  read¬ 
er  is  going  to  move  back  and 
forth  from  a  front  to  an  inside 
page  14  times. 

Heads  are  simple;  (it’s  hard 
to  write  Spanish  headlines!). 
Except  for  the  tombstone  under 
the  banner,  heads  are  well  iso¬ 
lated.  I’d  prefer  a  good  action 
picture  to  enliven  the  page. 

This  is  one  of  the  better 
L  a  t  i  n-American  newspapers ; 
perhaps  that’s  why  its  similari¬ 
ty  to  good  American  papers  is 
greater  than  its  differences. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  Good 
food  .  .  .  with  the  tang  of  en- 
chaladas. 


★ 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Pages  for 
comment  may  be  sent  direct¬ 
ly  to:  Edmund  C.  Arnold, 
SIS  Newhouse  Communica¬ 
tions  Center,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
1S210.  Please  include  any 
explanatory  data  concern¬ 
ing  the  pages  you  submit. 


Enrollment  Rise, 
Baylor  J-School 
Increases  Faculty 

Waco,  Tex. 

Staff  changes  to  meet  demand 
of  growing  enrollment  will  go 
into  effect  at  Baylor  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Department  of  Journalism 
Sept.  1. 

Added  to  the  faculty  as  as¬ 
sistant  professors  are  Harold 
Holder,  Ph.D.,  from  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  and  Adrian  Vaughan, 
who  resigned  as  public  relations 
director  at  Texas  Technological 
College  to  accept  the  Baylor 
post. 


Another  new  faculty  member 
is  Charles  Reynolds,  B.S.  in 
journalism  from  North  Texas 
State,  as  instructor.  He  holds 
the  M.J.  from  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Texas. 

Enrollment  in  journalism  at 
the  school  has  increased  from 
260  in  1961  to  more  than  400 
and  the  number  of  majors  has 
nearly  doubled,  said  Prof.  Dave 
Cheavens,  chairman.  Part-time 
teachers  have  filled  most  of  the 
faculty  posts. 

New  course  offerings  include 
science  writing,  religious  news 
writing  and  church  public  rela¬ 
tions,  school  publication  super¬ 
vision,  and  several  courses  in 
political  and  other  public  affairs 
reporting. 
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Common  Stock 
Dividend  Paid 
For  First  Time 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

For  the  first  time,  common 
.stockholders  of  the  Piedmont 
Publishing  Company  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  dividend.  The  payment, 
out  of  earnings  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  April  30,  amounted 
to  $5,000.  Dividends  on  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  totalled  $43,432. 

At  the  same  time  that  Gordon 
Gray,  chairman  of  the  hoard, 
announced  this  achiev'ement,  he 
reported  that  the  company  had 
contributed  $166,352  into  the 
Profit-Sharing  Retirement  Plan 
in  which  455  employes  of  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  and  sta¬ 
tion  WSJS  participate. 

Company  Treasurer  William 
Maynard  reported  revenue  for 
the  year  amounted  to  $6,203,- 
111,  which  was  an  increase  of 
6*4%  over  the  income  of  the 
previous  corresponding  period. 
The  employes,  he  said,  received 
45  cents  out  of  every  dollar  in 
the  form  of  wages  and  benefits. 

Operating  expenses  were  $2,- 
648,808.  Taxes  took  6.2  cents  of 
every  dollar  and  stockholders 
received  .8  cents  of  every  dollar. 

With  an  increase  of  $227,156 
in  the  value  of  holdings  from  a 
12%  return  on  investments,  the 
profit-sharing  trust  fund  on 
April  30  equalled  $2,204,796. 
Life  insurance  in  force  under 
the  plan  amounted  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1,163,965. 

The  company,  engaged  in  an 
extensive  building  and  equip¬ 
ment  program,  retained  5c  of 
the  income  dollar. 

Newspaper  Earnings 
Ill  Times  Mirror  Gain 

Los  Angeles 

“Major  contributor  to  the  out¬ 
standing  earning  gain  of  the 
Times  Mirror  Company  was  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  The  Times 
again  set  records  in  revenues, 
earnings,  linage  and  circulation.” 

This  comment  by  Norman 
Chandler,  chainnan  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Times  Mirror  Company, 
highlighted  the  report  to  share¬ 
holders  for  the  16  weeks  ended 
July  11,  Earnings  per  share  ad¬ 
vanced  68% — from  58  cents  to 
98  cents.  For  the  28  weeks  ended 
July  11,  earnings  were  $7,268,- 
330,  or  $1.50  a  share,  as  against 
$5,140,948  (99  cents  a  share) 
for  the  comparable  period  in 
1964.  The  revenue  comparison 
was  $116  million  against  $95 
million. 

Times  Mirror  Company  is  the 
only  newspaper  stock  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


STEWART  LAKE  of  the  Ottawa 
staff  of  the  Canadian  Press  is  on 
a  swing  through  the  Northwest 
Territories  with  a  government 
study  commission,  providing  story 
and  picture  coverage.  A  Nova 
Scotian,  he  joined  CP  from  the 
Ottawa  Journal  in  I960. 


Daily’s  Subsidiary 
Will  Own  Weeklies 

Sharon,  Pa. 

Allied  Newspapers  Inc.  is  be¬ 
ing  formed  to  take  ownership  of 
the  semi-weekly  drove  City  Re¬ 
porter-Herald  and  the  weekly 
Mercer  I)  ispatch,  Lakeviev 
Breeze  and  Slippery  Rock  Sig¬ 
nal.  The  company  will  be  a  sub- 
sidiarj'  of  the  Sharon  Herald 
Company. 

G.  A.  Harshman,  president 
and  editor  of  the  daily  Herald, 
-said  the  acquisition  from  E.  S. 
Hassler,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  weeklies  since  1921,  will 
be  effective  Aug.  30. 

The  weeklies,  which  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  6,000, 
will  be  published  independent 
of  the  Herald,  Mr.  Harshman 
said.  They  have  30  employes. 

• 

Daii^litrr  Drowns 

Holmesdale,  Pa. 

Laura  McLean,  the  16-month 
old  daughter  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
William  L.  McLean  3rd,  drowned 
in  Lake  Giles  near  here  Aug,  6. 
The  daughter  of  the  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  apparently  had 
wandered  away  from  her  baby 
sitter  and  walked  into  the  water 
unnoticed,  according  to  a  state 
trooper. 

• 

In  Journalism  Gamp 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Approximately  125  high 
school  journalism  students  at¬ 
tended  a  one-week  journalism 
camp  at  West  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity  last  week.  Prof.  W.  R.  Sum¬ 
mers,  director  of  the  camp,  said 
the  camp  is  designed  to  develop 
better  publications  in  the  high 
schools. 
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Girl  J.  Grads  Top 
Boys  in  Salaries 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Women  graduates  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  1965  are  averaging 
more  money  a  week  than  their 
male  counterparts. 

According  to  a  first-job  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  the  School  of 
Joumalism  job  placement  office, 
the  female  B.  A.  i-ecipients  list¬ 
ing  starting  salaries  averaged 
$106.53  a  week,  compared  to 
$100.22  a  week  for  the  men.  The 
average  weekly  salary  for  all 
undergraduates  this  year  was 
$103..38. 

Of  the  55  students  receiving 
degrees  at  the  January  and  June 
commencements,  35  were  B.  A. 
graduates  and  20  received  grad¬ 
uate  degraes.  Fifteen  of  the 
B.  A.  recipients  were  headed  to¬ 
ward  graduate  school  or  the  mil¬ 
itary  and  were  not  in  the  job 
market.  Of  the  twenty  who  took 
first  jobs,  15  reported  their  .start¬ 
ing  salaries. 

The  overall  ratio  of  jobs  avail¬ 
able  to  each  graduate  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  5  to  1  by  the  Placement 
Office  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1965.  A  total  of  146  job  offers 
were  received  by  the  placement 
office  between  Januaiy  1  and 
August  5. 


The  salary  received  by  the 
women  graduates  this  year 
seems  to  have  offset  a  decreas¬ 
ing  trend  in  women’s  .salaries 
for  the  past  three  years.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1962,  the  average  salary 
for  women  had  dropped  from 
$99.84  to  $90.50  last  year. 

• 

Editor  .4cridentally 
SlnM>l«  Himself 

Waxahachie,  Tex. 

Penn  Jones  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Midlothian 
Mirror,  has  been  declared  out  of 
danger  after  accidentally  shoot¬ 
ing  himself  with  a  .22  caliber 
pistol  Aug.  14. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  won  the  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  Courage  in 
Journalism  Award  two  years  ago 
for  his  battle  with  ultra-right 
groups,  was  working  on  his  farm 
with  his  son  w’hen  his  gun  went 
off.  The  bullet  hit  Mr.  Jones  in 
the  alKiomen. 

• 

From  PR  to  Teaehin;^ 

Lansing,  Mich. 

John  Murray,  public  relations 
director  for  the  Michigan  State 
Highway  Department  since 
1960,  will  join  the  joumalism 
faculty  at  .Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  this  fall  to  teach  courses 
dealing  with  the  government 
and  the  pre.ss.  He  is  a  former 
Detroit  Free  Press  reporter. 
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NEA  Salutes 


Carrier  Boys 


Seventy  carrier  boys  shouted 
as  Mark  DeFrancesco,  16,  of  the 
\'ew  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
was  named  “Enterprise  Boy  of 
the  Year.” 

They  sigpiified  their  approval 
at  the  fourth  annual  Awards 
and  Farewell  Banquet  of  Op¬ 
eration  Enterprise,  the  salute 
to  carriers  sponsored  by  News- 
Itaper  Enterprise  Association. 

DeFrancesco  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  choice  of  Marine  Corps 
and  civilian  escorts,  as  well  as 
of  the  carriers  who  were  wind¬ 
ing  up  a  week-long  tour  of  his¬ 
torical  sites  and  defense  instal¬ 
lations. 

Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  L.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Inspector  General,  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  Boyd  Lewis, 
NEA  president  and  editor,  and 
Rep.  William  R.  .4nderson  (D- 
Tenn.)  presented  the  Enterprise 
Trophy  to  the  young  carrier. 

Lindell  Helm,  Marion  (Ill.) 
Daily  Republican,  received  the 
“Leadership”  trophy  from  Mr. 
.\nderson.  The  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant”  trophy  was  awarded 
William  McCarley,  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald  News  by  M.  E.  Fisher, 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
.\ssociation. 

Journalism  awards,  based  on 
the  quality  and  content  of  sto¬ 
ries  the  boys  wrote  for  their 
hometown  newspapers,  went  to 
Gary  Chandler,  Ashland  (Ohio) 
Times  Gazette;  Charles  Ed- 
mundson.  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Arkansas  Gazette;  and  Melvin 
Sakurai,  Honolulu  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin.  More  awards  were  present¬ 
ed  to  other  carriers  for  various 
sporting  activities. 

Operation  Enterprise  1965  in¬ 
cluded  tours  of  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Baltimore  and  An¬ 
napolis.  The  boys  spent  a  night 
on  the  USS  Forrestal,  .saw  the 
NASA  tracking  station  at  Wal¬ 
lops  Island,  Va.,  observed  a 
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full-scale  amphibious  landing 
exercise  involving  hundi-eds  of 
Navy  and  Marines,  and  saw 
Congress  in  session. 

The  group  this  year  repre¬ 
sented  66  newspapers. 


RolliiiH  College  Selling 
.Vmlersens’  Gift  Villa 

Orlando,  Fla. 

A  Me<literranean  villa-style 
residence  which  was  a  gift  to 
Rollins  College  at  Winter  Park 
four  years  ago,  has  been  put  up 
for  .sale  by  the  college. 

The  15  -  room  residence  on 
Ivanhoe  Boulevard  was  valucnl 
up  to  $175,000  in  1961  when  it 
was  presented  without  restric¬ 
tions  to  Rollins  College  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Martin  .4ndersen.  Mr. 
Andersen  is  publisher  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star. 

The  house  was  originally 
built  by  R.  C.  Coffey,  a  Cana¬ 
dian  gold  miner  who  struck  it 
rich  working  with  the  late  Sir 
Harry  Oakes  of  Nassau,  whose 
murder  some  years  ago  remains 
an  unsolved  my.stery’. 

The  residence  has  lieen  known 
as  Andersen  Hall  in  honor  of 
the  donors,  and  was  used  by  the 
college  in  conjunction  with  the 
main  campus  in  Winter  Park. 

• 

11  Students  Produce 
1 1 2-Pf!.  University  Paper 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

Eleven  Kansas  State  Univer¬ 
sity  joumalism  students  pro¬ 
duced  a  112-page  University 
edition  of  the  K-State  Collegian 
aimed  at  explaining  enrollment 
jii’ocedures  and  University  op¬ 
erations  and  activities  to  new 
students. 

And,  they  did  it  in  eight 
weeks.  They  even  sold  more 
than  6,000  inches  of  advertising 
(.some  with  spot  color). 

The  11  students  also  attendecl 
summer  school  classes. 

The  paper  started  as  a  24- 
page  special.  The  staff  immedi¬ 
ately  wanted  to  have  48  pages. 
The  paper  grew — from  24  to 
48  pages;  from  48  to  64  pages; 
from  64  to  80  pages;  from  80 
to  96  pages  as  an  ultimate;  but 
the  staff  kept  going  until  pro¬ 
duction  problems  halted  them  at 
112  pages. 

• 

Newspaper  Awards 

Chicago 

The  National  Safety  Council 
has  cited  a  new.spaper  and  two 
individuals  for  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  accident  preven¬ 
tion  during  1964.  Winners  are: 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pic- 
ayune;  EVelyn  B.  Haller,  Ridge¬ 
wood  (N.  J.)  Newspapers;  and 
Kenneth  J.  Dolan,  cartoonist, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 
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lilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllN 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

illllllllll1lll|!llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinilllllll!l'!illll^ 

William  Weber  Johnson,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  formerly  chief  of 
Time-Life  bureaus  in  Mexico 
City  and  Buenos  Aires,  is  the 
author  of  a  book  about  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Ecuador  and  Peru.  It  is 
“The  Andean  Republics”  (Time- 
Life  Books,  540  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60611.  160 
pages.  Large  format.  Illustrat¬ 
ed.  82.95). 


Marketing  techniques  and 
•sales  strategy  of  13  major  U.  S. 
corporations  are  revealed  in  a 
l)ook  edited  by  news  editors  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  It  is 
“How  They  Sell”  (Dow  Jones 
&  Co.,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York, 
10004.  208  pages.  Hard  cover, 
$4.50;  soft  cover,  $1.85). 

To  aid  him  in  writing  a  book 
about  his  profession  of  optom¬ 
etry,  Dr.  Stephen  R.  Amerson, 
Macon,  Ga.,  drives  172  miles  to 
Atlanta  three  times  a  week  to 
study  journalism  at  Georgia 
State  College. 

Newspaper  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  who  swiftly  want  quotations 
from  the  various  Presidents  on 
any  given  subject  can  find  them 
in  a  moment  in  the  fully  cross- 
referenced  and  indexed  “Treas¬ 
ury  of  Presidential  Quotations” 
(Compiled  by  Caroline  Thomas 
Hamsberger.  Follett  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  394  pages.  $6.95).  Mrs. 
Hamsberger  spent  10  years 
compiling  quotations  from 
George  Washin^on  to  Lyndon 
Johnson  on  such  subjects  as 
peace,  agriculture,  alliances, 
foreign  relations,  independence, 
))ower,  public  opinion.  Three 
and  one-half  pages  are  devoted 
to  quotations  about  the  press, 
.some  complimentary  and  some 
not. 

Barnard  Law  Collier,  chief 
Latin  American  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  examines  the  recent  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  crisis  in  “Noth¬ 
ing  but  Thunder,”  which  Cow- 
ai’d-McCann  publishes  in  No¬ 
vember.  Mr.  Collier  has  won 
Oveiseas  Press  Club  and  Inter 
American  Press  Association 
awards  for  his  reporting  from 
Latin  America. 

Ivan  Sandrof,  book  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  is  author  of  “More 
Massachusetts  Towns,”  a  sec¬ 
ond  volume  in  a  series  published 
by  Barre  Publishers  ($3.95). 
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The  illustrated  work  shows  52  I 
towns  with  some  unusual  wood- 
cuts  cai-ved  by  John  Barber  in  ' 
the  late  180()s. 

Why  did  President  Kennedy 
find  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  New  York  Times  to  with¬ 
hold  publication  of  a  story  it 
had  l)een  working  on  for  months? 
What  are  the  bases  of  President  | 
Johnson’s  relationship  with  the  | 
press  in  Washington?  These  are  ' 
some  of  the  (|uestions  examined 
in  a  l)ook  on  the  vagaries,  the 
power,  the  personalities  and  the 
problems  of  the  Washington 
press  corp.s.  It  is  “The  Opinion- 
makers”  (Beacon  Press,  Boston. 
Oct.  11.  224  pages.  $4.95),  by 
William  L.  Rivers,  formerly  a 
Washington  newspaperman  and 
now  a  teacher  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications,  Stan¬ 
ford  University.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  the  Alsops,  the  bureau  of 
the  New  York  Times,  Drew 
Pearson  and  the  bureau  of  Time, 
Inc. 

Rabbi  W.  Gunther  Plant,  a 
regular  contributor  to  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  is 
author  “The  Ca.se  for  the  Chosen 
People”  (Doubleday.  Sept.  3). 

“The  Best  of  Mr.  Mum” 
(G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  Paper¬ 
back.  $1.50)  is  a  collection  of 
cartoon  panels  from  “The 
Strange  World  of  Mr.  Mum,” 
which  are  created  by  Irv  Phil¬ 
lips  for  the  Hall  Syndicate.  The 
foreword  is  by  Herblock,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  editorial 
cartoonist. 

Prof.  Jacob  H.  Jaffe,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Long  Island  University, 
and  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators,  suggests  that 
.some  author  ought  to  write  a 
comprehensive  biography  of 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  described 
by  him  as  “possibly  the  most 
powerful  newspaper  publisher 
on  earth.” 

Bruce  Catton  closes  his  tril¬ 
ogy,  “The  Centennial  History 
of  the  Civil  War”  with  publica¬ 
tion  of  “Never  Call  Retreat” 
(Doubleday).  From  1920  to 
1926,  he  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News,  Boston 
(Mass.)  American  and  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  then  was 
a  writer  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  in  Cleveland 
and  Washington,  where  he  wrote 
a  NEA  column  until  World  War 
II,  when  he  became  director  of 
information  for  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  and  later  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  He 
next  became  editorial  director 
of  American  Heritage,  “The 
Magazine  of  History.” 

for  August  21,  1965 


WE’VE  BEEN  WORKING 
ON  THE  RAILROAD 

Things  are  happening  all  along  Coast  Line. 
Things  that  make  news  every  day.  Innova¬ 
tions  on  passenger  trains.  New  ideas  in 
freight  services.  In  equipment.  Industrial 
development.  Operational  procedures. 
They’re  happening  because  we’re  making 
them  happen.  Whenever  Coast  Line  figures 
in  your  assignments,  we’ll  be  happy  to 
assist  you  in  any  way  we  can.  With  facts, 
figures,  details.  Just  write  or  call:  Donald 
T.  Martin,  Assistant  V.  Pres.,  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad,  Jacksonville,  Florida  32202. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

SOPHISTICATED  EDITOR 


Charles  Shaw  at  the  camp  site  of  the  Selma-to-Montgomery  march. 


By  Bill  Storm 

New  Hope,  Pa. 

A  tall,  intense,  frreyjnp  man 
whose  name  for  almost  two 
decades  was  a  household  word 
to  hundreds  of  thousar  ds  of  tele¬ 
vision  viewers  in  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  area,  sat  hack  and 
reflected  on  his  career  of  country 
editor. 

To  Charles  Shaw,  editor  of  the 
Sew  Hope  Bucks  County  Ga¬ 
zette,  the  weekly  press  is  the  last 
refuse  of  personal  journalism. 

“I  don’t  pretend  to  be  objec¬ 
tive  in  my  reporting  and  every¬ 
one  knows  it,”  Mr.  Sliaw,  who 
started  his  news  career  as  a 
reporter  on  the  McKeesport 
Daily  News  in  1932,  stated 
flatly. 

“'This  is  where  everything 
starts,”  Mr.  Shaw  comments  on 
a  weekly’s  responsibilities.  “How 
can  you  expect  people  to  know 
the  workings  of  Congress  and 
the  United  Nations  is  they  aren’t 
familiar  with  tlie  workings  of 
their  own  town  council?” 

For  CBS  radio  and  later  for 
television,  Mr.  Shaw  has  covered 
the  United  Nations,  along  with 
wartime  London  with  Edward 
R.  Murrow,  a  host  of  invasions 
and  the  occupation  of  Japan. 

As  editor,  reporter  and  some¬ 
times  photographer,  a  job  with 
which  he’s  sometimes  aided  by 
his  18-year-old  son.  Kip,  soon  to 
be  a  journalism  student  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  he  now  covers  the  New 
Hope  Town  Council  and  first 
nights  at  the  McCarter  theatre 
in  nearby  Princeton,  N.  J.,  with 
the  same  probing  zest  with 
which  he  interviewed  the  world 
leaders  of  World  War  II. 

But  his  responsibility  is  more 
than  just  local  news,  Mr.  Shaw 
believes,  and  he  occasionally 
goes  far  afield  in  covering  for 
the  very  personally-dominated 
weekly. 

Covered  Selma 

Such  was  his  flying  trip  to 
Alabama  with  his  son.  Kip,  in 
late  March  to  cover  the  Civil 
Rights  march  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery. 

“This  is  a  New  Hope  story  as 
much  as  it  is  an  Alabama  story 
or  any  other  place’s  story,”  he 
said  tefore  going.  Because,  he 
added,  it  was  the  story  of  people 
who  cherish  freedom  and  dignity 
more  than  material  possessions, 
or  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  Rights 
champions,  life  itself. 

Two  by-lined  stories  by  the 
Shaws  followed,  in  which  Bucks 
Countians  were  made  painfully 
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aware  of  the  hate  of  the  white 
.Alabamans  for  the  rights 
workers  and  their  sympathizers. 

In  addition,  the  16-page  tab¬ 
loid  sized  Gazette  carried  over 
tw’o  pages  of  Selma  photos  taken 
by  the  editor  and  his  son. 

“Plenty  of  letters  followed,” 
Mr.  Shaw  states.  “Some  of  the 
more  viscious  critical  ones  we 
couldn’t  jirint.”  But  the  recep¬ 
tion  from  his  readers  was  on  the 
whole  a  laudatory  one,  including 
letters  from  U.S.  senators  from 
lK)th  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey;  Roy  Wilkins,  and  Rich¬ 
ardson  Dilworth,  the  liberal  ex¬ 
mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

The  dapper  weekly  editor 
entered  broadcasting  in  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  in  1939  when  he  and 
his  wife  Nancy  stopped  in  that 
city  on  a  trailer  tour  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  broke, 
Mr.  Shaw  recalls,  and  Mrs. 
Shaw,  experienced  in  broadcast¬ 
ing,  .sold  the  local  radio  station 
on  the  idea  of  a  woman’s  pro¬ 
gram.  The  war  loomed  big  in  the 
news  picture  then  and  Mr.  Shaw, 
as  a  veteran  reporter,  was  hired 
as  the  first  news  director  of  the 
station,  KTSA. 

He  met  Murrow  at  a  lecture 
here  and  in  1943,  while  travel¬ 
ling  in  Europe  as  an  observer 
with  another  group  of  newsmen, 
called  Murrow  and  was  offered 
a  job. 

In  1946,  Mr.  Shaw  opened  the 
United  Nations  assembly  in 
London.  There  could  only  be  one 
feed  from  London  to  New  York 
and  Shaw  was  picked  to  feed  all 
four  networks. 

Soon  afterward,  he  joined 
WCA  U-tv  in  Philadelphia, 
serving  as  news  director.  In 
October,  1962,  after  requesting 
that  he  be  relieved  of  that  post 
so  as  to  devote  more  time  to 
actual  broadcasting,  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  disagreement  with  his 
editorial  policies  and  he  was  out. 

“It  was  Cuba,  censorship  and 
politics  and  I  was  asked  to  re¬ 
sign,”  the  lean  newsman  states 
frankly. 

Of  several  offers,  he  chose  the 
post  on  the  Gazette,  moving 
from  a  large  Main  Line  home  to 
a  comfortable  cottage  in  the 
artists  and  cultural  colony  of 
New  Hope. 

The  hamjet  is  made  up  about 
half  of  ‘townies’,  those  whose 
families  have  lived  here  for 
generations,  and  the  “new¬ 
comers”,  mostly  from  large 
cities  and  foreign  countries  and 
in  some  phase  of  the  arts. 


“The  latter  have  influenced 
the  old  timers  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,”  Mr.  Shaw  relates.  “The 
sophistication  has  rubbed  otf. 
Our  nativ’es  here  are  much  more 
.sophisticated  and  cosmopolitan 
than  in  towns  of  even  larger  size 
in  other  parts  of  the  state.” 

The  .sophistication  of  the 
townspeople  is  evidenced  in  the 
Gazette  as  edited  by  Mr.  Shaw. 

A  16-to-24  page  newspaper 
printed  at  another  Bucks  County 
weekly  by  letterpress,  Mr,  Shaw 
has  added  his  own  ideas,  em¬ 
phasizing  pictures  and  clean, 
uniform  type. 

Strong  on  Photos 

His  television  experiences  are 
very  valuable  in  illustrating  the 
Gazette,  he  says.  “As  tv  news 
director,  I  had  to  learn  pictures 
so  I  knew  what  I  was  saying 
when  I  ordered  cameramen  on 
an  assignment.  I  knew  what  I 
wanted  for  the  most  dramatic 
shots  and  I  still  try  for  them  in 
the  Gazette.  Picture  coverage  is 
vital  to  today’s  weekly.” 

Ml*.  Shaw  puts  out  the  Ga¬ 
zette  with  its  weekly  Wednes¬ 
day  deadline  from  a  typical  edi¬ 
tor’s  office  of  cluttered  copy, 
files  and  a  typewriter  in  the  rear 
of  the  grey,  picturesque  frame 
building  along  a  row  of  shops 
leading  to  the  Delaware  River. 

Dorothy  Doughty,  advertising 
manager;  Adelaide  Viola,  office 
manager,  and  Editorial  Assist¬ 
ant  Wilma  Comstock  comprise 
his  staff. 

As  a  country  editor,  Charles 
Shaw  is  more  aware  today  of 
the  business  end  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  media,  he  admits,  and 
takes  pride  in  the  circulation 
figures — from  1,500  the  first 
year  when  Orrin  C.  Knudson, 
the  publisher,  lost  a  lot  of  money 
on  the  Gazette,  to  2,100  last 


year,  when  the  Gazette  ended  in 
the  black. 

He’s  aiming  for  3,000  or  over, 
Mr.  Shaw  states,  for  at  that 
figure  he  believes  national  adver¬ 
tisers  pay  more  attention  to  a 
weekly. 

Not  that  the  Gazette  has  been 
lacking  in  advertising  support, 
he  ads,  for  the  circulation  is  in 
a  sophisticated  and  upper- 
income  area  and  the  Gazette  has 
special  appeal  to  quality  special¬ 
ty  shops,  auto  agencies  and 
department  stores. 

“Korvette’s,”  he  states 
fiankly,  “is  not  for  us.” 

Mr.  Shaw  dresses  these  days 
in  an  easy,  relaxed  attitude  re¬ 
flecting  the  attitude  of  New 
Hope,  the  home  of  one  of  the 
great  summer  theatres  and  half 
a  dozen  art  galleries.  In  sport 
shirt  and  ascot,  he  sits  behind 
the  big  desk,  exchanging  news 
of  the  day  with  the  corner  police¬ 
man,  a  little  country  gentleman 
whose  favorite  pastime  these 
days,  he  states,  is  arguing  with 
Charlie. 

By-liners  working  gratis  to 
support  or  wax  indignant 
against  a  town  project  include 
some  of  the  foremost  names  in 
today’s  letters,  and  for  features 
the  Gazette  might  have  a  series 
of  special  articles  on  music  by 
Paul  Whiteman,  who  lives  a  few 
miles  up  the  river  at  Stockton, 
N.  J,,  a  critique  on  the  latest 
opening  night  by  playwright 
John  Hess  and  a  book  review 
by  James  Michener. 

This,  Charlie  Shaw  admits, 
presents  occasional  problems. 
Such  as  when  you  have  room 
for  a  300-word  piece  and  Miche¬ 
ner  turns  in  650  words.  “You 
can’t  cut  Michener.”  Mr.  Shaw 
concedes.  “Being  editor  then  is 
not  as  simple  as  it  seems.” 
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SYNDICATES 

‘Peter  Scratch’ 


I  Adventure 

lly  Ray  Erwin 

A  daily  and  Sunday  adven¬ 
ture  cartoon  strip  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  newspapers  to  re¬ 
capture  the  initiative  in  story¬ 
telling  from  the  battalions  of 
television,  movies  and  paper¬ 
back  l)ooks. 

The  cartoon:  “Peter 
Scratch.” 

The  cartooni.st:  Lou  Fine. 

The  format:  Four  and  five- 
columns  daily;  third  and  half 
page  .standard  and  full  page 
tabloid  Sunday. 

The  release:  Daily,  Sept.  13; 
Sunday,  Sept.  19. 

The  distributor:  New.sday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

“Peter  Scratch”  is  designed  to 
cash  in  on  the  astonishing  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  mystery  and  spy 
thriller,  featuring  one  man 
against  a  fantastic  internation¬ 
al  cartel  of  villainy,  the  idyllic 
but  .sometimes  fishy  romance 
with  a  ravishing  .stranger, 
breathless  action,  wild  humor, 

I  Chinese-puzzle  intrigue,  dan¬ 
ger,  capture  (gasp!)  and  the 
thunderous  denouement  that 
satisfies  the  adventure  lust  of 
I  every  member  of  the  family. 

I  Lou  Fine,  creator  of  the  car- 
I  toon,  sees  Scratch  as  a  virile, 
hard-bitten  hero  who  stays  hon¬ 
est  in  the  face  of  terrible  temp¬ 
tations,  reasonably  virtuous  in 
the  face  of  same,  dogged  in 
pursuit,  smart  enough  to  solve 
diabolical  schemes,  but  not 
I  quite  smart  enough  to  avoid  the 
red  herring — or  the  hit  on  the 
head  in  a  darkened  room. 

To  tell  its  story,  the  new  com¬ 
ic  strip  uses  an  unusual  style — 
a  breezy,  first-i)erson  narrative 
that  plunges  the  reader  into  the 
storj',  records  Peter’s  wry  and 
humorous  comments  on  the 
monkey  business  around  him. 

Mother  Is  Heroine 

The  crackling  strip  also  fea¬ 
tures  an  unusual  heroine, 
Scratch’s  work-worn  mother, 
Lucretia.  The  widow  of  a  slain 
policeman,  she  is  her  son’s 
shrewd  collaborator  in  the 
chase  and  resourceful  ally  in 
adversity. 

Another  principal  character 
is  an  absent-minded,  but  de¬ 
voted  and  creative  friend  of 
Peter.  He’s  an  inventor  and  he 
creates  ingenious  devices  for 
him  to  use  for  investigations 
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and  for  his  own  self-protection. 

Peter’s  first  client  in  the  strip 
is  an  alien  illegally  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  Huns  F'urst,  who  has  been 
robbed  of  an  invaluable  treas¬ 
ure  and  knocked  cold  by  a  l)eau- 
tiful  girl.  In  this  .sequence, 
the  trail  leads  Peter  to  an  idyl¬ 
lic  but  somehow  phony  romance 
with  Linda  Otis  —  and  sudden 
exchanges  of  calling  cards  with 
a  m  e  a  n  mountain  of  muscle 
named  Sidney. 

*  *  * 

Pope  Paul  Writes 
About  World  Peace 

Pope  Paul  VI  has  written  an 
article  on  his  religious  aspira¬ 
tions  and  on  world  peace,  exclu¬ 
sively  for  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  It  will  be 
distributed  to  NANA  sub- 
.scribers  as  part  of  the  regular 
service,  and  also  will  be  offered 
to  non-subscribers  in  “open” 
territory. 

The  article,  which  took  over 
a  year  to  obtain,  going  through 
Vatican  channels,  will  be  for 
release  Sunday,  Sept.  12,  just 
before  the  Ecumenical  Council 
gets  under  way  again. 

The  Pontiff’s  by-lined  article 
was  made  possible  by  Roland 
Gammon,  recently  appointed 
religion  editor  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance.  The 
author  of  “Faith  Is  a  Star”  and 
other  religious  works,  Mr.  Gam¬ 
mon’s  chief  responsibility  will 
be  the  securing  of  by-lined 
articles  from  outstanding  per¬ 
sonalities  on  their  intimate 
religious  and  moral  beliefs. 

Mr.  Gammon  already  has  ob¬ 
tained  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  ac¬ 
count  of  his  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  his  moral  perspec¬ 
tive  today.  Others  to  be  sched¬ 
uled  will  include  articles  by 
David  Ben-Gurion,  former 
President  Eisenhower. 
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‘TVwr’  Advises 
Housewives  In 
Tiny  Cartoons 

A  new  page-brightener  for  j 
women’s  sections  of  newspapers 
is  “Trix  of  the  Trade,”  a  serv-  I 
ice  feature  that  doubles  as  a  ! 
humorous  cartoon  and  as  a  box  j 
of  hints  that  gathers  together 
the  wisdom  of  all  trades  for  | 
practical  use  by  the  stay-at- 
home  housewife. 

The  six-a-week  feature,  one 
column  by  two  and  a  quarter 
inches,  will  l)e  distributed  for 
release  beginning  Sept.  6  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate. 

“Trix”  provides  one  trick  a 
day  for  application  in  cleaning, 
cookery,  sewing,  in  the  laundry, 
the  garage.  She  has  all  the  an¬ 
swers  for  windows  that  stick, 
gas  taps  that  leak,  fingernails 
that  break,  rugs  that  slip.  She  ; 
tells  how  to  cut  cork,  get  a  firm  | 
grip  on  a  heavy  pail,  remove  | 


TR;Xof  the  TRADE 


MUSTACHE  TRIMMER 


"  KEEP  SCISSORS  eM/lRPe/ 

cutting  sanppmpek  .  * 


stray  hairs  from  paint  brushes  ' 
and  relieve  swollen  feet. 

Ilusbund-^’ife  Team 

The  new  feature  is  the  joint  j 
creation  of  a  husband  -  wife  j 
team.  After  contributing  to 
Yank  during  World  War  II,  car¬ 
toonist  Howard  Sparber  became 
assistant  to  Crockett  Johnson,  j 
creator  of  “Barnaby,”  and  be-  j 
gan  free-lancing  cartoons  to  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  He  created 
“Timmy”  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

His  wife,  Jean  Sparber  (they 
have  three  sons  and  live  in  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J.)  collaborates  with 
him  in  producing  “Trix  of  the 
Trade.”  Mrs.  Sparber,  like 
“Trix,”  has  an  appetite  for  a 
variety  of  job  experiences.  She 
earned  a  master’s  degree  in  so¬ 
cial  work  and  added  gag  writ¬ 
ing,  pamphleteering  and  news¬ 
paper  editing  to  her  profession¬ 
al  credits.  She  is  active  in  civic 
affairs  and  especially  likes 
working  with  yoi’i.g  people  in 
the  community. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
DON  MACLEAN 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELU 

Doily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE  S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  UW  D/S 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St.NewYorklT.N.Y. 
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SY>D1CATES 

Sunday  Color  Comics 
Get  Children’s  Books 


Children’s  books  are  being 
adapted  by  the  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate  for  one-half  page  Sunday 
color  comics,  some  in  two  and 
some  in  three  or  more  parts. 

The  new  feature,  which  be¬ 
gins  Sept.  12,  is  called  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Tales.”  Agreements  have 
been  made  with  many  book  pub¬ 
lishers  for  exclusive  rights  to 
juvenile  books. 

“Parents  can  sit  down  and 
take  the  children  on  their  laps 
and  read  to  them  the  captions 
and  show  them  the  multi-colored 
pictures,”  explained  Harry  Wel¬ 
ker,  creative  director  of  the  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate,  w’ho  is  adapt¬ 
ing  the  books  for  newspaper 
use.  “Art  is  lifted  right  out  of 
the  books.  We  have  eight  weeks 
of  ‘Children’s  Tales’  on  hand 
and  will  have  12  or  15  by  the 
time  the  feature  begins.  We 
have  had  terrific  response  to  the 
feature  from  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors.” 


Edited  to  Fit 

If  a  l)ook  runs  too  long,  it  is 
edited  do^\^^  to  fit  in  a  short  se¬ 
ries  of  newspaper  half  pages. 

The  syndicate  man  said  en¬ 
gravers  have  worked  out  a  spe¬ 
cial  process  in  order  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  delicate  tones  of  some 
of  the  book  drawings,  wholly 
different  from  most  color  comics 
in  their  refinement  and  detail. 
The  process  was  said  to  be  ex¬ 
pensive  but  worthwhile  because 
it  produces  more  pleasing  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  first  two  books  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  series  are  “The  Little 
Red  Caboose”  in  two  parts 
(story  by  Marian  Potter;  pic¬ 
tures  by  Tibor  Gerbely;  copy¬ 
right  by  Golden  Press)  and 
“Paul  and  Arthur  Search  for 
the  Egg”  (storj'  and  pictures  by 
Anne  Rockwell;  published  by 
Doubleday  &  Co). 

*  *  * 

Coach  Writes  Column 
For  Publishers  Syndicate 

Chicago 

Notre  Dame’s  football  coach, 
Ara  Parseghian,  “Coach  of  the 
Year”  in  1964,  will  write  a 
twice-weekly  column  on  college 
football  beginning  Aug.  31, 
which  will  be  syndicated  by  Pub¬ 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

He  will  cover  the  entire  col¬ 
lege  football  scene  in  a  Tuesday- 
and-Friday  column  during  the 
regular  season  that  will  go  be¬ 
yond  the  happenings  on  the  field 


and  reach  into  the  locker  rooms 
and  strategy  sessions  of  the  big- 
team  schools. 

Par.seghian  was  voted  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  gridiron  i)ilot  of  1964 
by'  the  Football  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  for  leading  the 
Irish  to  a  9-1  record  in  his  first 
season  at  Notre  Dame. 

«  «  * 

Kennedy  Years 
Recalled  By 
Mrs.  Lincoln 

Newspaper  serialization 
rights  for  the  forthcoming  Iwok, 
“My  12  Years  With  Kennedy” 
(David  McKay  Co.)  by  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Lincoln,  w’ho  was  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  personnal  sec¬ 
retary,  have  been  obtained  by 
the  McNaught  Syndicate. 

The  personal  account  of  the 
late  President’s  mode  of  work¬ 
ing  in  the  office  will  be  ready  for 
newspaper  release  in  November. 
The  syndicate  will  permit  new.s- 
papers  purchasing  the  series  to 
decide  how  many  installments 
and  their  length  for  themselves. 
*  ♦  « 

Five  New  Assi^iineiits 
In  CDN  Foreipii  Service 

Chicago 

Five  new  assignments  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  have  l)een  announced  by 
Larry  Fanning,  executive  editor 
of  the  newspaper  in  an  expan¬ 
sion  “reflecting  the  increased 
emphasis  we  are  placing  on  our 
own  worldwide  coverage  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  major  news.” 

Ray'mond  R.  Coffey,  who  has 
covered  national  stories,  has 
been  assigned  to  Viet  Nam  to 
work  with  Keyes  Beech.  Mr. 
Coffey  won  a  1963  Headliner 
award  for  his  stories  on  rioting 
at  Oxford,  Miss.  He  formerly 
was  with  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

Hai-vey  Meyerson,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  staff,  has  been  moved  to 
Paris,  and  Gerry  Robichaud, 
Latin  American  correspondent, 
will  establish  a  new  Daily  News 
bureau  in  Los  Angeles.  Smith 
Hempstone,  who  has  been  cov¬ 
ering  Africa  becomes  Latin 
American  correspondent. 

Georgie  Ann  (Jeyer,  who  has 
spent  18  months  reporting  from 
South  America,  will  return  to 
Latin  America. 


Robert  H.  Lampee 


Sales  Ill  the  West 
Headed  by  Lampee 

Appointment  of  Robert  H. 
Lampee  as  western  sales  repre- 
sentativ’e  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
was  announced  by  Arthur  Laro, 
executive  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Lampee  l)egan  work  from 
San  F  rancisco  headquarters 
Aug.15.  He  was  for  five  years 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Hounton  (Tex.) 
Post  and  he  also  has  seiwed  as 
advertising  director  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times  and  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  \ews.  He  has  had 
30  years’  experience. 


Hatio  and  Wiseman 


Kiii^  Size  Trophy 
For  Cartoonists 

Jimmy  Hatio  Jr.  (left  above) 
son  of  the  late  creator  of  King 
Features  Syndicate’s  “They’ll 
Do  It  Every  Time,”  is  shown 
presenting  the  King  Features- 
Jimmy  Hatio  Memorial  Trophy 
to  A1  Wiseman,  low  net  winner 
of  the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  golf  tournament  at  the 
Carmel  Valley  Golf  and  Coun¬ 
try  Club  in  California.  The 
tournament  was  the  final  event 
of  the  second  annual  West  Coast 
convention  of  NCS  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Monterey.  ( E&P,  Aug. 
14,  page  62).  Mr.  Wiseman  is 
artist  for  “Dennis,  The  Menace” 
comic  books. 


RNS  to  Increase 
Its  Coverage  of 
Vatican  Council 

The  Rev.  Edward  Duff,  a 
Jesuit  .scholar  and  expert  on 
ecumenical  matters,  will  serve 
as  special  coi  respondent  for  Re¬ 
ligious  News  Service  when  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  oj)ens 
its  fourth  session  in  Rome  Sept. 
14. 

Lillian  R.  Block,  RNS  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  said  that  Father 
Duff,  who  covered  the  Council’s 
second  session  for  the  service  in 
1963,  will  lie  joined  in  Rome  by 
Dr.  Claud  D.  Nelson,  consultant 
on  interreligious  relations  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews,  who  will  report 
on  the  session  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  Protestants  interested 
in  Christian  unity;  Richard 
Horchler,  a  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Commomveal,  na¬ 
tional  Catholic  weekly,  who  is 
now  the  NCCJ’s  national  pro¬ 
gram  director;  and  Arthur  J. 
Moore  Jr.,  editor  of  World  Out¬ 
look,  journal  of  the  Board,  of 
Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 


Vital  I  ssucs 

“At  each  of  the  three  former 
sessions  of  the  Council,  RNS 
was  represented  by  two  special 
correspondents,”  said  Miss 
Block.  “But  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  final  session  is  expected 
to  see  the  Council  Fathers  face 
issues  of  vital  interest  not  only 
to  the  Catholic  Church  but  to 
both  religion  in  general  and  the 
world  at  large,  we  decided  to 
provide  even  more  extensive  in¬ 
terpretive  coverage  than  be¬ 
fore.” 

She  said  RNS  coverage  also 
will  include  special  articles  by 
distinguished  writers  —  priests 
and  laymen  —  in  addition  to 
daily  reports  from  the  service’s 
regular  Rome  staff.  This  will 
be  supplemented,  she  added,  by 
spot  news  from  world  capitals 
on  the  Council’s  impact. 

Last  year  the  seiwice’s  special 
correspondent  was  John  Cogley, 
now  religion  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times.  At  the  first  session 
for  RNS  was  the  Rev.  Robert 
A.  Graham,  associate  editor  of 
America,  the  Jesuit  magazine. 

• 

Art  Critic  Named 
For  Washiii^oii  Post 

Washington 

Andrew  Hudson,  painter  and 
musician,  has  been  appointed 
art  critic  of  the  Washington 
Post.  He  is  a  native  of  England 
and  earned  a  degree  in  English 
Literature  at  Oxford. 
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(Continued  from  imge  9) 


itiv<“S  filled  the  meeting:  hall  for 
this  history-making  appearance 
of  an  ITU  president.  Thus,  said 
Mr.  Robb,  tradition  was  shat¬ 
tered  and  now  he  was  in  the 
position  of  continuing  to  set 
precedent  by  l)eing  heard  at  the 
ITU  gathering  in  the  new  spirit 
of  union-management  communi¬ 
cations. 

“While  we  are  a  long  way 
from  solving  all  the  problems,  we 
are  communicating  Ix'tter  and 
inure  effectively,’’  said  Mr.  Robb. 
On  the  subject  of  union  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  proserv^ation  of 
a  prosperous  industry,  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  executive 
said  publishers  need  help  in 
matters  of  local  discipline.  He 
continued: 

“It  cannot  he  true  that  in 
every  discharge  case  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  always  wrong.  Why 
must  we  nearly  always  go 
through  the  costly  and  time 
consuming  arbitration  processes 
in  which  the  union  insists  on 
defending  an  errant  brother  no 
matter  how  serious  his  offense? 
Cannot  your  own  local  presi¬ 
dents,  councils  and  chapel  chair¬ 
men  exercise  their  own  fair 
judgments  and  help  us  maintain 
good  discipline  in  the  composing 
rooms  and  mail  rooms  that  you 
man? 

Assails  'Kogus' 

“We  need  your  recognition  as 
a  responsible  union  that  the 
newspapers  are  disadvantaged 
in  the  printing  industry,  even 
more  among  other  mass  media, 
by  reproduction  or  ‘bogus.’  Com¬ 
mercial  printers,  engaging  many 
more  of  your  members  than  the 
newspapers,  do  not  have  to  put 
up  with  this  cumbersome  and 
expensive  featherbedding.  If 
newspapers  are  to  remain  com¬ 
petitive  we  cannot  be  forever 
burdened  with  the  bogus  mill¬ 
stone  around  our  necks. 

“Let  us  talk  with  equal  candor 
about  the  comparatively  new 
word,  attrition,  as  it  involves 
newspaper  jobs  for  printers  and 
mailers.  Newest  census  reports 
on  labor  costs  in  commercial 
printing  show  an  increase  of  40 
percent  in  the  past  10  years 
compared  with  an  increase  in 
pro(iuctivity  of  only  30  percent, 
and  that  chiefly  through  higher 
volume  and  faster  press  speeds. 
In  the  same  period,  net  profits 
before  taxes  have  declined  from 
8  percent  to  less  than  5  percent. 
The  newspaper  picture  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  no  better  than  that 
shown  by  the  commercial 
printers  and  the  squeeze  on 
profits  is  correspondingly  pain¬ 
ful. 

“But  statistically  speaking, 
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attrition  or  any  other  word  that 
would  indicate  a  shrinkage  of 
jobs  in  our  business,  simply  is 
not  Iwrne  out  by  the  facts.  All 
available  statistics  prove  we 
have  a  healthy  business.  Mr. 
Brown  already  reported  to  you 
a  gain  of  17  percent  in  ITU 
membership  and  22*^%  in  your 
average  rate  of  i)ay  since  1958. 
The  latest  census  figures  for  the 
entire  newspaper  business  com- 
l)are  1963  with  1958.  They  show 
that  our  total  payrolls  rose  18 
percent  and  that  total  news- 
l)aper  employment  jumped  by 
10,000  to  slightly  more  than 
305,000.  Commercial  printing 
has  grown  even  faster.  Some 
40,000  commercial  jirinters  have 
doubled  their  volume  in  the  past 
ten  years. 

“Newspapers  now  are  a  4 
billion  dollar  plus  business.  Add 
the  814  billion  dollars  expected 
this  year  in  commercial  printing 
sales.  The  total  is  close  to  13 
billion  dollars.  Your  union  with 
nearly  121,000  members  is,  of 
course,  by  far  the  biggest  of  the 
score  of  them  that  are  associated 
with  us  and  our  commercial 
l)rinting  colleagues  in  this  colos¬ 
sal  enterprise. 

“With  this  much  growth  in 
l)rinting  immediately  behind  us 
and  the  further  explosion  in 
knowledge  and  recording  it  just 
ahead,  attrition  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  ITU  as  a  whole  l)ecame 
a  dodo  bird  l)efore  it  was  born. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that 
newspapers  should  lie  forced  to 
take  on  men  they  don’t  need. 
They  can’t  if  they  are  to  survive 
and  if  you  are  to  prosper. 

Avoiding  Strikes 

“I  have  referred  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  I  believe  we  are  making  in 
the  discharge  of  a  mutual  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  has  to  do  with 
preventing  strikes.  Whether 
neutral  corners,  hot  lines  or 
early  warning  systems  are  used, 
it  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of 
unions  and  newspapers  alike  to 
stop  strikes  Ijefore  they  start. 
But  the  best  intentions  will  not 
always  prevail;  we  will  not  be 
able  to  prevent  every  strike. 
When  efforts  occasionally  fail 
and  another  union  goes  out,  I 
hope  ITU  will  meet  the  great 
test  of  responsibility:  honor 
your  contracts,  report  for  work, 
keep  your  word  as  evidenced 
by  your  signed  contracts.  This 
nation  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  work  and  pay  stoppages  in 
big  segments  of  our  industrial 
life  because  one  small  union 
decides  alone  to  pull  the  plug 
and  thereby  tries  to  send  thou¬ 
sands  walking  the  streets.” 

Miles  Patrone,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Labor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  accorded  the  usual 
privilege  of  the  platform  on 
Monday.  He  hailed  the  inaugu- 
ation  and  continuation  of  talks 
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between  union  chiefs  and  pub¬ 
lishers  and  said  “hopeful  signs 
are  emerging”  in  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations. 

“A  display  of  iwwer,”  Mr. 
Patrone  said,  “can  force  a  tem¬ 
porary  concession  but  it  has 
never  contributed  to  long-range 
stability  in  our  relationships. 
And  I  would  remind  you  that 
power  can  be  mercurial.  It  can 
easily  shift  from  one  side  of  the 
table  to  the  other. 

“This  is  not  to  lay  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  ITU  or  to  any 
other  union.  It  is  merely  to  state 
that  a  mutual  accommodation 
must  be  made  or  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  in  an  armed 
camp  with  conflict  always  in  the 
offing.” 

Dangers  of  government  inter¬ 
ference  in  employment  practices 
were  underscored  by  Gerhard 
Van  Arkel,  ITU  general  counsel, 
who  deplored  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  publishers  to  refer 
job  jurisdictional  ciuestions  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  decision. 

.Mr.  Van  Arkel,  a  onetime 
member  of  the  NLRB,  said  the 
determination  of  assigning  help 
on  new  processes  must  be  made 
outside  the  l)oard  Wause  none 
of  its  present  members  ever  has 
had  printing  experience  and 
“they  would  l)e  the  first  to  con¬ 
cede  that  they  do  not  know  how 
to  publish  a  newspaper.” 

The  union  attorney  recited 
some  cases  in  which  work  as¬ 
signments  were  made  by  the 
board  to  employes  who  lacked 
competency  in  the  particular 
areas.  Some  rulings  have  led  to 
such  “disastrous”  results  that 
the  ca.ses  are  being  reopened,  Mr. 
Van  Arkel  advised. 

The  keynote  theme  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  presidential  report  was 
a  call  for  unity  and  eventual 
merger  of  unions  in  the  graphic 
arts  industries.  He  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  work  to  achieve  “one 
mighty,  one  powerful,  one  mili¬ 
tant,  one  intelligent  trades 
union.” 

While  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  pressing  for 
ITU  adoption  of  an  arbitration 
plan  similar  to  that  between  the 
ANPA  and  the  pressmen’s  union, 
Mr.  Brown  said  he  had  sug¬ 
gested  a  mediation  plan  to  avoid 
costly  strikes.  This  would  in¬ 
volve  having  someone  who  is 
removed  from  the  battle  scene 
to  come  in  and  seek  a  settlement 
before  there  is  a  strike  or  lock¬ 
out. 


Associate  Editor 

William  A.  Levinson  has  been 
appointed  an  associate  editor  of 
This  Week  Magazine,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  J.  O’Connell, 
editor.  Mr.  Levinson  has  been 
executive  editor  of  Pictorial 
Living. 


lAPA  Cards 
Premiere  of 
Copley  Film 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Delegates  to  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association’s  conven¬ 
tion  here  Oct.  8-15  will  preview 
a  film  nearing  completion  in 
Copley  Productions  studios. 

“An  Introduction  to  Better 
Newspapers,”  is  based  on  the 
series  of  international  missions 
sponsored  by  James  S.  Copley, 
chairman.  The  Copley  Press 
Inc.  The  film  provides  a  docu¬ 
mentary  of  the  work  performed 
by  Howard  B.  Taylor  in  his  co¬ 
operation  with  publishers  in  five 
Latin  American  nations  and  in 
the  Philippines. 

It  also  includes  direct  guid¬ 
ance  for  those  newspapers  wish¬ 
ing  to  improve  their  product 
through  self-analysis.  The  prod¬ 
uct  is  described  as  the  first 
training  film  for  both  students 
and  professionals. 

Records  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  work 
in  the  field  have  now  been  com- 
))leted.  Film  crews  are  current¬ 
ly  filming  staged  sequences  and 
plotting  technical  animation 
which  will  be  in  both  English 
and  Spanish. 

The  audio-visual  division  of 
the  Copley  Newspapers  also  is 
at  work  on  “Safari  for  Science.” 
This  will  record  the  work  of 
Scripps  Clinic  and  Research 
Foundation  scientists.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  six-week  journey  in  the 
Mt.  Kilimanjaro  area. 

Copley  Productions,  a  20- 
year-old  activity,  is  headed  by 
Howard  Matson.  It  employs  two 
cameramen,  a  film  editor,  script 
writer,  two  production  assist¬ 
ants,  a  librarian  and  secretary. 

This  organization  stems  from 
the  1945  production  of  special 
motion  pictures  by  the  late  Mike 
Hazelip  when  he  was  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  San  Diego  Urv- 
ion-Tribune,  The  first  newspa¬ 
per-oriented  film,  “Teletypeset¬ 
ter  Techniques,”  was  completed 
in  1946. 

CP’s  libraries  here  and  at  The 
Copley  Press  headquarters  in 
Aurora,  Ill.,  now  maintain  sup¬ 
plies  of  prints  of  16  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  eight  sound  and  color 
filmstrips. 

News  Show  in  Color 

“The  Huntley-Brinkley  Re¬ 
port”  will  become  NBC  tele¬ 
vision’s  first  weekday  nighttime 
news  program  in  color  beginning 
Nov.  15,  it  is  announced  by 
William  R.  Me  Andrew,  executive 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  the 
NBC  News  Division. 
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PHOnHpRAPHY 


My  Favorite  Photographs — Bob  Hannah 


Bv  Rirk  Fririlnian 


The  photos  on  tliese  two  pages 
belong  to  Bob  Hannali,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Tirnes,  1963 
“Florida  West  Coast  Press  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Year.” 

As  some  of  the  pictures  show. 
Bob  Hannah  is  a  great  believer 
in  the  u.se  of  existing  light. 
“Not,  as  so  many  people  say, 
because  it’s  easier,”  Bob  con¬ 
tends,  “but  because  it  can  better 
carry  the  mood,  atmosphere  and 
personality  of  the  original 
scene. 

“I  strongly  feel  that  it  is  the 
photographer’s  responsibility  of 
not  only  presenting  the  scene  to 
the  viewer,  but  of  capturing  the 
feeling  of  that  scene  as  it  really 
was.  .4  flash  picture  can  beauti¬ 
fully  light  up  an  area,  but  only 
available  light  can  portray  the 
drama  and  realism  of  that  area. 

“Perhaps  flash  is  really  the 
easy  way,  for  in  existing  light 
photography  great  thought  must 
be  given  to  arrange  light  and 
dark  patterns  into  an  effective 
photograph.  There  are  however 
certain  situations  where  the  only 
practical  way  is  artificial  light.” 

As  with  many  good  photogra¬ 
phers,  the  30-year-old  Times 
staffer  has  a  strong  interest  in 
art.  He  majored  in  Commercial 
Art  at  the  University  of  Florida 
with  ambitions  to  be  a  magazine 
illustrator.  During  his  senior 
year.  Bob  took  a  course  in  pho¬ 
tography  and  has  been  at  it  ever 
since. 

He  went  into  the  Army  right 
after  graduation  and  was  as- 
signe<l  as  a  photographer  with 
an  infantry  battle  group.  “Pho¬ 
tography  there  was  much  like 
newspaper  work,”  Bob  relates. 
“We  had  the  division  newspaper 
and  the  Honolulu  newspapers  in 
which  to  get  our  pictures  pub¬ 
lished.” 

On  his  return  to  Florida,  Bob 
went  to  work  for  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Evening  Independent. 

When  the  Times  bought  the 
Independent  in  1962,  he  went  to 
the  Times. 

“In  this  business  of  news  pho¬ 
tography,”  Bob  says,  “I  don’t 
think  anything  gives  me  moi’e 
satisfaction  than  a  reader  telling 
me  that  he  enjoys  seeing  my  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  paper.  Sometimes 
we  wonder  if  these  little  credit 
lines  under  our  pictures  are  ever 
noticed.  It’s  a  warm  feeling  to 
know  that  they  are  not  only 
noticed  but  followed  daily.” 


HANNAH;  Thh  picture  was  the  first  place  winner  in  the  feature  category  of 
the  1963  Florida  West  Coast  Press  Photographers  Association  annual  contest. 
I  like  it  because  it  illustrates  the  private  world  of  kids  learning  ballet.  Each 
one  is  thinking  she  is  as  graceful  as  the  instructor. 


HANNAH:  During  a  gulf  storm  this  man  grabbed  his  rifle  and  a  bag  of 
clothes  as  the  tide  came  in.  This  picture  won  first  place  in  sport  news  of  the 
1963  FWCPPA  contest. 
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HANNAH;  This  picture  is  a  particular  favorite  of  mine.  It  won  first  place  in 
the  sports  category  of  the  FWCPPA  1963  contest;  first  place  in  feature  in 
the  1963  Newspaper  Editorial  Association  National  contest;  honorable  men¬ 
tion  in  the  sports  category  of  the  1963  National  Press  Photographers  ^550- 
ciation  annual  contest. 


Press-Trial 
Study  Plan 
At  Standstill 

Washington 

The  Brookinps  Institution  has 
declined  to  orsranize  an  expert 
study  of  the  fair  trial-free  press 
problem  with  financial  help  from 
a  news  organization. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  made  that  disclosure  this 
week  while  testifying  liefore  a 
jianel  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  restrict  the  release  of 
information  by  federal  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  and  others. 

Penalty  Provided 

A  bill  l>eing  considered  by  the 
Senators  is  one  introduced  by 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Oregon 
Democrat,  which  reads: 

“It  shall  constitute  a  contempt 
of  court  for  any  employe  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  any  de¬ 
fendant  or  his  attorney  or  the 
agent  of  either,  to  furni.sh  or 
make  any  defendant  or  his  at¬ 
torney  or  the  agent  of  either, 
to  furnish  or  make  available  for 
l)ublication  information  not 
already  properly  filed  with  the 
court  which  might  affect  the 
outcome  of  any  pending  criminal 
litigation,  except  evidence  that 
has  already  lieen  admitted  at 
the  trial.  Such  contempt  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
moi'e  than  $1,000.’’ 

Dr.  Stanton,  calling  for  a 
careful  approach  to  any  legisla¬ 
tion  that  provides  categorically 
for  restraints  on  anyone’s  right 
to  speak,  reminde<l  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  CBS  had  offered  an 
unconditional  grant  of  money  to 
the  Brookings  Institution  last 
year  to  enable  it  to  bring 
together  a  distinguished  ta.sk 
force  to  study  crime  reporting 
and  shape  a  public  policy  on 
pre-trial  publicity  in  all  news 
media. 

“I  must  report  now,”  Dr. 
Stanton  .said,  “that  although 
preliminary  studies  established 
the  feasibility  of  this  project, 
the  Brookings  Institution  did 
not  think  it  wise  to  accept  funds 
offered  by  a  news  organization 
to  finance  it.  As  a  result,  the 
project  has  not  gone  forward.” 

Asks  .Support  fur  .Study 

Dr.  Stanton  urged  the  Sena¬ 
tors  to  use  their  influence  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  project 
and  help  to  unearth  sources  of 
financial  support  for  it.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  said,  CBS  News  has 
devised  its  own  set  of  guidelines 
for  reporting  pre-trial  and  trial 
procedures. 


On  l)ehalf  of  newspapers, 
Alfred  Friendly,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washinffton  Pont,  told 
the  committee  that  good  (nlitors 
are  as  much  opposed  to  “trial 
by  newspaper”  as  they  are  to 
“trial  by  publicity.”  These  evils, 
he  said  cannot  be  cured  by 
])unitive  laws. 

The  Morse  bill,  said  Ralph 
Sewell,  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  in  a  message  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  would  create  evils  far 
greater  than  those  it  seeks  to 
jirevent.  It  proposes,  he  said, 
.sweeping  arbitrary  action  to 
Iwlster  the  concept  of  fair  trial 
by  undermining  the  concept  of 
a  free  press  and  free  speech  and 
the  restiaints  suggest  that  mis¬ 
carriages  of  justice  could  result 
from  mandatory  silence. 

The  burden  of  most  of  the 
news  media  opposition  to  the 
Mor.se  bill  was  that  the  problem 
is  being  explored  thoroughly  in 
continuing  dialogue  lietween  the 
liress  and  meml)ers  of  the  bar. 

Riot  Coverage 

(Continued  from  int<ie  11) 

of  unconfirmed  rumors  can  dis¬ 
tort  a  situation,  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily,  to  a  iioint  where  tv  is 
making  as  much  news  as  it  is 
reiiorting.” 

Ev€“r  (A>me  Back' 

Chic.ago 

Two  Chicago  reporters  were 
victims  of  a  beating  and  a  slug¬ 
ging  and  a  third  was  hit  with  a 
brick  during  a  West  Side  riot 
the  night  of  Friday,  Aug.  13,  in 
which  104  persons  were  arrested 
and  100,  including  18  policemen, 
were  injured. 

Edmund  J.  Rooney,  Chicago 
Daily  Newn,  said  of  the  second 
night  of  rioting: 

“The  mob’s  recklessness  be¬ 
came  a  very  personal  experience 
for  me  when  a  shabbily  dressed 
Negro  ran  out  of  a  crowd  and, 
without  provocation,  slugge<l  me 
in  the  head.  I  was  stunned 
momentarily  and  my  glasses 
were  smashed.” 

Earlier  during  his  assignment, 
Rooney  said  he  had  a  sharp 
warning  of  things  to  come  when 
a  young  Negro  stuck  his  head 
in  the  window  of  Rooney’s 
parked  auto  and  shouted: 

“You  get  out  of  here,  white 
man  and  don’t  come  back  .  .  . 
don’t  ever  come  back.” 

Michael  McGovern,  an  ex- 
Marine  and  reporter  for  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American,  said  he  made 
efforts  to  remain  inconspicuous, 
but  seconds  after  a  warning 
from  a  Negro  w'oman  agitator 
that  ‘yoUr  life  isn’t  worth  a 
thing  if  you  stay,’  he  was  set 
upon  by  several  of  the  rioters 
and  punched,  kicked,  and  torn 
at  ‘as  they  pushed  me  onto  the 
top  of  a  car.’ 


McGovern  continued: 

“I’ve  never  liefore  experienced 
such  helplessness,  such  fear. 
Just  then  a  car  containing  fiv’e 
jiolicemen  turned  a  corner,  saw 
my  plight,  and  sped  to  my  aid. 
I  was  grabbed  from  the  mob  and 
shoved  into  the  squad  car,” 

Michael  Roster  of  UPI  said 
that  he  and  some  i)olicemen  were 
jielted  with  a  shower  of  Ixittles, 
bricks  and  cans  and  one  of  the 
bricks  hit  Roster  on  the 
shoulder. 

“My  knees  buckled,”  he  .said, 
“and  everj'one  standing  in  the 
path  of  the  barrage  scattered.” 

Ro.stcr  found  .safety  inside  a 
fire  station. 

All  three  reporters,  after  a 
w’eekend  respite,  were  back  on 
the  job  Monday,  Rooney  cover¬ 
ing  the  fatal  shooting  of  a 
youth  in  an  altercation  lietween 
two  street  groups  on  the  west 
side,  and  McGovern  spending 
most  of  the  same  night  on  a  Iwat 
reporting  the  .search  for  bodies 
in  the  Lake  Michigan  crash  of 
a  jet  jilane. 

Ro.ster  .said  that  despite  the 
fact  that  almost  every  news 
room  in  Chicago  has  riot  hel¬ 
mets  almost  no  newsmen  were 
w’earing  them. 

“Police  and  newsmen,”  he  said, 
.soon  learned  the  ground  rules 
for  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
debris — never  stand  in  front  of 
a  brick  wall  and  if  you  are  a 
new’sman  don’t  gather  with 
policemen,  don’t  go  in  the  center 
of  the  street,  keep  an  eye  peeled 
at  all  times,  and,  alxive  all,  be 
ready  to  duck.” _ 


Press  Award 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

however,  if  they  feel  that  no 
newspaper  entry  meets  the 
criteria. 

Organizations  represented  on 
the  Advisory  Board  are:  Intei*- 
national  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Publishers;  International 
Association  for  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations  Re.search;  Editor  & 
Publisher  Magazine;  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association;  Associated  Press; 
United  Press  International;  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute; 
Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Ovei-seas 
Press  Club;  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism;  Inter- 
American  Press  Association ; 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors;  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association  and 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

ANPA  General  Manager 
Stanford  Smith  stressed  that 
publishers  or  editors  may  nom¬ 
inate  their  own  newspapers 
“and  are  encouraged  to  do  so.” 
He  said  entries,  w’hich  may  be 
submitted  by  any  individual  or 
newspaper,  should  consist  of  a 


nomination  form  (enclosed  with 
the  official  announcement),  a 
typewritten  statement  explain¬ 
ing  why  the  newspaper  is  being 
nominated,  three  complete  cop¬ 
ies  of  current  issues  of  the 
newspaper,  and  “appropriate 
documentation.”  This  may  in¬ 
clude  “clippings  of  articles,  pho¬ 
tographs  or  editorials  which 
tend  to  demonstrate  the  com- 
jietency  and  achievements  of 
the  newspaiier;  a  brief  history 
of  the  newspaper,  its  ownershij), 
aims,  accomplishments  and 
struggles;  and  statements,  let¬ 
ters  and  articles  concerning  the 
achiev'ements  of  the  newspaper 
and  its  contributions  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  countrj'  written  by 
responsible  persons  in  or  out¬ 
side  the  country.” 

The  nominator’s  statement, 
which  is  limited  to  1,500  words, 
is  defined  as  a  description  of  the 
community  serv’e<l  by  the  new.s- 
paper,  the  kind  of  readers  it 
reaches,  and  a  brief  description 
of  its  production  methods,  as 
well  as  “any  other  general  in¬ 
formation  about  the  newspa))er 
which  would  be  helpful  to  the 
judges.”  It  may  l)e  w'ritten  in 
the  language  of  the  nominator, 
the  language  of  the  newspaper, 
or  in  English. 


4th  Daily 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

script,  has  been  with  the  Rich¬ 
mond  newspaper  since  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  the  Univ’ersity  of 
California  in  Berkeley. 

Participants  in  OPI  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Owens,  Sr.  and  Mr. 
Brown,  are  the  former’s  two 
sons  —  Owen  Owens,  general 
manager  of  the  Transcript,  and 
Lee  Owens,  president  of  Owens, 
Whittier  Publishing  Co.  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ellen  Owens 
Vincent,  of  Piedmont,  Calif. 

The  Berkeley  sale  did  not  in¬ 
clude  the  Gazette  Press,  oper¬ 
ating  a  commercial  printing 
plant  with  electronic  typeset¬ 
ting  and  offset  press  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  location,  and  the  Gazette 
Distributing  Company,  a  mail 
operations  concern. 

• 

Plaii8  for  Expansion 

Russellville,  Ala. 

Claude  E.  Spai*ks,  editor  and 
co-owner  of  the  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty  Times  and  the  Red  Bay  News 
since  1953,  has  purchased  the 
interest  of  A.  F.  Slaton  and 
become  sole  owmer.  Plans  call 
for  immediate  expansion  of 
both  papers.  Mr.  Sparks,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  school  of  journalism  in 
1950,  formerly  worked  on  the 
Marshall  (Texas)  News-Mes¬ 
senger,  the  Blytlieville  (Ark.) 
Courier-News  and  the  Jones¬ 
boro  (Ark.)  Evening  Sun. 
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Wilson  Pipes  Press 
Ashore  On  Island 

Ity  Etlniii  Ruth 


St.  Mary’s,  Scilly  Isles 

In  skyblue  shirt  and  shorts, 
pipe  in  mouth,  with  hare  hairy 
IcRs  in  sandals,  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  sat  on  a  sand 
dune  on  the  tiny  uninhabited 
Samson  Island  in  the  Atlantic — 
and  talked  to  forty  newsmen 
about  Britain’s  economic  crisis, 
about  the  political  situation, 
about  Singapore.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  ])ress 
conferences  ever  held. 

“This  must  he  the  first  Prime- 
Ministerial  press  conference  on 
a  desert  island”  remarked  Mr. 
Wilson,  whose  idea  it  was. 

As  in  every  summer  during 
the  past  thirteen  years,  Harold 
Wilson,  his  wife  Mary,  and  their 
17-year-old  .son  Giles  are  va¬ 
cationing  in  the  Scilly  Isles 
south-west  of  Land’s  End  in 
the  Atlantic — the  British  ter¬ 
ritory  nearest  to  America.  They 
own  a  small  vacation  house  on 
the  Isle  of  St.  Mary’s  and  are 
regarded  as  inhabitants.  Even 
their  Siamese  cat  “Nemo”  is 
taken  there  for  vacations  in  a 
traveling  basket. 

Unlike  previous  Prime  Minis¬ 
ters  who  never  wanted  to  see 
newsmen  during  their  vacations, 
Harold  Wilson  invited  the  press 
to  visit  him  for  a  day.  An  official 
press  notice  from  10  Downing 
Street  announced  that  the  Prime 
Minister  would  meet  all  comers, 
pose  for  pictures,  and  answer 
questions.  After  that,  he  would 
be  very  grateful  if  the  press 
would  kindly  leave  him  alone  for 
the  rest  of  his  three  weeks’ 
vacation — which  was  a  reason¬ 
able  request. 

Press  Day  in  the  Scilly  Islands 
was  a  tremendously  amusing 
public  relations  stunt.  At  noon, 
Harold,  Mary  and  Giles  Wilson 
appeared  in  the  village  street. 
(The  elder  Wilson  son  Robin  is 
vacationing  elsewhere.)  Her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  carried  a  rucksack,  and 
chewed  his  famous  pipe.  Giles 
Wilson  was  loaded  with  a  inibber 
dinghy.  Much  to  the  photogra¬ 
phers’  regret,  the  Siamese  cat 
“Nemo”  was  left  in  the  vacation 
house. 

The  forty  newsmen  sur¬ 
rounded  Wilson  and  the  whole 
procession  marched  to  the  little 
hail)or,  where  television  crews 
had  built  up  their  movie  cam¬ 
eras.  Wilson  shook  hands  with 
other  vacationers  and  signed 
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autographs,  while  the  cameras 
clicked  and  the  movie  cameras 
whirred.  He  .spotted  a  fisher¬ 
man  ])ainting  his  boat,  and  said 
rather  loudly:  “Ernie,  these  are 
pressmen  up  from  London,  and 
as  you’re  an  old  friend,  I 
thought  I’d  have  a  few  words 
with  you.” 

“Please  look  at  that  rock 
over  there”  shouted  a  i)hotogra- 
pher. 

“That’s  not  a  rock,”  retorted 
Wilson.  “It’s  a  prehistoric 
burial  chamber.” 

“Would  you  ])lea.se  feed  the 
.seagulls?” 

“Certainly.  I  suggest  you  take 
’em  at  three-hundredths  of  a 
second.” 

No  Pix  While  Eating 

Then  the  three  Wilsons  clam- 
l)ered  aboard  a  motor  boat  for 
a  picnic  trip  to  the  small  un¬ 
inhabited  Samson  Island,  a 
twenty  minutes’  boat  ride  away. 
“I’ll  see  you  all  again  after 
lunch”  said  Wilson  to  the  news¬ 
men,  because  he  never  lets  him¬ 
self  he  photographed  while 
eating.  This  he  regards  as  an 
indignity  which  must  be  suf¬ 
fered  only  by  animals  in  a  zoo. 

After  lunch  at  the  Sunset 
Cafe,  the  forty  newsmen  were 
taken  by  motor  boat  to  Samson 
Island.  The  Wilsons  were  wait¬ 
ing  on  the  beach,  surrounded  by 
thermos  flasks  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  their  food.  Mrs.  Wilson 
wore  her  green  one-piece  swim¬ 
suit. 

The  cameramen  stormed 
ashore  from  the  boatdike  Ameri¬ 
can  marines  hitting  a  beach, 
shooting  as  they  ran.  Giles  Wil¬ 
son  knelt  in  the  sand  with  his 
own  camera,  shooting  back. 
“How  I  wish  I’d  brought  my 
camera”  cried  Harold  Wilson 
laughing. 

“Let’s  have  that  holiday 
twinkle,  Mr.  Wilson”  shouted  a 
cameraman.  “Look  as  if  it’s 
lovely  to  be  alive!” 

“Mrs.  Wilson,  please  pass 
your  husband  a  cup  of  tea!” 

“Do  you  want  a  contemplative 
picture  of  me?”  suggested  Wil¬ 
son,  knowing  that  a  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  is  expected  to  look  thought¬ 
ful  even  on  vacation.  He  climbed 
up  a  sand  dune  and  posed  very 
thoughtfully,  looking  like 
Rodin’s  “Thinker”. 

Sitting  on  the  sand  dune  and 
puffing  aromatic  smoke  from 
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his  pipe,  he  relaxed  as  the  news¬ 
men  sat  around  him,  and  an¬ 
swered  questions.  Beside  his 
views  on  topical  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  diplomatic  problems,  he 
revealed  that  his  vacation  read¬ 
ing  is  a  History  of  the  .American 
Civil  War  (surely  this  should 
l)enefit  Anglo-American  rela¬ 
tions!),  also  “The  Guns  of  Nava- 
rone”,  and  the  Devlin  Report  on 
the  chaos  in  Britain’s  docks. 

('.onsiaiit  Conlact 

“Do  you  see  that  cu.stoms 
house  over  there?”  he  asked. 
“It  has  teleprinters  and  tele- 
))hones  through  which  I’m  in 
touch  with  Ix)ndon  all  the  time. 
From  that  house,  I  could  talk 
directly  with  President  .lohnson. 
Wherever  I  go,  a  boat  is  waiting 
to  take  me  to  a  helicopter.  I 
could  he  back  in  London  very 
quickly.  The  only  thing  that 
bothers  me  is  whether  I’d  get 
time  to  change  my  shirt  and 
pants.” 

All  cameramen  <lemanded  that 
the  Wilsons  should  go  into  the 
water.  Giles  Wilson  climbed  into 
his  rubber  dinghy  and  paddled 
around,  his  parents  giving  him 
a  push,  creating  the  image  of 
happy  family  life. 

Two  Russians  were  in  the 
press  party — the  London  corres¬ 
pondents  of  Izvestia  and  Tass. 
Ver>’  seriously,  Tass  corres¬ 
pondent  Vitaly  Chuckseev  told 
Wilson:  “We  are  probably  the 
first  Russians  to  set  foot  on  this 
island.” 

“That  sounds  ominous,”  said 
Wilson,  “but  I  can  assure  you 
there  is  nothing  of  any  strategic 
significance  in  the  Scilly  Isles. 
If  you  look  around,  you’ll  find 
a  couple  of  guns,  which  you  can 
photograph.  They  are  from  the 
16th  century.” 

• 

Donald  Sliaiiur  Joins 
Staff  at  Columbia  U. 

Donald  R.  Shanor  will  join  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University  in  Sep¬ 
tember  as  a  lecturer  and  as 
acting  director  of  the  School’s 
International  Division. 

Mr.  Shanor,  38,  worked  seven 
years  as  a  correspondent  in 
Europe  and,  most  recently,  as  a 
United  Nations  correspondent 
for  United  Press  International. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  of  North¬ 
western  University  and  holds  an 
M.A.  degree  in  political  science 
from  Columbia. 

As  director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Division  during  the 
1965-66  academic  year,  he  will 
advise  foreign  students  enrolled 
in  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
conduct  a  seminar  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization.  He  will  also 
teach  news  writing  and  ii  vesti- 
gative  reporting. 


APME  Director 
Slate  Is  Posted 

The  Nominating  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  has  desig¬ 
nated  a  slate  of  16  candidates 
for  eight  vacancies  on  the  24- 
man  l>oard  of  directors.  Ballots 
will  he  cast  at  the  APME  con¬ 
vention  in  Buffalo,  Sept.  28- 
Oct.  2. 

Richard  Hartford,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  heads  the  nom¬ 
inating  committee.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  are  Paul  Conroy,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  News;  Arthur  Felt, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica- 
j/une,  and  Vint  Jennings, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 

The  nominees: 

For  directors  from  the  mem- 
l)ership  generally.  Seven  to  lie 
elected. 

Robert  Clark,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times; 

Tom  Fesperman,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer; 

Berne  Jacobsen,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer; 

Hal  Lewis,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald; 

Kenneth  Michael,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  (N.  J.)  News; 

Paul  Neville,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News; 

Woodrow  Price,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer; 

John  C.  Quinn,  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Bulletin; 

Tom  Reay,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Reg  ister-Repu  blic ; 

Arville  Schaleben,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal; 

Joe  R.  Seacrest,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal; 

Richard  D.  Smyser,  Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger; 

Dave  Schutz,  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Trilnme; 

Dave  Yuenger,  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette.  Schale- 
hen  and  Smyser  are  incumbents. 

To  represent  cities  of  less  than 
50,000  population.  One  to  be 
elected : 

Thomas  Ferguson,  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Herald; 

Hu  Blonk,  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
Daily  World. 

• 

New  Photo  Degrees 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Masters  degrees  in  photo¬ 
graphic  science  and  instrumen¬ 
tation  will  be  offered  for  the 
first  time  in  September  by 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy’s  School  of  Photography. 
The  program  will  give  masters 
of  science  degrees  upon  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  40  credit 
hours  and  a  thesis.  It  will  be 
neaded  by  Dr.  Burt  H.  Car- 
roll,  professor  of  photographic 
science. 
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jail  at  10 rag  p.m.  without  an 
encounter  with  newsmen. 

IX  anted  to  Make  Statement 

^IcBee  said  he  told  the  22- 
year-old  student  that  he  was  not 
required  to  make  any  statement 
and  that,  if  he  did,  it  could  be 
u.sed  a>rainst  him.  The  justice 
of  the  peace  said  he  also  com- 
l)lied  with  federal  court  deci¬ 
sions  and  another  re()uirement 
of  the  code  by  .statintr  that  a 
defendant  had  the  ri^ht  to  con¬ 
sult  with  a  lawyer. 

Cross  said,  however,  that  he 
still  desired  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment. 

Perry  L.  .Jones,  a  former  pros¬ 
ecutor  who  is  a  member  of  the 
defense  team,  says  lie  does  not 
expect  Cross  to  stand  trial 
liefore  siiriiifr. 

“This  could  well  be  the  first 
major  case  in  Texas  tried  under 
the  new  code,’’  the  ,\ustin 
lawyer  .said. 

Most  of  the  changes  will  help 
the  defense. 

The  code  gives  defense  lawyers 
the  power  to  take  depositions 
(sworn  statements)  from  prose¬ 
cution  witnesses.  The  attorneys 
may  get  a  court  order  which 
requires  the  witnesses  to  answer 
questions  asked  by  the  defense 
staff. 

Defeiiso  Is  Htdped 

Since  they  will  know  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  iiro.secution  testimony 
Iiefore  a  trial,  defen.se  lawyers 
will  1h‘  in  a  better  jiosition  to 
answer  it. 

The  code  also  iiermits  defense 
lawyers  to  examine  .statements, 
jihotos  and  other  physical  evi¬ 
dence  in  iirosecution  files. 

The  code  requires  the  district 
attorney  to  give  written  notice 
!■')  days  before  a  trial  if  he 
intends  to  .seek  the  death  pen¬ 
alty.  Di.st.  Atty.  Tom  Blackwell 
says  he  will  definitely  do  .so. 

If  a  disti  ict  attorney  calls  for 
the  death  penalty,  the  jury  must 
decide  on  the  i)unishment  when 
a  defendant  is  convicted. 

In  cases  in  which  prosecutors 
do  not  call  for  the  death  penalty, 
a  defemlant  may  choose  whether 
he  wants  the  judge  or  the  jury 
to  determine  his  sentence  after 
he  is  convicted. 

INtleiitiul  Ad\aiilagc 

The  code  also  offers  another 
j)otential  advantage  to  defense 
lawyers. 

The  trial  judge  will  lack  pre¬ 
vious  decisions  to  guide  him  in 
ruling  on  objections  which  Cross’ 
attorneys  raise  under  new  pro¬ 
cedures  outlined  in  the  code.  The 
judge  can  only  guess  how  the 


Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  will 
interpret  them. 

This  could  increase  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  chances  of  getting  a  new 
trial  if  he  is  sentenced  to  the 
electric  chair. 

The  .stories  pieced  together  by 
news  media  from  informed 
.sources  .served  a  worthwhile 
jnirj)ose,  in  the  opinion  of  one 
lawman.  The  stories  laid  to  rest 
false  I'umors  which  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  were  powerless  to 
combat. 

The  code,  in  its  first  test,  was 
found  to  cut  two  ways.  While 
attempting  to  protect  the  ac- 
cu.sed  and  the  presumption  of 
his  innocence,  it  failed  to  protect 
innocent  bystanders  from  specu¬ 
lation  and  the  rumor  monger. 


Teachers  Revise 
Journalism  Study 
For  High  Schools 

Iowa  City,  la. 

A  national  committee  of  high 
school  teachers  met  here  this 
week  to  plan  for  revising 
courses  of  study  in  high  school 
journalism.  Sessions  took  place 
at  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  Aug.  IG- 
Aug.  27. 

The  group  is  the  Curriculum 
Study  Commission  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Education  Association,  a 
subdivision  of  the  National  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association,  which  is 
the  national  organization  of 
high  school  journalism  teachers 
and  publications  adv’isers. 

The  council  discussed  pat¬ 
terns  for  new  textljooks,  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  audio-visual  aids,  and 
units  of  journalism  study  for 
high  school  English  and  social 
studies  classes. 

6  Course  Units 

The  six  course  units  discussed 
are:  Research,  Mass  Media  and 
Mass  Audience,  Communicat¬ 
ing  Information,  Persuasive 
Writing  and  Speaking,  Critical 
Writing,  and  the  World  of 
Print. 

Sister  Mary  .\nne  Christine, 
BVM,  former  journalism  teach¬ 
er  at  St.  Mary’s  High  School, 
Clinton,  is  chainnan  of  the  na¬ 
tional  council.  She  will  teach  at 
LaSalle  High  School,  Cedar 
Ka|)ids,  in  the  fall. 

Prof.  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  di¬ 
rector,  and  Dr.  L.  Erwin  At¬ 
wood,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  High  School  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  represented  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  faculty  at  the  conference. 
Dr.  -Atwood  is  a  consultant  to 
the  Commi.ssion. 


Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  accepts  a  copy  of  "Gemini— 
America’s  Historic  Walk  in  Space"  from  Grant  Dillman,  United  Press 
International's  Washington  Bureau  chief,  left,  and  Pat  Munroe,  Wash¬ 
ington  representative  of  Prentice-Hall,  the  publisher. 


Geiiiiiii  !• 

In  DiHtributioii 

Copies  from  the  first  printing 
of  the  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al-Prentice-Hall  l)ook  on  the 
Gemini  4  space  flight  are  being 
distributed  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

The  book,  titled  “Gemini — 
America’s  Historic  Walk  in 
Si)ac(s’’  is  being  offered  by  UPI 
newsj)aper  and  broadcast  sub¬ 
scribers  in  32  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  ('anada.  It  is  a 
l(»4-i)age  hard-cover  volume, 
with  dust  jacket,  that  presents 
an  account  of  the  flight  of  Maj. 
James  -4.  .McDivitt  and  Maj. 
Edward  H.  White  2d. 

Eight  iiages  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  full-color  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  there  are  80  black 
and  white  pictures.  The  text 
includes  specially  written  ac¬ 
counts  of  all  aspects  of  the  flight 
by  Alvin  B.  Webb,  head  of  the 
UPI  bureau  at  the  Manned 
Space  Center  at  Houston,  and 
UPI  byliners  Norman  Runnion 
and  H.  D.  Quigg.  -Additional 
material  is  devoted  to  -America’s 
lirogress  in  sjiace,  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  future  space  projects. 

Publication  date  of  the  book 
store  edition,  distributed  by 
Prentice-Hall,  was  Aug.  IG. 
Prentice-Hall  announced  orders 
from  book  stores  were  running 
20  percent  ahead  of  expecta¬ 
tions. 

• 

Dowiilowii  Series 

Portland,  Me. 

Newsjiapermen  ainl  urban  re- 
develojjment  agencies  from  four 
cities  contributed  to  a  special 
examination  of  the  Downtown 
jmoblem  in  the  Portland  Sunday 
Telegram  of  -Aug.  15.  Sunday 
Editor  A.  Stephen  Riley  picked 
Little  Rock  and  four  other  cities 
approximately  the  size  of  Port¬ 
land  to  describe  remoderniz- 
tion  programs. 


Detroit  Publishers 
Appoint  Lab<»r  -4i(le 

Cleveland 

Arthur  W.  Riley  Jr.,  former 
Cleveland  labor  relations  con¬ 
sultant,  is  the  new  executive 
secretary  of  the  Detroit  News- 
pai)er  Publishers  Association. 

Mr.  Riley,  45,  was  named  to 
succeed  Lawrence  A.  Wallace, 
who  resigned  in  May  to  l)ecome 
labor  relations  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  as-sociation  represents  the 
Free  Press  and  the  Detroit  News 
in  contract  negotiations  and 
labor  relations  with  unions  rep¬ 
resenting  more  than  3,000 
employes. 

Mr.  Riley  is  a  graduate  of 
Pennsylvania  Military  College. 
He  has  18  years  experience  in 
the  labor  relations  field. 

Personal  Serx  ire 

Montreal 

During  a  recent  12-day  strike 
of  bus  drivers  here,  the  Mont- 
renl  Star's  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  supjilied  regular  transpor¬ 
tation  for  240  employes  of  the 
newspaper,  day  and  night.  In  a 
report  on  the  seiwice,  Gordon 
Thompson,  traffic  and  dispatch 
manager,  .said  Star  trucks  made 
45G  trips,  carried  4,179  passen¬ 
gers,  with  scheduled  stops,  and 
contributed  to  socializing  the 
near  -  strangers  on  the  staff. 
Drivers  averaged  three  hours 
overtime  iier  day. 

• 

Fraiijjo  Joins  Pepsi 

Pej)si-Cola  Coinjiany  has  ap- 
liointed  John  R.  Frango  to  its 
public  relations  staff  in  New 
York.  He  was  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  Vernon  Pope  Com- 
liany,  a  New  York  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency,  and  previously,  he 
was  managing  editor  of  Food  & 
Drug  Packaging  Magazine. 
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Exemption 
Remains  in 
Wage  Bill 

Washington 

The  House  Labor  Committee 
has  restored  to  a  minimum  wa^e 
hill  a  section  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  that  exempts 
small  (under  4,000  circulation) 
newspapers. 

The  effect  of  removing  the 
exemption  would  have  been  to 
force  news))ai)ers  within  that 
category  to  pay  all  employes  at 
least  $1  an  hour  on  Jan.  1,  1960 
on  up  to  a  minimum  of  $1.75  on 
July  1,  1970. 

The  deletion  of  the  exemption, 
which  had  the  solid  ojiposition  of 
the  National  Newsjjaper  Associ¬ 
ation  and  many  individual  pub¬ 
lishers,  had  been  apjiroved 
earlier  by  the  House  General 
Subcommitti'e  on  Lal)or,  headed 
by  Rep.  James  Roosevelt  (D.- 
Calif.).  The  exemjition  applies 
strictly  to  newspapers  circu¬ 
lating  in  a  single  or  adjoining 
counties. 

By  deleting  section  204  of  the 
bill,  the  part  which  covered  the 
small  newspajiers,  the  Labor 
Committee  apjjcared  to  be  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  reaction  of  large 
and  small  newspapers  alike.  It 
was  noted  that  the  change  in  the 
law  would  have  affected  about 
16,000  workers. 

The  full  Labor  Committee  re¬ 
stored  to  the  minimum  wage 
section  bill  the  language  of  the 
present  law,  which  states:  “The 
provisions  of  Sections  6  (Mini¬ 
mum  Wages)  and  7  (Maximum 
Hours)  shall  not  ajiply  to — (8) 
any  employe  emjiloyed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  jiublication  of  any 
weekly,  semi-weekly  or  daily 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of 
less  than  4,000  the  major  part 
of  which  circulation  within  the 
county  where  iirinted  and  pub¬ 
lished  or  counties  contiguous 
i  thereto.” 

i  • 

W.  R.  Lindsay,  42,  Dies; 
I  Produclioii  Manager 

,  Lot’Isville,  Ky. 

William  Russell  Lindsay,  42, 
I  production  manager  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  died  Aug.  16,  at 
Kentucky  Bai)tist  Hospital  here. 
He  underwent  surgery  for  a 
malignant  brain  tumor  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Mr.  Lindsay  joined  the  news¬ 
papers  in  1957  as  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  and  advanced 
to  the  managerial  post  a  year 
later.  He  received  his  engineer¬ 
ing  degree  from  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


^VNNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  S8,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

The  DIAL  Aftency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
j  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

\V.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala..  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  jiersonai  contact 
'  selling. 

IJa’J  raiGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 


j  MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
I  or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the  ut- 
I  most  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
.Service  Company.  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
i  Panama  City,  Fla.,  32101. 

i  Newspaper  Training 

I  WEB  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER 
TRAINING  WORKSHOP 
•  October  and  November  sessions 
I  •  Five  days  each 
I  •  Actual  newspaper  production 
!  •  For  management  &  sales  people 
I  Get  details  from: 

'•  Graphic  Arts  Research  Department 
Box  EP 

Rochester  Inst,  of  Tcchnologry 
Rochester,  New  York  14608 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


EXCLUSIVE  ZONE  3  CO.  WEHXLY 
$15,000  down.  Publisher’s  Service. 
Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27402. 


ARIZONA  SEMI-WEEKLY  —  Gross 
$75M.  $S4M  w/$24M  dn.  Dean  Sellers, 
625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz.  85201. 


I  GROSS  IN  1964  WAS  $300,000.  Askinpt 
price  $300,000.  Owner  seriously  ill. 
Prompt  sale  desired.  Town  population 
1  nearly  15,000.  Trade  area  75,000.  Re- 
'  tail  sales  over  $20,000,000.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  weekly  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  I  have  ever  listed.  Only  replies  in¬ 
dicating  financial  competence  will  be 
answered.  Harris  Ellsworth  Licensed 
Broker,  Box  509,  Roseburtt,  Oregon. 
97470 


VIRGINIA  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
grossing  $60M  to  $130M  will  sell  for 
i  previous  1 2-month  gross  plus  20  pet. 

Write  all  to  Box  231,  Editor  &  Pub- 
!  lisher. 


ANNOUNCEMFA'TS  ^ 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  (IckkI 
plant — profitable,  interesting  area. 
$24,000  down  includes  nccts.  receivable, 
minimum  working  capital  neede<l. 
Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Bkr.. 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim. 
Calif.,  9’2805. 


1.  CALII'ORNIA.  Excl'isive  weekly. 
$10,000  down. 

2.  (WLIFORNIA.  Consumer  magazine. 
National  circulation.  Gross  $135.- 
000.  Price<l  at  $50,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOtHATES 
6.381  Hollywixal  Blvd. 

Ix>s  .\ngeles  28,  California 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Atailahle 

EDITOR.S  I  Unique  syndication  offers 
Home  Decor  Picture  Story  WEEKLY, 
each  with  three  illustrations  by  coun¬ 
try’s  top  photographer  of  prestige  in¬ 
teriors:  full  descriptive  feature  copy 
and  )>hoto  captions.  Complete  package 
$50  monthly.  For  information,  sample 
material,  write  Box  347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Fillers 

FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costa. 
P.O.  Box 5461,  SanFrancisco,  Cal.  94101 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING-REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Hbepert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6106 


N.Y.  STATE  WFJIKLY,  lOO  miles 
from  N.Y.C.  Best  modern  equipment. 
$40M  gross:  good  net;  $15M  will  han¬ 
dle.  Johnson  and  Lynch  Bkrs..  New- 
field,  N.Y.,  14867.  Ph.  LN  4-7778. 


WFJSTERN  COUNTY-SE/\T  exclusive 
prosiierous  weekly.  Near  varied  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  fine  plant,  ranch  coun¬ 
try — real  West.  $17,000  down.  Refer¬ 
ences.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Bkr..  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  FAMILY 
with  outstanding  community,  newspa¬ 
per  service  recoH,  wants  small  south¬ 
eastern  daily  newspaper.  Inquiries  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1972,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Publications  For  Sale 

PUBLICATION  PRINTS  22  shoppers 
and  papers,  commercial  printing,  let¬ 
terpress  and  offset.  A.  C.  Santo,  840 
Nottingham  Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  right  man. 
Smaii  investment  will  otvn  part  or  all 
of  growing  shopper  in  small  New  Eng¬ 
land  town.  Box  261,  fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Publications  Wanted 

WANTED:  TRADE  JOURNAL,  siie- 
cialty  magazine  or  other  publication. 
Will  lease  or  liuy.  retain  editor.  Box 
316,  Ixlitor  &  Publisher. 

Investment  Opportunity  Wanted 

WILL  INVEST  in  existing  publication 
that  can  be  printed  on  rotary  offset 
press  in  norida.  Confidentiai.  Box  309, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Periodical  Subscri ption  s 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co..  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERBCnNG,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


•QUOTE 


,25th  ANNIVER¬ 
SARY  Maxwell 
Drohe,  Founder.  Invaluable  for 
Speakers,  Editorial  Writers. 

Each  week  21  readers  cover  more 
than  250  books,  ma^aiines  and  news¬ 
papers  to  gather  timely  quotations, 
humorous  anecdotes  and  stories  for 
QUOTE.  Write  for  free  sample  copy. 

QUOTE  MAGAZINE.  P.  O.  Box  683 
Dept.  E,  Anderson,  S.  C.  29622 


TEXAS  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  in 
$125M  class,  big  exclusive  field.  Marion  ^ 
It.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas 
67654. 


,  OWNER  SACRIFICING  for  personal 
I  reasons.  Depreciable  equipment  inven¬ 
tory  $70,000.  Stationery  merchandise 
I  inventory  over  $10,000.  Gross  last  year 
'  $67,000.  Payroll  town  of  3,300  popula- 
'  tion.  Beautifully  located  in  Western 
:  Washington.  Price  $75,000.  Write  Har¬ 
ris  Ellsworth,  Licensed  Broker,  Box 
509  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470. 
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NEWSP.APER  SERVICES 
Features  Available 

THOUGHTS  ON  FOOD 

•  New  Concept  in  Food  Columns 

•  Builds  regular  readership 

•  Constant  quality--Average  500  words 

•  Interesting  anecdotes  on  Food 

•  Make  your  readers  food  authorities 

•  Builds  your  food  advertising 

•  Written  by  gourmet  supvrmkt  owner 

•  ’i  Million  regular  weekly  readers 

•  Low  rates — we  want  volume! 

lyrite  for  samples 

Colonial  Oaks  Farm,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Lino  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insorfion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  3  @  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  ped  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

S2-Time  Contract  Rate 
SSc  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rat,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  ather  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  lino— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
Phono  PLoxa  2-7050 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


1  Composing  Rtnim 

ISeicsprint  For  Sale 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Wanted  to  Buy  1 

FOR  SALE:  #18  Linotype;  #21301  WILL  SELL  AT  DISCOUNT  Abitihi 
Pot  llOV  (Microstat  control):  Motor  V  newsprint  left  over  from  flatbed  oiiera- 
Belt  Drive.  110  volts;  Star  Selector-  lion.  Rolls  are:  13  TO-inch ;  17  r)2i{:- 
matic  quadder;  3 — UA  molds;  1 — 12-  inch:  7  ;t.')-inch.  All  30  inch  <liameter. 


matic  quadder;  3 — UA  molds;  1 — 12- 
point  recessed  mold;  Jordan  Metal 
Feeder ;  1  Maitazine ;  New  and  used 
parts  —  S300.00.  To  be  priced  at 
32200.00.  Island  Industries,  Inc.,  Vash- 
on.  Wash.,  98010, 

FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  RECORDER 
14-pt.  Commercial  face.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  New,  faetory  gruarantee. 
Coded  for  motorised  tape  punch.  Price 
33,186— cash,  terms  or  lease  arranite- 
ment.  Peninsula  Press,  128  W,  Market 
SL.  Salisbury,  Md.  Code  301-749-3732. 

MODEL  5  LINO;  Model  X  Intertype; 
Job  Presses :  Proof  Press ;  Thrifty 
Fifty  Triumph  Saw;  Lino  Mats;  Mag¬ 
azines.  Superior  Ptg.,  Indiana,  Fa. 

LUDLOW  BODONI  BLACK  ITAL.  all 
sizes;  also  Century  bold  and  bold  ital. 
Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington 
Heights,  III. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  384. .50  to  $97.,">0. 
None  letter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
N<  wspaiier  Form  Trucks 
Telephone;  919-835-1513 

MODEL  3  LINO:  Model  X  Intertyie; 
Job  Presses;  Proof  Press;  Thrifty 
Fifty  Triumiih  Saw ;  Lino  Mats;  Mag¬ 
azines.  Suierior  Ptg.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

OhTSET  ATF  TYPESETTER 
13  Fonts;  2  years  old — top  shale! 
SUN  VALLEY  PUBLISHERS.  INC. 
44  W.  First  Ave.,  Mesa.  Ariz.,  85201 

MailrtHPtn  Equipment  For  Sale 

4  nrTLER-HAMMBR  NEWSPAPER 
BUNDLE  WRAPPING  MACHINES 
in  excellent  condition.  Machine  com¬ 
bines  oierations  of  Ixrttom  wrap,  top 
wrap,  automatic  fee<ler  and  tying  ma¬ 
chines  without  wire,  pixxlucing  bun¬ 
dles  completely  wrapie<l  and  protect¬ 
ed  on  four  sides.  Maximum  capacity 
20  bundles  ler  minute,  half-fold  or 
tab  size,  22-34  inch  cut-off,  but  may  le 
miHliflerl  for  21''_.  inch  cut-off.  Variable 
stack  size  27  to  40  lie.,  2400  to  3000 
single  pages.  Wrapping  paler  60  to 
100  lb.  Clupak  or  e<iuivalent  in  :!6  inch 
diameter  rolls.  15  to  16  inch  width. 
Hot  glue  seal.  Complete  drives,  con¬ 
trols.  wrapier  paler  reel  stands  in¬ 
cluded.  Power  reciuirements ;  electrical 
220/440  volt  3  Phase,  60  Cycle;  com¬ 
pressed  air  SO  P.S.I.  Contact  R.  C. 
James,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  phone  414-271-6000. 


Contact;  John  Clifford,  Daily  Times. 
Watertown,  Wis..  53094. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  3.31  per  roll 
for  8*  and  3.96  for  14"  —  all  widths 
34  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  oniy. 
Order  now  from ; 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Eixchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 


'  GOING  INTO 

I  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  76.- 
’  000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested 
substantiai  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 

‘  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOE 

SIMPLEX  PRESS 
WITH  COLOR 

Single  width  press  22%"  cutoff. 
32-page  capacity.  Color  Cylinder 
&  AC  Motor  Drive. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

TWO  EBCO  OFFSET  PRESSES,  size 
25  X  35,  used  primarily  for  newspaper 
printing.  In  excellent  condition.  Being 
Replaced  in  August  by  web  offset  press. 
Ideal  for  production  of  weekly  or  semi¬ 
weekly  newspapers.  Can  be  seen  in  op¬ 
eration.  Priced  at  $5,000  each.  Herald- 
Review,  Grand  Rapids,  Minnesota, 
Ph.  (AC  218)  326-6623. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS.  S#  1548 
complete  with  V  belt  drive,  variable 
speed  motor,  rollers  and  chases,  run¬ 
ning  on  65"  stock.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Changing  over  to  Rotary  for 
more  capacity.  Contact ; 

Henry  B.  Reiley,  Jr., 
SOMEKSET  AMERICAN 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


Used  Capco  Fountains 
Harris  Offset  Newspaper  Press  &  Folder 
Cheshire  Mailers  for  Mag.  &  Newspaper 
Simi-Cyl,  Routers  22%  &  23A 
Goss  Anti  Friction  Units — 23A  &  reels 
6,  Unit  Goss  arch  22%  cutoff,  w/2C 
Humps 

32  Page  Goss,  4  plate  wide  22%  w/ 
stereo 

Flat  shavers.  Mat  roller.  Proof  Press 
24  page  Scott  w/Folder  &  Stereo 
2C  LOT  Harris  Offset  35x45 
100  HP  Press  Drive  w/controllers 
76s  HP  Press  Drive  w/controllers,  sell 
separate  or  twinned. 

Various  size  motors  &  controllers 
Clyboum  2C  29x45. 

3/Knife  trimmer 
Friden  Justowriter,  Varityper. 

IBM  Executive  typewriters 
TI’S  Puncher  &  setters 

All  types  of  Letterpress  & 

,  Newspaper  presses — 

Buy — Sell — or  Trade 
Moving  &  Rebuilding 

Ability  Ptg.  Fquip.  &  Service  Co..  Inc. 

725  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60606 

Phone  427-7366  .  ,  ...  .. 

_ - _ j  Admimstrative 

1955-1959  PUBLISHER’S  SBXIRETARY.  Perm- 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  2234  anent  position  with  unlimited  opportun- 

ity  for  advancement  for  flexible, 
8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders — 9  Reverses  career-minded  girl  between  22-30.  Must 
— Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — End  be  able  to  work  under  pressure  for  a 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder  young,  dynamic,  exacting  "perfection- 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate.  :  ist".  Position  requires  rescmrcefulness, 

-  ■  dependability  and  a  minimum^  of  3 

Available  Sept.  1,  1965  years’  fully  qualified  secretarial  ex- 

-  perience.  Neatness  and  well  groomed 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ! 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  !  tions.  References  require.  Address  in- 

-  itial  inquiry  to  Publisher’s  Secretary, 

ONE  UNIT  VANGUARD  Web  Offset  2600  Wiishire  Blvd..  Suite  521.  Ix>8 
Press.  Model  V-16.  ser.  #  CW206AC.  Angeles,  California  90057.  Application 
comi>lete  with  folder  and  quarterfold,  I  forms  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

infeed  device,  36",  16  months  old,  less  ; - - ; - 

than  30,000  lbs.  of  paper  printed  on  j  CA’Tv  MANAGER — Community  Anten- 
this  press.  Like  new.  $21,500.00.  Me-  |  na  ’Television  enterprise  offers  excel- 
Garry  Ptg.  Co.,  Crookston,  Minnesota  lent  opportunity  for  operations  man- 
56716.  I  ager.  We  prefer  someone  with  experi- 

- - - - i  ence  in  marketing  or  sales  manage- 

COLE  FOLDERS  ment:  after  orientation,  the  manager 

’4,  34,  comb,  can  GLUE  FOLD,  i  will  have  responsibility  for  directing 

TRIM  product  in  one  operation,  24,-  '  present  systems — acquiring  new  fran- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt-  chise  and  properties — and  taking 
ahle  to  ail  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City  charge  of  fuil  operation.  ’This  is  an 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla.  excellent  opportunity  in  an  expanding 
City,  Okla.  73104.  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841.  industry:  headquartered  in  Zone  3. 

- - - with  some  travel  involved.  Write  giv- 

PI’TTSBURG  POST-DISPATCH.  Pitts-  ing  qualifications  to  Box  300,  Editor 

bur?,  Calif.,  has  purchased  Cottrell  “  Publisher.  _ 

Model  15.  Excellent  Model  “F*  Duplex.  L,  "  a  »  _ _ _ 

Serial  E-1646.  available  October.  Cot-  GENERAL  MAN^tjER  for  romr^r- 
trell  Co..  886  Bryant  St..  San  Fran-  ‘•'al  printing  plant  Profit-sharing.  Box 

cisco.  Calif.  Caii  collect:  Dick  Bell  :  •'522.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

(AC  415)  431-8958. _  j  UEL.V’nONS  ASSISTANT 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  f"[io)^^Brreau 'sa^F^ancis^'^^ 

lOrpage  2  to  1  model.  40  H.P.  AO  ,  ,  Experience  desired.  Furnish 

drive,  ster^  sta-hj.  m^  roll^.  c-omplete  background  foi  Howard  A. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  Looney.  821  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 

“Newspaiier  Flquiiiment  Dealers’’  cisco,  Cialif.  94103. _ 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valiey,  Caiif.  •  I..,,,,  TT  7” 

_ WANT  TO  PUBLISH.  e«lit.  operate 

TT<->is  «  J  ■  nAo  OA  your  own  newspaper  without  invest- 

^9®,  Model  FOL  903  20-page  semi-  risk  production  plant  prob- 

cylindncal  press  in  operating  condi-  ,  ,  4  Assure*  earnings,  five  figures 

IblA  start,  could  1*  .loubled  first  year. 

Uirst  line  company  in  Zone  3  owns 
Wi.  ^  ^  Press,  Ash-  j  established,  county-seat 

_  _ _ _  *  weeklies,  county  itopulation  25,000 

each,  near  metroi>olitRn  area.  Newsiw- 
ALL  MODELS  pers  €<iuipi>e<l  new,  liest  cold  proceBses. 

Linotype*— Intertypes—Ludlows  cruneia  etc.  Film  broutfht  to  central 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  plant,  printe<l  new  four-unit  web  off- 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10007  set.  Will  consider  leasin}?  with  lessee 

— — - - — - - — assuming  no  financial  risk,  but  as- 

Stereotrpe  Equipment  For  Sale  '  sured  pmfit.  References  requirwi.  not 

I  necessarily  present  employer.  If  em- 
.  ployed  ample  time  sriven  for  sever- 

CU^VED  PLATE  ROUTER  factory  |  ^nce.  Don’t  apply  unless  you  (man  or 
enclosed  22%  cuUoff,  excellent  condi-  ,  woman)  have  e<litorial,  advertising 
Uon;  also  chippmgr  blocks.  George  C.  1  newsi>ai)er  exi)erience:  aggressive, 

Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701.  i  with  emphasis  on  aggressiveness,  (kin- 

— - - — - — - — 1  aider  man  and  wife  l»oth  i>aper8  if 

TTS  Equipment  Far  Leaae  qualifie<l.  Locate<l  18  apart. 

_ _ _  .  Write,  Box  333,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 

NOW  YOU  CAN  AUTOMATE  j  T^s  ' 

anej  conserve  capital  AR’nSr— Experienced  or  fast-learning 

Lease  new  Fairchild  TTS  e<iuipment  beginner  for  metroiwlitan  area  publica- 
and  get  more  tyiie  in  less  time  at  less  tion.  Mostly  retouching  but  cartooning 
cost.  Your  personnel  traine*!  free.  Bo.x  ability  a  plus.  Zone  2.  Box  295,  Ed- 
315,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  itor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  21,  1965 


CUTLER-HAMMER  HBIAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

i  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

I  11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

'  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

(XIMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
S’TEHEO  EQUIPMENT 

i  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

!  60  B.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4690 


HEIJ*  W.VNTED 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY  POSITION 
at  a  Pacific  Northwest  State  College 
nine  month  contract,  $8,000,  M.A,  or 
M.S.  neceesary.  Box  244,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


CirrulatUtn 


WXPERIEINCKD  C.M.  for  unusual  oi>- 
lK>rtanity  in  sizeable  operation  in  Zone 
4.  Must  have  experience  in  all  phases  j 
of  circulation.  Send  full  resume  and  ' 
talary  requirements  t»  Box  174,  Ed-  ' 
itor  &  Publisher.  Your  confidence  re- 
sfiected.  I 

CAassified  Advertising  j 

CIASSIFIED  MANAGER-SALESMAN.  | 
W'e  need  a  younsr,  aggressive,  experi-  | 
enced  classified  man  who  knows  the  > 
business  and  is  willing  to  work.  Write  { 
fuil  details  to:  Gene  Lofton,  Merced 
Sun-Star,  Merced,  Calif.  96341,  i 

Display  Advertising  | 

AD  MANAGER  small  Illinois  daily.  I 
Profit-sharing  and  pension.  Box  211, 
Eiiiitor  &  Publisher, 

AD  MANAGER  to  head  small  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  and  medium  Sunday  op-  | 
eration.  Ooiiege  town:  great  potential  I 
growth.  Need  experience  and  drive. 
Salary  open  to  right  man.  Write  Box 
1008,  Burlington,  Vt. 

AD  SALESMAN  for  religious  metro- 
fiolitan  weekly  newspaper.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Salary  plus  commission.  - 
Write  Box  296,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

AGGRBISSIVB  Advertising  Manager 
for  small  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Seeking 
competent,  ambitious,  25  to  42-year- 
old  salesman  who  is  stymied  in  present 
job  and  knows  OPPORTUNITY  when 
he  sees  it.  Here's  your  chance  to  join 
fast-growing,  top-notch  organization 
and  assure  your  future.  Salary,  in¬ 
centive,  fringes.  Write  full  details  im-  i 
mediately,  Box  305,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
tisher.  (hir  folks  know  of  this  ad. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  i 
SALESMEN  I 

Advance  your  career  by  joining  enter¬ 
prising  staff  of  medium-size  growing 
daily.  Chart  Area  4,  Rapidly-expanding 
organization  offers  unlimited  future. 
Prefer  high  school  grad,  25  to  40,  but  ! 
creative  sales  ability,  ambition,  en-  I 
thusiasm  more  important  than  formal  i 
education.  You’ll  receive  sound  lead-  ] 
ership,  good  working  conditions,  in-  I 
rentive  plan,  fringe  benefits,  and 
adequate  income.  Write  in  confidence, 
outlining  experience,  past  earnings —  j 
other  data.  Our  employes  are  aware  , 
of  this  ad.  Box  275,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lis.her, 

- 1 

OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for  : 
advertising  manager  on  growing  semi-  ! 
weekly  in  progressive  South  Carolina  i 
area.  Send  resume  to:  Bob  Weirich,  ' 
Dillon  Herald,  Dillon.  S.C.  29536. 


RETAIL  i 

ADVERTISING  i 

MANAGER 

Expert  in  sales  management  for  staff  | 
of  10.  Top  salary  and  commission.  | 
Write  for  details  on  market  and  news¬ 
paper.  Please  send  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence,  past  employment  and  references 
to:  , 

W.  T.  Burgess.  Publisher  ' 

LA  CROSSE.  WIS.  TRIBUNE  | 
A  Lee  Newspaper 

TF.Ijn'HONB  ADVER'nSINO  SALESMEN  | 
for  Convention  and  Year  Book;  year-  i 
round  work.  Big  money  I  Box  311,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher.  ' 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  to  take  j 
over  key  major  accounts.  Must  be  ! 
strong  on  layout.  Call  or  write  full  i 
particulars,  including  expecte<l  salary,  '\ 
to:  Gene  Ig>fton.  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-  [ 
Star. 

OPENING  NEW  BUSINESS  DEPT.  | 
Statewide  selling;  some  'phone.  Sup-  ! 
plements,  shopping  centers.  $2,000  j 
month  earnings  if  you  have  sales  I 
ability.  Man  or  woman.  Box  338,  Edi-  , 
tor  &  Publisher.  I 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  WANTED 
for  6-m:in  staff.  Must  !«  experi- 
enre<l  in  lioth  sales  and  layout.  Up  to 
$160  a  week  plus  all  fringe  lienefits 
and  profit-sharing.  13,000  i>.m.  offset 
daily  located  Iwtween  Philatielphia  and 
Atlantic  (Tty.  Send  outline  of  ex|)e- 
rience  to:  Clark  Nelson,  Time*  Jour¬ 
nal,  Vineland,  N.J,  08360. 

IS  EVERYBODY  HAPPY?  We  nee<l 
:i  retail  advertising  salesman  with  2 
or  3  years  of  exi>erience  ...  a  man 
with  ability  and  the  urge  to  join  a 
fine  staff  on  a  daily  Ohio  new8pn|)er. 
An  excellent  opiwrtunity  to  advance. 
Send  full  resume  to  Box  343,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEED  YOUNG  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
immediately.  Should  have  some  practi¬ 
cal  newspai)er  exiierience.  but  will 
train  further.  Salary.  Iionus,  vaca¬ 
tions.  attractive  insurance  program. 
Growing  27,000  daily  in  one  of  Mid- 
America's  finest  communities.  Write 
today  giving  complete  details  of  your 
background.  M.  W.  Johnston.  Janes¬ 
ville  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wisconsin, 
.73546. 

RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN,  experi- 
ence<l,  aggressive — capable  goo<l  copy 
writing,  layout.  .Modern  air-condi- 
tione<i  offices.  Progressive,  growing 
community  offers  excellent  family  lo¬ 
cation.  Afternoon  daily  15,000  circ. 
Attnictive  salary,  jiension  plan,  hos¬ 
pitalization.  life  insurance.  Give  full 
details  first  letter  to  1).  P.  Daubel, 
The  News-Messenger,  Fremont.  Ohio. 

THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER  has  an 
Oldening  for  a  young,  energetic,  imagi¬ 
native  sales  trainee  in  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Chicago  office.  This  o|)cn- 
ing  is  occasioneri  by  an  80%  increase 
in  linage  ...  a  truly  unique  growth 
opportunity  for  recent  college  grad. 
Write:  H.  Blatt,  711  W.  Monroe,  Chi¬ 
cago,  HI.,  60606. 


Editorial 

GENERAL  REPORTER  who  wants  to 
learn — and  work  with  a  young  staff. 
We  are  offset  in  a  booming  area.  Must 
be  hard-nosed  and  willing  to  work. 
Pay  depends  upon  ability,  (imtact:  Pat 
Matison,  c/o  Belvidere  Daily  I^pub- 
lican,  401  Whitney  Bird.,  Belvidere, 
III.  61008. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONSUMER  MAGAZINE 
in  the  home  and  home  service  fields 
desires  talents  of  first-class  editor. 
Must  be  highly  experienced,  high- 
salaried,  imaginative,  good  writer,  or¬ 
ganizer  and  administrator  among  other 
things.  Send  complete  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  to:  Publisher,  2600  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  California  90057. 
All  applications  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  State  salary  required. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  copy 
reader  who  wants  to  do  some  writing. 
Midwest.  $160.  Box  218,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FASHION  BHJITOR  experienced  In  all 
phases  of  women’s  news  department. 
Excellent  immediate  opportunity  with 
long-range  possibilities.  Ideal  working 
conditions  in  thriving  Blast  Coast  com¬ 
munity — over  million  population  in 

circulation  area.  You  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  with  salary  and  employe 
benefits.  Reply  in  confidence  stating 
age,  marital  status,  education,  complete 
work  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Box  268,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Excellent  Opportunity  to 
grow  with  expanding  suburban  news¬ 
paper,  Zone  2.  Night  hours,  must  have 
car,  draft  exemption  and  deep  com¬ 
mitment  to  newspaper.  No  “experience 
seekers”  need  apply.  We  want  career 
journalists,  even  if  that  career  is  in 
its  infancy.  Box  247,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTERS 
- — Challenge  unlimite<l  on  hard-hitting 
midwest  daily.  Bo.x  277,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR’S  OPENING  immedi-  ! 
I  ately.  Enthusiasm  more  important  than 
experience.  Full  charge  with  coverage  i 
I  in  strong  semi-suburban  area  where  I 
j  prep  athletics  rate  high  with  reader. 
Photo  experience  helpful.  Contact:  Don 
Brown,  Editor.  Daily  Tribune,  Madera.  I 
I  Calif.  93637.  Call:  (AO  209)  674-2424. 

I  (X>PY  DESK — Growing  chain  of  16 
I  ABC  suburban  newspapers  has  copy 
I  desk  position  available.  Must  be  fast 
accurate,  know  municipal  government, 
able  to  work  with  staff  of  young, 
taient^  reporters.  Successful  applicant 
may  now  be  on  copy  desk  of  small 
daily.  Send  resume  to:  Robert  A.  Cum-  | 
mins.  Managing  Editor.  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  III. 
60006.  _ _ 

DESKMAN 

We  are  looking  for  someone  with  im¬ 
agination  and  drive  who  wants  to 
ciimb  the  ladder  on  an  expanding  | 
afternoon  daily.  Zone  2.  Top  employe  i 
benefits  program  and  opportunity  to 
move  into  responsible  position.  Send  | 
complete  resume  in  confidence.  Box  i 
314.  ^itor  &  Publisher.  i 

ED ITOR  ! 

Can  you  (1)  manage  and  develop  an  j 
outstanding  editorial  staff,  (2)  efficient-  | 
ly  organize  and  supervise  the  editorial  ; 

I  department,  and  (8)  produce  the  l)est 
I  medium  sized  daily  newspaper  in  a  | 
j  growth  area  in  Zone  6  7  If  so.  an  out-  ' 
standing  opportunity  exists  for  you. 
Generous  pay  with  prospects  of  shar¬ 
ing  in  editorial  success  evidenced  by 
circulation  growth.  Management  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Repiy  in  confidence. 
Box  290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  EXPERT  COPY  EDITOR  I 

AND  REPORTER 

Fast-growing  35,000  afternoon  daily  in  j 
j  attractive  seacoast  community  wantt  i 
experienced,  expert  copy  editor:  it 
'  also  seeks  reporter,  preferably  experi- 
'  enced.  Must  be  in  Northeast  within 
I  reasonable  interviewing  distance.  Send 
j  complete  resumes,  salary  requirements, 
i  to:  Deane  C.  Avery,  The  Day,  New 
!  Ix>ndon,  Conn.  06320. 

I  - 

I  HOME  ECONOMIST  j 

i  Metropolitan  newspaper  has  opening  i 
for  graduate  home  economist.  Knowl- 
!  edge  of  food  and  journalism  with  an 
I  unusual  flair  for  writing  essential. 
Background  of  make-up  helpful.  Top  | 
salary  to  qualified  person.  Area  9. 
Reply  giving  resume  of  background 
and  education  to  Box  280,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

'  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  large  ed- 
j  itorial  department  in  a  Southern  Cali- 
!  fornia  daily  newspaper.  Send  qualifica-  i 
'  tions.  education,  experience  and  3 
I  personal  references.  Enclose  current 
photograph.  Box  285,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Zone  4  (20,000) 
daily  seeks  aggressive,  experienced  in¬ 
dividual  for  vacancy  created  by  pro¬ 
motion.  Send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box  304, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEEDHn>  IMMEDIATELY!  Man  for  | 
general  sports  duty,  reporting  and  desk 
work.  State  ext>erience,  salary  require-  . 
ments  and  references:  also  send  ! 
samples  of  work.  Contact:  Abe  Chanin,  | 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

NEW  JERSEY — Experienced  editor/re- 
,  tx>rter  for  small  (3M)  weekly  in  ideal  I 
suburban  community.  Must  handle  total  i 
I  editorial  side.  Box  306,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
'  lisher, 

i  ONE  OP  THE  NATION’S  most  ex¬ 
perienced,  aggressive  and  imaginative 
I  urban  weekly  groups  is  looking  for  an 
experienced,  aggressive  and  imagin- 
'  ative  person  to  put  creative  flint  and 
I  steel-hard  writing  into  depth  reporting 
I  of  local  news  and  personality  features,  i 
i  Give  me  the  whole  story  in  your  first 
letter.  Write  to  Paul  Williams,  Man-  ' 
aging  Editor,  Sun  Newspapers,  4808 
'  S.  25th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  68107.  i 


COPY 

EDITORS 

Opportunities  for  en¬ 
terprising,  imaginative 
men.  Quality  news¬ 
paper  operating  split 
desks  —  foreign,  na¬ 
tional,  state,  local  — 
seeks  top-flight  young 
men.  Salaries  rank  with 
top  in  nation.  Full  de¬ 
tails,  please. 

Box  282, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


RB^’ORTER:  AWARD-WINNING  60,- 
000  a.m.  daily  seeking  grrad  with  2-4 
years’  experience  on  city-county  beat. 
Full  detoils  first  letter.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Personnel  Mgr..  Augusta 
Chronicle,  Augusta,  Ga.  30903. 

RBIPORTER.  some  experience:  also 
telegraph  editor.  Prefer  midwesterners. 
Contact:  Editor,  Mankato  (Minn.) 
BVee  Press. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  1-man  staff  in 
highly  competitive  area.  9-M  daily, 
heavy  in  local  coverage.  Man  should 
know  writing,  editing,  layout ;  photo 
ability  helpful.  Newly  expanded  plant. 
Jules  L.  Wagman.  Niles  (Mich.)  Daily 
Star, 

SPORTS  &  SCHOOL  REPORTER— 
Good  opportunity  for  young  reporter. 
Some  experience  needed.  Write:  Rich¬ 
ard  Watts.  Editor.  PHAROS-TRI¬ 
BUNE,  Logansport,  Ind.  46947. 

WE  NB3B3D  an  aggressive  young  man 
who  wants  to  grow  with  the  suburban 
weekly  chain  that  last  year  won  first 
prize  in  Illinois  for  general  excellence. 
He  would  join  us  in  a  key  reporting 
position— develop  this  job— and  then 
move  up  with  us  as  we  expand :  he 
would  bo  the  chief  reporter  in  a  dy¬ 
namic  community  where  wo  want  in¬ 
itiative,  depth  reporting.  editorial 
ideas,  and  the  kind  of  representation 
it  takes  to  build  better  newspai)ers  and 
better  communities.  Ideally,  he  has  a 
journalism  degree  and  two  to  five 
years’  reporting  experience,  and  he’s 
eager  to  join  a  progressive  organiza¬ 
tion  that  will  reward  him  on  merit. 
We  have  54,000  circulation  and  93% 
ABO  coverage  of  our  territory.  We’re 
building  a  large  addition  to  provide 
excellent  facilities  for  our  33-person 
news  staff  because  we  believe  that  a 
superior  news  product  is  our  key  to 
success.  Personnel  Director,  Hollister 
Newspapers,  Wilmette,  Illinois  60091. 

.41'TERNOON  DAILY  can  use  general 
assignment  reporter  with  ideas,  ambi¬ 
tion  and  enthusiasm.  Send  details  first 
letter.  News  Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
44901. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


AREA  NEWS  EDITOR  who  can  also 
cover  sports  in  25-community  region. 
We'll  better  the  salary  of  any  good 
man  with  year  or  two  experience.  Lib¬ 
eral  fringe  benefits.  Jim  Banman, 
Managing  Bl..  Daily  Reporter,  Spen¬ 
cer.  Iowa  51301. 


BUREAU  MANAGER:  also  wire  news 
editor.  Send  samples.  Box  328,  Blitor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Growing  morning 
paper.  Chart  Area  2,  nee<ls  strong 
desk  man  who  can  master  both  proce¬ 
dures  and  standards,  capable  of  prov¬ 
ing  leadership.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Candid  resume  to  Box  318,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATE  for  govern¬ 
mental  organization  in  Chicago,  i 
Should  l>e  experienced  copy  editor,  | 
proof  rentier — able  to  handle  book  ] 
makeup  and  coordinate  work  of  other  I 
proof  readers.  Man  or  woman.  Box  i 
344,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


i  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  in  Editorial 
'  and  Photo  Department  of  new  daily 
I  newspaper.  Zone  5.  Box  850,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Attractive  oiv 
IK>rtunity  on  growing,  vigorous  semi¬ 
weekly  in  attractive  12,000  Tennessee 
town.  Stock  ownership  available.  Box 
349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  NORTHERN  OHIO 
I  ilaily  is  seeking  someone  to  take  over 
wire  desk.  "Top  oi>ening  for  a  man  (or 
a  gal)  with  an  idea  for  modern  lay¬ 
out.  .\pply:  Managing  Editor,  San¬ 
dusky  (Ohio)  Register. 


REPORTER,  experienced  but  ready  to 
learn  more — attuneti  to  accuracy  and 
excellence — and  a  desire  to  help  a  goo<l 
me»lium-sizetl  daily  continue  to  im¬ 
prove.  Recognition  assured  for  the 
sure  writer.  We  need  talent,  and  are 
willing  to  take  it  at  a  budding  stage. 
Chart  .Area  2.  Box  348.  Hilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIB34CED  YOUNG  NEWSMAN, 
college  degree  preferred.  Good  ptiy. 
benefits.  Contact :  Bert  Lindenfeld. 
Managing  Bi..  News-Palladium.  Ben¬ 
ton  Harbor,  Mich.  'Phone  WAlnut  5- 
0022. 


EXPERIENC^ED  MALE  REPORTERS 
for  large  afternoon  new8pa|)er  in 
South  Florida.  Excellent  climate  and 
working  conditions.  Prefer  three  or 
more  years  experience.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  324, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Correspondence 
will  ite  kept  confidential. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  J- 
Grad  with  ability  to  write  and  desire 
to  develop  into  top-notch  reporter. 
Please  write  full  details  to:  Editor. 
The  Evansville  Press,  Evansville.  Ind.  I 
47703. 


HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for 
e.xperienceil  area  news  editor.  Progres¬ 
sive,  growing  community  offers  excel¬ 
lent  family  location.  Afternoon  daily 
15.000  circ.  Attractive  salary,  iiension 
plan,  hospitalization,  life  insurance. 
Give  full  details  first  letter  to  D.  F.  ] 
Daul)el,  The  News-Messenger,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Ohio. 


NEEDED  NOW!  Second  man  (writer- 
deskman)  for  5-man  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  large  Ohio  daily.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements.  Box  330.  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

5.000  circulation  daily  in  Chart 
•Area  2.  near  excellent  hunting, 
fishing,  recreation  areas,  wants  a 
live-wire  reporter  -  photographer 
who  wants  chance  to  prove  he  can 
make  the  grade  as  City  Editor. 
Ot)portunity  to  move  up  to  Man¬ 
aging  Ekiitor  within  two  years  for 
real  go-getter  who  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  lively  news  report  with 
gotsl  photos  in  an  attractive  for¬ 
mat.  Must  know  headwriting, 
make-up.  Salary  in  $6,000  to  $7,- 
000  class  to  start.  Here's  your 
chance  to  grow  with  a  growing 
pai)er.  Young,  progressive  man¬ 
agement.  Re()ly  including  full  re¬ 
sume,  work  samples,  salary  need.-, 
etc.,  to  Box  332,  Blitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  preferably  with  camera 
experience,  for  general  assignment  in 
northern  lakc«  region  of  Wisconsin. 
Limited  exi«rience  acceptable  if  com- 
iwnsatetl  for  by  energy  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  Give  details,  references.  C.  G. 
Ferris,  The  News,  Rhinelander,  Wis. 
54501. 


REPORTEIR — Seek  enthusiastic  young 
Midwesterner  with  some  experience. 
Ebccellent  working  conditions.  Tell  all. 
Include  salary  needs.  Write:  Gene 
Thorne,  Managing  Ed.,  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Ckrurier. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  12,000  afternoon 
daily  in  Northwestern  Ohio.  Prefer 
young  reporter  with  some  experience, 
but  will  consider  recent  BJ  graduate. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Write 
to:  Gordon  C.  Dix,  Crescent-News.  De¬ 
fiance.  Ohio  43512. 


'  REPORTER,  3  to  5  years'  experience 
,  in  business  and  financial.  Elxceptional 
1  opix)rtunity.  Zone  2.  Box  339,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


'  REPORTER  to  cover  courthouse  beat. 

I  Excellent  opiwrtunity  for  beginner  or 
j  reporter  with  some  experience.  CV>n- 
I  tact:  James  Fender,  Republican-Times, 
'  Ottawa.  Ill.  61350. 


SUBURBAN  REPORTER— Immediate 

aliening  on  lively  Eastern  capital  city 
p.m.  for  bright,  .ambitious  small-city 
reporter  ready  to  move  up.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  college  grad  with  2-3  years' 
exiierience.  Should  have  car.  Elxcellent 
j  opiKirtunity.  Send  complete  resume 
and  representative  clippings  to  Box 
340.  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN'S-SOCIETY  EDITOR  (ours 
is  retiring).  .Afternoon  and  Sunday. 
Beautiful  area,  friendly  community  of 
.50,000.  J-School  grad,  mature  enough 
for  job  but  modern  outlook.  Good  pay, 
fringes.  La  Crosse  Tribune,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.  54602. 

Free  Lance 

CARTOONIST  for  highbrow  trade 
magazine:  cartoons  of  stockbrokers  and 
security  selling  situations  for  security 
industry.  Would  consider  comic  strip. 
Box  234,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


1965  Gcbbic  House  Magazine  Directory 
shows  how  to  multiply  your  earnings 
with  little  effort.  Place  your  story, 
cartoon,  photograph  or  feature  article 
not  once,  but  over  and  over  in  this 
huge  .and  ever  expanding  market.  '65 
Directory  lists  over  4,000  iiotential  op¬ 
portunities  for  reiieat  profits.  Lists  not 
only  the  publication  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses.  but  also  the  eilitors,  printers, 
circulations,  what  their  interests  are. 
what  they  want,  what  they  buy  and 
what  they  pay.  Don't  wait  any  longer, 
send  for  complete  details  to  GEBBIE 
DIRECTORY.  Box  1111(E2),  Sioux 
j  City,  la.  51102. 

OperatorK-Machinists 

TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR— Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Good  scale  and  fringe 
benefits.  Permanent  situation.  EVm 
parking.  (Thart  Area  2.  Write  Box  288, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  and  Floor 
Men  plant  doing  commercial,  magazine 
'  hook  composition.  40  hours,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion,  health  insurance — other  benefits. 

I  Good  equipment,  clean,  air-conditioned 
'  plant.  Lafayette  Typesetting  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  596,  Lafayette.  Ind. 


Photography 

I  FEW  NEWSPAPERS  care  enough 
I  about  photography  to  insist  on  imagin- 
I  ation  as  well  as  technical  competence. 
We  need  a  young  man  with  an  eye 
for  off-beat*  iihotos — skill  to  produce 
magazine-quality  35mm  Sunday  pic¬ 
ture  pages  —  and  determination  to 
make  every  assignment  pay  off.  A 
modem,  industrial  city  in  beautiful 
Blast  Tennessee.  Send  samples  to: 
Managing  Eklitor,  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times-News. 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

I  Printing  ('.onsultant 

PRESS  ROOM  ' 
I  SUPERINTENDENT 

I 

or 

I 

PRESS  ROOM  I 
FOREMAN 
Required 

i  For  Position  Of 
I  PRINTING 
’  CONSULTANT 

i  I 

I  I 

I  with  a  large  newsprint  | 

I  and  pulp  manufacturer, 

i  As  a  senior  member  of  j 

Mill  Management  will 
act  as  liaison  between 
manufacturer  and  news¬ 
print  customers.  Expe¬ 
rience  as  a  Newsprint 
Press  Room  Superin¬ 
tendent  or  Foreman 
required.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  quali¬ 
fications.  Liberal  and 
extensive  fringe  ben¬ 
efit  program.  All  re-  | 
I  plies  handled  in  con¬ 

fidence.  Our  employees 
know  of  this  ad.  Send 
detailed  resume  to 

Box  131,  I 
:  Editor  &  Publisher  | 


HELP  WANTED 

Photography 

UNIVERSITY  PHOTOGRAPHER.  New 
York  City.  Opportunity  for  creative 
achievement.  Write  Box  307,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher, 

Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  — 
Must  have  full  knowledge  of  TTS  op¬ 
erations.  (!k>mplete  experience  and 
leadership  required  to  head  up  14-man 
union  shop.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Northern  Illinois  location.  Box 
265,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Want  a  Good  Salary 
PLUS  a  Bonus  For 
Operating  Our 
Composing  Room? 

If  you  are  aggressive,  willing  to 
work  hard  to  establish  the  controls 
and  strict  supervision  that  a  good 
composing  room  operation  requires 
— and  want  to  earn  the  opportunity 
to  move  ahead  with  a  growing 
outfit  .  .  .  you're  our  man.  Write 
Box  185,  Editor  &  Publisher,  for 
Interview. 


WORKING  Mechanical  Superintendent 
who  can  plan  and  rlirect  the  work  of 
others  on  progressive  smaller  newspa- 
lier  in  Area  4.  Job  offers  opportunity 
for  growth,  and  to  keep  up  with  tech¬ 
nological  changes  and  to  apply  them. 
Box  320,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 


PRIME  OPPORTUNITY  for  young 
self-starter  who  knows  newspapers, 
believes  in  promotion,  is  comfortable 
In  public,  can  direct,  can  follow 
through,  is  energetic,  ambitious,  eager 
to  learn  and  wants  to  become  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  growing  newspaper  organ¬ 
ization.  Zone  2.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  256,  EM- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED;  HOME  DELIVERY 
PROMOTION  SPECIALIST 
Large  N.Y.C.  daily  plans  major  ex¬ 
pansion  Home  Delivery  Department. 
Bxiking  for  man,  28  to  35,  with  solid 
experience  in  contests,  incentive  plans 
and  all  types  of  promotion  aimed  at 
Ixiy  carriers  .  .  .  plus  direct  mail  and 
sampling  campaigns  aimed  at  potential 
subscribers.  Must  be  an  idea  man, 
copy  writer  and  administrator.  Salary 
range:  $9,000  to  $11,000.  Write  Box 
298,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relation* 


EXCTTING  OPPORTUNITY  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  at  outstanding  midwest 
liberal  arts  college  beginning  its  Cen¬ 
tennial  Observance.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Write  Box  303,  EJditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SOLID  NEWS  &  FEATURE  WRITEJR, 
25  to  30,  five  years'  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  sports  or  outd(X>r  beat  preferred: 
PR  experience  o.k.,  but  not  necessary. 
Starting  salary  $1I-$12,000.  Box  248, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CO  -  EDUCATIONAL  UNIVERSITY, 
with  high  standards  and  attractive 
athletic  program,  has  imme<Iiate  open¬ 
ing  for  young  man  to  handle  sports  in¬ 
formation  and  assist  in  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Zone  2.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  at  once  to  Bo.x  325,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
wanted  to  write  news  releases,  radio- 
TV  spots,  siiecial  promotions  for  large 
midwest  meilical  organization.  Some 
administration.  Must  lie  promotional- 
minded.  experience*!  writer,  male,  with 
newspaper  background.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  some  travel.  Starting  salary:  $8,- 
000  to  $10,000.  Write  Box  323,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

1  Editorial 

1  Editorial 

1  Employment  Agencies 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  to 
publisher  desired  by  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive.  Experienced  major  metropolitan 
oi>eration;  will  consider  business  man¬ 
ager  small  daily.  Box  187,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HIGHLY-SKILLED  General  Manager 
and  Editor.  Personal  reasons  for 
rhanere.  Prefer  non-metropolitan,  but 
will  take  department  head  in  city.  Ex- 
licrt  in  increasing:  proftts.  Box  286, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENT  FOR  HIRE  —  Metropolitan 
newspaper  representative,  20  years’  re¬ 
tail,  national  advertising:  backg:round 
100-M  class.  Will  relocate  Midwest. 
F.amily  man.  40.  deg:rec.  Interested? 
Box  326,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

AWARD-WINNING  CM  seeks  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Michigan,  but  will  consider 
other.  Fifteen  years’  experience  as 
manager  and  familiar  with  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Box  263,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUPERVISOR  on  the  East’s  most  en¬ 
vied  home  delivered  newspaper  wishes 
to  relocate  in  Florida  or  Virginia.  P'if- 
teen  years’  experience  in  all  phases; 
heavy  on  promotion  of  District  Man¬ 
agers  and  Carriers.  Age  36.  Box  337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CAM  —  Mature;  know-how.  Experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive,  top  producer.  Avail¬ 
able  now  I  Box  257,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising 


ADVER’nSING  MAN  toER:  If  you 
need  one,  please  refer  to  my  larger 
E&P  ad,  July  3,  10,  17.  with  box  num¬ 
ber  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  WRITER-ARTIST  seeks  culture  beat  in 
Zone  2.  Bbcperienced  newsman.  Box 
246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  37,  all-round  editorial 
experience,  seeks  job.  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  283,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR- WRITER :  Mature,  reliable 
family  man  available  Oct.  1.  Experi¬ 
enced  reporter,  desk  man.  editorial 
writer.  Box  287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER.  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  B.A.  Languages.  Arts.  Book  pub¬ 
lisher  or  newspaper,  N.Y.C.  or  vicinity. 
Box  197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMED  MANAGING  EDITOR  of 
small  daily  has  been  doing  research  and 
writing;  wants  to  return  to  newspaper 
work  as  telegraph  editor  in  Zones  3 
or  4,  iireferably  Florida.  Strong  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  B.A.,  Journalism;  M.A.. 
English.  Family  man,  age  30.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  John  D.  Dixon.  134  North 
Stewart  Ave.,  DeLand,  Florida  32720. 

I  FORMBHI  METROPOLITAN  DAILY 
Sports  Writer,  30.  desires  career  posi¬ 
tion.  Past  year  studying  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  in  graduate  school.  Prefers  west 
— will  consider  other  area.  Box  289, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD  WORKING  FJjITOR 
All-around  newsman,  26,  seeks  job  as 
news,  wire  editor  or  management 
trainee  in  western  third  of  U.S.  Eight 
years’  experience.  Now  copy  desk 
swingman.  All  letters  answer^.  Box 
297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR-WRITER. 
Ten  years’  journalism  experience — edu¬ 
cational,  industrial  publications.  Pho¬ 
tography,  Age  36,  married.  Box  273, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  VET— ’62  Ivy- 
grad — seeks  jiosition  ns  reporter  on 
daily  in  Southern  Conn..  N.Y.  or 
Northern  N.J.  Box  341,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


1  GENERAL  A.SSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Gal  with  1  year’s  experience  on  small 
ilaily.  Good  at  features,  police  and 
I  court  work.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1,  2. 
Box  327,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EailTOR  influential  Mid¬ 
dle  Elast  English  language  daily  seeks 
similar  position  overseas  or  in  states. 
I^ire  position  with  executive  respon¬ 
sibility  or  potential.  Unfavorable  po- 
I  litical  climate  forcing  move  from  pres- 
j  ent  iKwition.  During  limitetl  tenure 
have  increased  paper  size  and  circula- 
'  tion  more  than  33  i>ercent;  also  3 
years’  desk  slot  experience  on  Paris 
Trib.  Available  late  September.  Box 
331,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

OFPm  SUCCESSFUL  25  YEARS’  re¬ 
cruiting,  hiring,  training  zoned  news 
stall  on  outstanding  daily.  Organized, 
managed  successful  school  contact  pro¬ 
gram.  Pleasant  separation  by  compul- 
■  sory  retirement.  'Good  health — willing 
I  traveler.  Box  334,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  EMitorial  Cartoonist.  Ex- 
I)erienced  on  one  of  the  nation’s  larg¬ 
est  dailies.  Wide  background  includes 
syndication  and  national  publications. 
Available  immediately.  Box  321,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


49,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CRITIC.  Sorry,  but  I  was  born  that 
way.  Popular  arts,  manners  and 
morals,  fine  arts  except  music.  Tender 
heart.  Box  263.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EaJITOR.EXEXTU’nVE 
Been  away  from  newsroom  five  years. 
Eager  to  return  as  editor  of  small, 
medium  pai>er  in  west.  Tom  in  all 
news  areas.  Would  consider  buying 
share.  Available  Sept.  Box  258,  Ekl¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

PROF’ESSIONAL  NEWSMAN  seeks 
job  as  managing  editor  medium-sized 
daily.  Best  references.  Young — wants 
chance  to  settle  permanently  and  give 
city  newspaper  it  can  bo  proud  of. 
Experience  in  all  phases.  Top  man 
seeking  top  job.  Box  259,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 

BANKRUPT,  guiltless  (the  deck  was 
stacke)  weekly  publisher  available. 
Forty,  24  years’  experience.  Fluent 
writer,  widely-publishe  photographer. 
Strong  on  training,  graphics,  preuc- 
tion.  Ex-teacher,  always  an  anchor  man. 
Only  responsibility,  opportunity,  decent 
pay  on  highest  quality  non-metro  in 
WMtern  (preferably  college)  community 
will  interest.  Bo.x  310,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^* 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

Free  Lance 

EUROPE 

Foreign  correspondent,  mrmanently 
based  I’aris.  Assignments  stringer,  re¬ 
tainer.  Box  346,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

L.  A.  COLUMN  OR  .STRINGER,  over 
8  years  local  weekly  columnist.  Part- 
time.  Box  329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

ESCPEnilEINCia)  REPORTER— news¬ 
paper,  radio — seeks  college,  industrial 
PR  post.  Ambitious.  35,  married :  7 
years  in  field.  Photography,  Box  279, 
EMitor  &  Publisher, 

POLICTY-LEJVEL  position  wanted. 
Counselor-adviser-idea  man.  Mature. 
Management-minded.  Now  on  Man¬ 
hattan  daily.  Available  Oct.,  Nov.,  or 
Dec.  Box.  342,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


■iiniiiiiiiwiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  f 

Order  Blank  I 


Addres; 


PILAnVFRTI^NP^nTRirf^r^’''®  imiLUANT,  .tlCOHOLIC  PRIMA  DONNAT 

PR-ADVEaiTISING  DIRECTOR  ...  prefer  steady,  hard- 

cftv^^nnH*  want  working,  self-stacting  newspaperman 

'•esult-getter,  request  25  years’  solid  experience  all 

resume.  Now  upper  five  figure,  but  of  newspamr  work  and  pub- 

COLLEGE  GRAD,  M.A.-B.A.  Journal- 
hdUorial  ism,  25,  married,  military  completed— 

^ ^ ^ one-t;  years’  experience  wire  service. 
AVAILABLE  OCTOBER  radio 'news— wants  feature  writing,  re- 

Professional,  any  desk,  any  beat.  Now  porting.  Bright.  imaginative  style 
co-editor  at  $12,000.  Like  sports.  Box  says).  Prefer  West.  Box  335, 


CloMification 


Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

KXPEniEN'CED  REPOBTEni-PHOTOO..  | 
family  man  now  employed  —  wants 
i  upgrading  as  present  or  potential 
photo  editor  or  chief  photographer 
city  p.m.  daily.  Chart  Area  8.  Good 
pay.  moving  expenses.  Box  317,  Eklitor 
&  iSiblisher. 

FORMER  PUBLISHER-EDITOR  of 
consistent  prize-winning  AP  weekly 
newspaper  available  as  editor,  man¬ 
ager,  assistant  to  publisher  or  any  edi¬ 
torial-news  position.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  production  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  (except  offset).  PR  experi¬ 
ence  and  community-minded,  having 
heade<l  many  local,  county  and  state 
organizations.  Mature  judgement  at 
58.  good  health,  sober,  conscientious, 
capable  writer.  Over  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  Kentucky  after  attending  Au¬ 
burn  (Ala.)  University.  Voluntarily 
sold  2  weekly  papers  at  good  price.  At 
one  time  edited  small  daily.  Wife. 
English  major,  also  available  part- 
time.  Minimum;  $150  week.  J.  L. 
i  Bradley,  Box  97,  Providence,  Ky. 

I  42450. 

I  NEWSMAN,  25.  three  years’  experi-  , 

I  ence.  wants  afternoon-night  desk  work  ‘ 
i  on  daily  within  SO-miles  NYC.  Can  in-  ,  _ 
terview  late  October.  Married,  degree,  |  ^ 

‘  references.  Box  345,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  |  g 
i  Usher.  '  p| 


G  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  SSO  Third  Aveaae  •  New  Yerh,  Now  York  10022 
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Shop  Talk 

The  Watermelon 

Across  the  top  of  page  one  on 
July  26,  the  Daily  Home  News 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  ran  a 
panel  of  four  newspictures 
showing  Negro  children  enjoy¬ 
ing  slices  of  wateiTOelon  at  a 
picnic.  The  caption  was  merely: 
“Hot  weather  and  cold  water¬ 
melon  go  together  for  these 
youngsters  at  Churchill  Play¬ 
ground.” 


To  some:  an  offensive  picture. 


Reader  reaction — from  some 
quarters — was  surprising,  if  not 
disconcerting,  to  the  editors.  In 
more  than  a  dozen  letters  which 
the  newspaper  has  published 
there  has  been  a  running  dis¬ 
course  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  pictures  insulted  the 
Negro  race  or  were  offensive  to 
civil  rights  principles. 

The  best  way  to  get  some  of 
this  comment  is  to  read  from  the 
letters: 

“For  your  photographers  to 
take  children  who  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  enjoying  one  of  the 
many  playground  programs  and 
depict  only  the  stereotyped 
image  of  ‘the  watermelon  eating 
Negro’  is  an  affront  to  the  entire 
community.” 

*  *  * 

“The  four  pictures. .  .were 
certainly  a  selection  in  poor 
taste.  Our  society  has  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  it  can 
view  such  pictures  without  an 
immediate  response  to  a  stereo¬ 
type  Negro.  One  might  think 
that  the  photographer  singled 
this  activity  out  based  on  his 
own  limited  view  of  the  Negro. 
One  might  wonder  if  a  Negro 
child  eating  a  grape  or  a  pear 
in  the  playground  would  have 
been  as  newsworthy  as  the 
pictures  show’! 

«  «  * 

“What  was  your  point? 
Could  it  be  that  you  really  w’ere 
so  angered  or  benumbed  by  W’ar 
news,  deadly  accidents,  assorted 
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criminal  brutalities  and  catas¬ 
trophic  acts  of  God  that  you 
wished  to  share  with  us  your 
delight  in  discovering  something 
really  important  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  drabness  of  most  of 
our  everj’day  existences?  Or, 
maybe  you  intended  to  belittle — 
to  ridicule — the  inanity  of  the 
content  of  one  of  the  community 
recreational  programs?  But  can 
you  have  no  compassion  for  an 
obviously  unimaginative  and  in¬ 
sensitive  adult  who  somehow’ 
fell  into  a  position  beyond  his 
capacity  manage,  and  w’ho  in¬ 
sists  on  demeaning  himself. .  .It 
is  quite  possible  that  you  de¬ 
liberately  intended  to  use  tiie 
pictures  to  attempt  to  insult 
some  of  your  neighbors,  your 
subscribers,  or  merely  your 
readers.  If  so,  you  demean  your¬ 
self,  the  journalistic  profession 
and  your  paper.” 

*  «  * 

“The  Home  New’s  has  always 
show’n  good  taste  and  accurate 
reporting  and  it  did  not  appear 
as  if  the  children  were  shown 
as  ‘unequal.’  Would  it  have  been 
satisfactory  if  ‘the  w’atermelon- 
eating  Negro  children’  w’ere  not 
Negro  but  w’hite?” 

4c  «  « 

“Why  didn’t  the  pictures  in¬ 
clude  our  (playground)  director 
sharing  the  fruit  with  the 
youngsters  ?  Doesn’t  he  eat 
watermelon  ?” 

4c  «  « 

“Your  photos  w’ere  thoroughly 
offensive.  Use  of  such  cliches  of 
bigotry  have  no  place  in  our 
society  any  longer.  Why  can’t 
you  grant  people  a  little  dig¬ 
nity?” 

4c  4c  4c 

“These  young  minds  see  no 

stigma  attached  to  eating  w’ater- 
melon  and  rightly  so. .  .Children 
in  other  play  areas  have  re¬ 
quested  watermelon-eating  con¬ 
tests  and  several  more  are 
planned.” 

4c  4c  4c 

“If  a  Negro  child  enjoys 

w’atermelon  more  than  a  W’hite 
child,  and  I  sincerely  believe 
they  do,  what  is  discriminating 
about  that?  This  w’as  a  treat 
they  seemed  to  be  thoroughly 
enjoying.  To  me,  the  enjoyment 
of  a  W’atermelon  can  only  be 
portrayed  by  a  Negro  child  and 
I  believe  trying  to  capture  that 
enjoyment  w’as  what  your  photo¬ 
grapher  had  in  mind.” 

4c  4c  4c 

“There  could  have  been  other 
pictures  taken  w’hich  would  have 
given  the  readers  more  of  an 
idea  of  the  program  being  of¬ 


fered  to  these  children.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  think  that  somebody  on 
your  staff  goofed — but  good.” 

4c  4c  4c 

The  mother  of  one  of  the 
children  wrote:  “I  should  like 
to  express  my  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  I  W’as  first  impressed  by 
the  excellent  w’ork  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  I  think  all  the  pictures 
were  great.  The  children  all 
looked  very  happy.” 

4c  4c  4c 

Editorializing  on  the  receipt 
of  “severely  critical”  letters, 
some  of  W’hich  “seek  to  find 
some  sinister  purpose  in  our  use 
of  the.se  pictures,”  the  Home 
News  said:  “This  is  the  first 
time  w’e  can  remember  that  the 
good  old  American  w’atermelon 
conte.st  has  been  the  center  of 
controversy,  and  w’e  hope  it  is 
the  last.” 

The  editor  said  the  pictures 
all  came  about  this  w’ay: 

“The  Recreation  people  told 
us  they  had  a  w’atermelon  eat¬ 
ing  contest  in  the  making  and 
w’anted  pictures  used.  We 
agreed.  The  photographer  who 
was  to  make  the  pictures  arrived 
at  the  playground  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  And  he  found 
Negro  children  eating  w’ater¬ 
melon.  And  no  w’hite  children 
eating  w’atermelon.  He  took  his 
pictures  and  they  w’ere  very 
good  pictures  indeed.  And  that’s 
all  there  was  to  it.  If  the  pho¬ 
tographer  had  gone  out  and 
found  some  w’hite  children  and 
brought  them  back  and  pictured 
them.  It  w’ould  have  been  a 
dishonest,  contrived  picture.” 

• 

Mills  Takes  Election 
Case  to  Higli  Coiu*t 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

James  E.  Mills,  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  has 
petitioned  the  Supi’eme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  consider 
the  constitutionality  of  Ala¬ 
bama’s  corrupt  practices  act 
under  the  First  and  14th 
Amendments. 

Mr.  Mills  W’as  charged  with 
violating  the  law’  by  publishing 
an  editorial  on  Election  Day, 
1962,  urging  support  for  a 
Mayor-Council  proposal  on  the 
ballot.  The  Alabama  Supreme 
Court  has,  in  effect,  sustained 
his  conviction  and  he  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  penalty  of  a  $500  fine 
or  a  prison  term  of  six  months. 

The  Mayor-Council  proposi¬ 
tion  was  approved  by  the 
voters. 

• 

Flatbed  to  Offset 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

After  50  years  on  a  Comet 
flatbed,  the  Kendallville  News- 
Sun  (4,000  circulation)  is  being 
printed  on  a  new  web  offset 
press.  George  0.  Witwer  is  the 
publisher. 
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Spain  to  End 
Direct  Press 
Censorship 

La  Coruna,  Spain 

A  bill  to  eliminate  direct  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  Spanish  press  has 
been  approved  by  General  Fran¬ 
co’s  regime.  Cabinet  approval  of 
this  step  was  given  last  week; 
now  the  Government  is  submit¬ 
ting  a  bill  to  the  Cortes  (Parlia¬ 
ment)  for  action  in  October 
which  may  see  new  legislation 
passed  into  law  early  next  year. 

Obseiw’ers  here  are  heartened 
by  this  development,  describing 
it  as  one  of  the  first  major 
moves  back  to  political  freedoms 
which  virtually  ceased  after  the 
Civil  War  26-years  ago. 

General  Franco  personally 
gave  approval  to  the  bill.  The 
press  law  draft — full  text  has 
yet  to  be  released  —  eliminates 
direct  censorship  but  sets  up  a 
mechanism  whereby  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  sue  editors  of  news¬ 
papers  considered  by  the  public 
prosecutor  to  have  violated 
statutes  covering  security  of  the 
.state. 

At  the  present  time,  formal 
censorship  now  operates  only  in 
Madrid  and  Barcelona,  but  it  is 
known  to  be  just  as  effective 
elsewhere  through  what  are  ac¬ 
cepted  as  “indirect  methods.” 

The  new  law  will  apply  to 
Spain’s  104  daily  newspapers, 
9,000  magazines  and  periodicals 
and  book  publishers.  Relaxation 
of  the  present  rigid  rules  has 
been  campaigrned  for  by  Manuel 
Fraga  Irribarne,  42-year-old 
Minister  of  Information  and 
Tourism.  For  three  years  he  has 
championed  the  press  law.  Last 
week  he  commented:  “This  is  an 
important  new  step  in  Spain’s 
political  life.” 

Mr.  Fraca  also  said:  “I  can 
assure  you  that  this  new  law  will 
be  good  for  the  journalistic  pro¬ 
fession.  There  will  be  no  censor¬ 
ship  in  the  future  except  where 
it  concerns  the  chief  of  state  or 
the  principals  of  the  national 
movement.” 

• 

Fi^ht  Pornography 

Los  Angeuis 

The  Hollywood  Press  Club, 
Catholic  Press  Council  of  South¬ 
ern  California  and  Masonic 
Press  Club  of  Los  Angeles  have 
combined  forces  in  a  program 
against  pornography.  Hubbard 
Keavy,  AP  bureau  chief  in  Los 
Angeles  and  president  of  the 
CPC,  noted  it  was  the  first  that 
the  three  associations  have 
worked  together. 
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The  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 

for  newspaper  writing  during  1965  most  nearly 
exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle 

Competition  for  $1000  cash  award  and  medallion  plaque.  1965 
entry  deadline  , . .  November  15.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or 
woman  may  be  nominated  for  an  Award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader.  Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  Award, 
including  clippings  or  tear  sheets  of  candidate’s  work  pub¬ 
lished  during  1965  and  a  biographical  sketch,  should  be  sent  to : 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way 


Scripps-Howard  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  thirteenth  annual  competition 


